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THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





This closet is 
madetostandthe 
rough usage of 
the school water 
closet. 


Economical in the use 
of water. 





Seldom requires re- 
pairs. 


Easy of access when 
repairs are necessary. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 


Many Thousands inuse. 


Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, Missouri 
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NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


108 Robinson Avenue, Pen Argyl, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


BOSTON CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY BUFFALO MEMPHIS CHICAGO ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES TAMPA 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CITY MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO CINCINNAG NEW ORLEANS ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA WACO 
aN 
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CHAS. A. SMITH, Architect. NATE W. DOWNS, Engineer 


Westport Junior High School 


. . . . Kansas City, Missouri . . . . 
| Equipped with Johnson Heat Control 


Why was Johnson Heat Control included in Westport 
Junior High School? And what is being accomplished with 
| Johnson Heat Control? The important answers to these 
two questions will definitely decide you to install Johnson 
Heat Control in your schools. Ask Westport Junior High 


School authorities . . . . or procure details direct from us. 
Johnson Service Company Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, 


REGULATION SINCE 1885 UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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KEWANEE 


STEEL Riveted 








During the first 25 years of the 


life of a heating boiler the fuel cost will have 
totaled an amount equal to from 6 to 15 times the 
original cost of the boiler. 


Therefore—in determining the life time 


expense of heating any building—the cost of the 
fuel that is burned is far more important than the first 
cost of the boiler. 


Kewanee Steel-Rizeted Boilers are 


designed essentially for continued low heating 
cost due to their economy in the annual fuel bill 
and to the absence of those annoying expenses 
for upkeep which are equivalent to addi- 
tional installments on a boiler’s first cost. 


Low 


KEWANEE B@ILER COMPANY 


Kewanee, Illinois Branches in Most Leading Cities 
STEEL HEATING BOILERS RADIATORS WATERHEATERS TANKS AND WATER HEATING GARBAGE BURNERS 
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Spencer Patented clincher cou- 
pling. Easily locked or opened. 
Cannot scratch or mar floors or 
furniture. Also avoids trouble 


incident to injury of metal cou- . 


plings and their consequent fail- 
ure to couple. 


This is only one of the many 
exclusive features that demon- 
strate Spencer superiority. 








The Multi-Stage Turbine 
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(Above) Walbridge School, St. Louis, Mo., R. M. Milligan, Architect. 


(Left) High School, Middletown, Ohio, Thomas D. McLaughlin 
& Associates, Architects. 





The Preferred Cleaning 
System for Schools ~ 


Because of its thorough adaptability to every school clean- 
ing requirement — and its superiority over other systems of 
vacuum cleaning, Spencer is the preferred cleaning system for 
schools. 


Designed especially for school service, the Spencer System 
cleans bare floors, walls and woodwork and does it without the 
necessity of moving anything. It operates efficiently under 
chairs, tables, and desks, behind bookcases, pianos and cabinets 
and gets into ordinarily inaccessible corners with ease and 
rapidity. By using certain attachments, the Spencer System 
can also be used for cleaning return tubular or horizontal sec- 
tional boilers. 


Over 1,200 school installations throughout the entire 
United States is proof, beyond doubt, of Spencer efficiency and 
popularity in school service and use. 


The recommendations of our Engineering 
Department may be obtained on any clean- 
ing problem without cost or obligation. 


Write for list of school installations and 
complete data regarding Spencer equip- 
ment. 


The Spencer Turbine Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


S:P-E-N:C:E-R 


CENTRAL - CLEANING - SYSTEMS 
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Was 


The Mark Hopkins Hotel, where 


this test was conducted, is one of 





















the prominent structures in the 
new San Francisco skyline. 





The boiler room. Rear view of two 
No. 824 Pacific Rear Oil-Fired 
Boilers. One of these boilers was 
used in the test conducted by Le- 
land & Haley, Consulting Me- 


chanical Engineers. 


ect SL 


ve 


if | 152.4% of Rating on Actual Operating Test — 
es With Remarkable Efficiency and No Priming 








m | In one of the most talked-of tests on heating boilers in 
he | recent years, a standard Pacific rear oil-fired boiler in- 
er | as stalled in the Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, es- 
sts tablished a group of unparalleled performance records. 
nd With the oil burner operating at maximum capacity, 
- this boiler developed 152.4% of rating. This was an 
” actual operating test, made five months after the boil- 
ers were put into service. Despite this heavy overload, 
- the report of Leland and Haley, consulting engineers, 
a shows an over-all efficiency of '76.91%— 14.78 lbs. of 
Not a factory or laboratory tee Water evaporated per pound of oil! And the steam con- 
notable installation. “Write jor tained only 0.93% moisture. 


booklet containing all the facts. 

This important test confirms the leadership of Pacific 
Boilers in the heating field. Write for booklet contain- 
ing complete test data. 

















STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


_FACTORIES: WAUKEGAN, ILL., BRISTOL, PA. 
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Won DBuprin 
Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Sweets, Pages B1876-1879. 


AIA 27¢5 


The qualities that make 
i Von Duprin latches so 
is, convenient and easy 1n 

operation are the same 
| qualities that give them 
| long, trouble-free life -- 
simple design, the best 


materials, pains taking 
workmanship. 


Paps, 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


1854242, 1927 
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GarDEN City Hicu ScHooi 


Garden City, N. Y 


Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects 
Equipped with Columbia Win- 


dow Shades and Rollers 


its middle name 


EPAIRS and replacements—two bugaboos 
of the school executive. 

Yes, a lot of money can be spent under those 
two heads—and nothing tangible to show for it. 
Several years ago, Columbia Mills, largest manu- 
facturers of window shades and rollers in the 
world, realized that something had to be done to 
help school executives cut down repair and re- 
placement bills. We assigned ourselves the job of 
perfecting a window shade that would be prac- 
tically repair-proof — a 
shade that could be in- 

stalled and forgotten. 


And we succeeded. We 
developed a super-strong 


shade cloth of unfilled 


An extra strong spring, rust- cambric—closely woven, 





proof ferrules of brass and nickeled POGUES 60s ees de veesececiaveceesascus 

Jixtures are exclusive features which 

give the Columbia Roller longer The Columbia Mills. Inc. DE ive caneeveccnteraesercisussies 

life, greater lifting power and silent : 

operation. ‘ —_~ Fiera Avenus, New Yone : SE code adivuvetekeces bessaeine 
Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Detroit a ae Ce a eS ae a ae 


Fresno Kansas City Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland (Ore. ) 


Columbia 





firm in texture—that will not peel, crack, show 
pinholes or stretch out of shape. It is painted in a 
wide variety of fadeless colors to harmonize with 
the interior and exterior of every building. Its 
name is the Damasko Heavy Duty Window Shade. 


Already, these window shades have made an 
enviable record in hundreds of hospitals from 
coast to coast. A recent survey brought to light 
the astounding fact that in many typical Damasko 
installations the annual up-keep cost was running 
as low as 25 cents for 
each one hundred dol- 
lars of original invest- 
ment. 


which we'll gladly send on request. 


That’s what we call 
low maintenance — 
rock-bottom economy. 


and mail to 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


"ss ae 


Minneapolis New Orleans 
St. Louis San Francisco Seattle 


GUARANT EE D id 


WINDOW SHADES 
and ROLLERS 





Your Time Saver 


You can save time and trouble by using the 
“Standard Specification for Window Shades,” 


men roller and ome of Columbia Cloth are 


sent with the specification. Just fill in coupon 
The Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 
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_ Signaling 
“a Systems 
pparatus 


Yard Bell with 
Hood and Cage Type ‘‘D”’ 


PROGRAM 
BELLS 


Every modern school 
should be provided 
with some means of 
denoting the different 
periods of the day’s 
schedule. 


All over the country 
there are thousands of 
schools in which Holt- 
zer-Cabot apparatus is 
installed. 


Full particulars will 
be sent upon 
request. 


Type ‘‘S”’ Bell 


£ 


Hub Dome Bell on Mat 


Manufacturers of Signaling Systems for over 50 years 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


6161-65 So. State Street 
Chicago, II. 


125 Amory Street 
Boston, Mass. 








A new fire-exit latch bolt 
that can’t be jammed 


MMO LOE 





Not even the pressure of a panic-driven crowd 
can make the Sargent roll-back latch stick 





School officials, who are responsible for the protection of the 
lives of the pupils and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic will be interesed in this new 
development which has become the standard Roll-Back action for 


uae el ee 


Fire Exit Door Bolts. 


The improved action is shown by the detailed drawing. The Cross 
Bar does not withdraw the bolts, but releases the deadlocking mech- 
anism, allowing the bolts to be rolled back into the case of the lock 
as the doors are pushed open. 


Security. 

The Latches provide complete security and prevent entrance from 
the outside of the building when the school is not in session, while 
they can be arranged to permit entrance during school hours if 
desired. 


Quick Exit At All Times. 
is provided and in case of necessity the doors can be instantly 
opened by slight pressure on the handle Bars at any point. 


Door Closers 
close the doors, during their day by day use, quickly and quietly, 
the application shown in the illustration with the Sargent special 
foot (No. 35) being particularly desirable. 


Pamphlet illustrating and describing Fire Exit Dour Bolts will be 
mailed upon request. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks and Hardware 
are sold by representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


New York Chicago 
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One of Childs’ New York 
Restaurants—heated by 
Heggie-Simplex Boilers. 
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Where Heating is as Important 
as Eating 


‘THE larger restaurants, hotels and businesses catering to the 
public well realize that their patrons must be served in 
comfort. Day-in-and-day-out dependability of Heggie-Simplex 
steel boilers insure June weather the year around, with an 
economy of operation that clinches the preference they enjoy 
as the most modern of heating boilers, in the most modern 
of buildings. 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in principal cities 
| —telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HEGGIE-‘SIMPLEX 


| ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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Your routine 
need not be 


affected 


- 





If you repair 
the Sonneborn way 


VEN if vacation time is over, you need not defer 

school repairs on which Sonneborn Products are 
used. The work need not hold up your regular activi- 
ties in the slightest degree. 

If the concrete floors in your building are dusty, 
worn or crumbling, harden them over night with 
Lapidolith. This liquid compound goes on a floor as 
easily as water, and it hardens over night. Your 
janitor or any workman can apply it with a long- 
handled brush. No skill or experience is required. 
Lapidolith, over night, will convert a floor, 
dangerous to health and costly in upkeep, to one that 
is granite-hard for years. You can make this improve- 
ment at any time. 

The same is true with your wood floors. Another 
Sonneborn product—Lignophol—will quickly give 
you smooth, dustless wood floors that last for years. 
Just as easy to apply as Lapidolith. Keeps wood floors 
from splintering, rotting or drying out. Don’t waste 
time and money with shellac or varnish. Both wear 
off. Lignophol alone remains and protects. 

Perhaps your hallways or your auditorium need 
paint. Cemcoat stays white after other paints turn 
yellow. It goes on plaster, concrete, brick or wood. 
Easy to apply. Dries quickly. 

Or if your classrooms need toning up, use Sonotint, 
a paint specially made for school rooms. Has no poison- 
ous ingredients. Can be washed over endlessly. Has 
no lustre to affect the student’s eyes. 

These are but a few of the celebrated Sonneborn 
Products for schools, that have been perfected through 
years of working with schools in every state. 

We will welcome the opportunity to confer with 
you about what Sonneborn Products can do; which 
ones should be used; how they are applied; the cost. 

By dealing with us you have the comfortable 
assurance of guaranteed satisfaction, for we see to it 
that the results are always satisfactory. Use the 
coupon below. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 






SBJ-10 


Please send data on following— 


We plan to repair floors. 


| Wises denedis COMMENCES. 6... cscs 
NO CU os b60issisenwserecvedscscsve 
MNS 605265004559 00 045020104 Sh eCAW RAN RRR ON 
Address 





St. Mary’s School — Berea, Ohio. 


In Your School 


—as in hundreds of others, Sany- 
metal Toilet or Shower Parti- 
tions will soon pay for themselves 
in robust durability, ease of clean- 
ing, and downright staying power 
in the face even of abuse. 


‘“‘Metal for wear — Sanymetal for 
Extra Wear.”’ 


Let us cite cases. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: 
Toilet, shower, dressing and urinal 
compartments. Corridor and smoke 
screens. Metal doors and wainscot. 
Sanymetal Gravity Hinges. Write for 
New Catalog No. 15. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 


1703 Urbana Road = Cleveland, Ohio 


Toilet and Office 
PARTI TIONS 
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THE MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., DUBUQUE, IOWA, WHERE, FOR OVER A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY THE HIGHEST QUALITY COMMERCIAL CHEMICALS HAVE BEEN 
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COMPOUNDED. 


Midland Quality Products plus 
Midland Service 


Through all the years of manufacture of commercial chemicals quality has 
been the paramount consideration. “Make it a little better” has been our 
watchword. Later—an organization to administer to the many details 
and wants of a growing clientele was launched and today there are Mid- 
land Men located in all parts of the country ready to present and demon- 
strate any of our products, on short notice. We are eager to serve you. 


Midland Liquid Waxoleum 


Wood floors—usually so hard to keep in presentable appearance—can be 
maintained easily and economically with Midland Liquid Waxoleum. 
The floor when finished with Liquid Waxoleum is not oily or sticky. Re- 
markable cleansing qualities are combined with an easy and quick polish. 


Midland Mint Aldehyde 


This healthful spray destroys unpleasant odors and fills the room with a 
rich, fragrant, clean odor; its antiseptic action promotes health and com- 
fort. Ideal for the schoolroom. 


Midland French Floor Dressing 


A superior product for the finishing of floors that have just had a hard 
scrubbing. Midland French Floor Dressing penetrates deeply into the 
pores of wood exposed and forms a solid coating of protection. Apply 
Midland French Floor Dressing for best results. 


Sales representatives are located 
in all principal cities. An inquiry 
to the home office will put you in 
immediate touch with the one 
nearest you, or order direct from, 


Midland Blackboard Cleaner 


Your blackboards are easily kept BLACK with this cleaner. It abso- 
lutely removes all the scum or haze that is usually apparent on black- 
boards. A neutral product that is harmless to composition boards. 


MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA, U.S. A. 
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BERLOY 


STEEL LOCKERS 


How efficiently Berloy Steel Lockers have fulfilled 
school requirements can be plainly seen by inspecting a 
Berloy installation in your own locality. 








Examine the vital parts of a Berloy Locker that has 
been in service for years. Ask all about repair and 
maintenance costs—then base your judgment upon the 
replies you receive. 


CATALOG AND PRICES FURNISHED UPON REQUEST. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 


BRANCHES 
Chicago San Antonio Rochester Los Angeles St. Louis 
New York oe Philadelphia Milwaukee Roanoke 
Albany olumbu: inneapolis ouston Atlanta 
Boston Long Island City Kansas City Pittsburgh Seattle 
Detroit San Francisco Jacksonville Newark, N. J. Dallas 


EXPORT DEPT.: 516 WEST 25TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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SOUTH PASADENA HIGH SCHOOL 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Norman F. Marsh, Architect, Los Angeles 





Awning Type Windows 
Excel for Schools 
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DONOVAN 


UNIVERSAL WINDOWS 
AWNING TYPE 


Complete Information Sent on Request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


General Sales Office—1916 Broadway 
OAKLAND - CALIFORNIA 


\ GEESE 
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Ahoy, Parennial, 


Window Shades 








Shut out the sun’s glare without darkening 
the farther sides of classrooms 





Lexington High School, Lexington, Mass., showing the assembly 
hall equipped with dark green Athey Shades. Athey Shades are 
dyed in 7 non-fading colors—the lighter shades diffusing a flood 
of soft agreeable light. 





Lehman Hall, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., equipped with 
Athey Shades. This photograph shows the shades adjusted to 
cover the entire windows, yet the translucent white cloth evenly 
distributes the light over the entire room. 





It takes only a moment to adjust Athey Shades to cover the part 
of the window that requires it—top, bottom, or center—without 
shading the entire window and shutting out all the light and air. 





It makes no difference which part of a window requires 
shading—top—bottom—center. In a moment’s time Athey 
Shades can be adjusted to shut out the sun’s glare, without 
shading the entire window and making the farther sides of 
classrooms dark. 


All authorities agree that poorly shaded windows are a frequent 
cause of defective eyesight in school children; and recommend an 
adjustable shade which permits shading the parts of windows re- 
quiring it. Athey Shades can be raised from the bottom, or lowered 
from the top (folding like an accordion), affording perfect control 
of the light. 


Can’t rattle or flutter in the wind 


Athey Shades slide up and down on strained 
wires. This holds them taut, even against wind 
pressure, eliminating the rattling and flutter- 
ing which is so distracting to pupils and teach- 
ers. This feature also prevents them from 
flapping out of open windows and tearing. 


Extra years of life 
means real economy 


Athey Shades have no latches, catches or 
springs to get out of order. And the specially 
woven Coutil cloth of which they are made is 
as near indestructible as cloth can be made. 


The experience in thousands of installations 
proves they give so many extra years of serv- 
ice that they are the most economical obtain- 
able. 





Athey Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrip 
—a Perfect ‘‘Seal’’ for Windows 


Detailed drawing shows equipment for wood sash. 


The channel is inserted in the edge of the sash and 
the rail nailed to the jamb. This cloth to metal con- 
tact provides a joint that is dust and air tight yet 
the windows open and close easily. 





6003 West 65th St. 
LOMY2UTUY Chicago, Illinois 
New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d—270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 
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J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 
ARCHITECTS 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





F. E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY 
Architects 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 













BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 


Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


C. O. BOYCE. 


ARCHITECT | 
SCHOOL SPECIALIST | 
ti 


ATLAS BANK BUILDING i 
CINCINNATI OHIO ] 


Furniture Exchange Building 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Licensed Architects State of Illinois 


HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 
Architects and School Specialists 


IRWIN T. CATHERINE, A.1.A. 
ARCHITECT 


School Buildings of Distinction. 
FRANKLIN TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 








CHILDS & SMITH 


Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, III. 


COFFIN & COFFIN 
ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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| FRANK H. DEARMENT & CO. 

! ARCHITECTS 
| CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERING | 
EVERETT BUILDING AKRON, OHIO | 
| 


Member Cleveland Chapter American Institute of Architects 
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| Wm. G. Herbst, A. |. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. |. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


130 Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 











H. A. Foeller, M. W. Schober, | 
A. |. A. A. 1. A. | 

| 

| 


| 
ARCHITECTS 
GREEN BAY, 





HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 











FOELLER & SCHOBER 
| 


WISCONSIN 














FRAMPTON & BOWERS 


| 
| Registered Architects 
Fifteen years in planning and constructing 


School Houses 
SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
Huntington, W. Va 








| 
| 412 11th St. 














MARTIN J. GEISE 
Architect 
| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience 


KEOKUK, |OWA. AND QUINCY. ILL. 
Y.M.C.A, Building 8th and Main Sts. 


Bertram E. Giesecke A. Watkins Harris 
GIESECKE & HARRIS 
Architects 


Specializing in School Design 
207 West 7th St. Austin, Texas 







HARRY M. GRIFFIN 
ARCHITECT 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


5124 Main St. — Penn - Sta. 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA. 













GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey | 


EDWARD HAHN, Architect 


School Architecture A Specialty 
OFFICE & STUDIO 


Professional Building, Hempstead, N. Y, 








HAMILTON FELLOWS AND | 
WILKINSON | 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS | 
814 Tower Court, Chicago | 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 







‘WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK 
ARCHITECT 


206 Grand Ave., Laramie, Wyo. 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS | 


| Architects 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 
8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the "HOLMES" System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 


64 W. Randolph St. 112 E. Allegan St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH. 


HUTCHINS & FRENCH 


Architects 











11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Superior Architectural 
and Engineering Service Rendered 


LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 
35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


he 





Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E, and A.1.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 


Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.1 A. 





HOLMES & FLINN 











| 


7) 
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T. MACLAREN 


Member of the American Institute of Architects 





ARCHITECT 


320-322 Hagerman Blidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 





MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 
Architects 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 








r i pene 
| MORRIS W. MALONEY | 
ARCHITECT | 
| 23 Pearl Street 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





\ = — ‘ 





W. H. McLEAN 


ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 





KARL D. NORRIS 
ARCHITECT | 


205 Calumet Building Phone 282 
EAST CHICAGO “i INDIANA 


ad 
| PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


HOMER DAVIS, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
160 North LaSalle Street 





Chicago, Illinois 





Edward A. Peterson 


Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. 


Sw. American Bank Rockford, III. 





oo 
JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction 
Over Two-Hundred Schools 


198 Jetferson Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. 











[ri R. Hooton, A.1.A. Edwin Roozen 
Archie N. Schaeffer, A.1-A. Edgar E. Lundeen, A. I. A. 
ASSOCIATES OF 


A. L. PILLSBURY 


ARCHITECT 


Specializing in Bloomington, 
School Buildings. Illinois. 
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C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 


William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


| 





IRVING K. POND, C. E., 
F. and Past Pres. A. |. A- M. Am Soc. C. E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F. A. 1. A. ALBERT L. LLOYD 


POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


6 North Michigan Avenue, 


EOGAR MARTIN, A. I.A. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


WALTER A. RABOLD, Inc. 
| ARCHITECTS 
Educational Survey and Preliminary Sketches free 
to Boards of Education 
Superior Planning enhances effective curriculum. 


404 Martin B dg. 


509 Insurance Center Bidg. | 
Canton, Ohio i 


Cleveland, Ohio 





ROBERT J. REILEY 
ARCHITECT 


12 East 41st St. 


New York, N. Y. 








A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT | 
OLEAN, N. Y. 








| 
JOHN A. SCRIBBINS | 
ARCHITECT 
1163 First National Bank Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 





ERNEST SIBLEY, A. |. A. 
ARCHITECT 


LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate 


PALISADE, NEW JERSEY 
Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





OREN THOMAS 
SCHOOL ARCHITECT 


508 Old Colony Bidg. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








z 
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-TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N.Y. 








CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. 








HENRY H. TURNER 
Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 


Frank Upman, A.|. A. Percy C. Adams, A. |. A. 


UPMAN & ADAMS 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 


Woodward Bidg. Washington, D. C. 





| Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 

| Architects and Engineers 

| 3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 

| Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating. Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 


H. J. VAN RYN, AIA. G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 


FourteenYears-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





VERNER, WILHELM & MOLBY 


R. F. SHREVE, Associate 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 

Book Building Detroit, Mich. 








Edw. J. Wood, A. |. A. Carleton C. Wood 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 
Specialists in Schoo! Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 







Lowndes Building 





ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in School Buildings 
Licensed in State of Illinois 


| J.C. WOOD CO. 
| 
| 


CLINTON, IOWA 


410 Howes Block 
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Really Clean/ 


Cy; clean blackboards are really 
black. The slightest film of oil from 
a cleaner not only makes the blackboard 
slippery but gives it a sheen that produces 
glare which strains the eyes of the students 
who must read what is written on the 
board. Prevent eye-strain by keeping 
Blackboards in perfect condition with 
Sana-Board. Remove layers of chalk too! 


Economical 


Sana-Board is supremely satisfactory be- 
cause absolutely neutral and uniform — 
neither oily nor alkaline. It is made by a special 
formula of our own prepared to meet the difficult 
requirements of a blackboard cleanser. Its use is 
quite simple and but little of it is required for each 
application. Simply wash the board with the Sana- 
Board solution once and let it dry. Rinsing is not 
necessary. It saves labor, too, yet is not expensive. 





Write for Literature and Prices 


(he HUNTINGT ON 
LABORATORIES.Jnc. 


‘Huntington — Indiana. 












Sana-Board comes 
to you in neat, 
clean drums pro- 
vided with faucets 
so that there is no 
was‘e or muss in 
using it, 











On gots” £4 Glaser. 


NN ‘Cron, 4 LABORATORIES 




















B fms for wear, no part of 

a Sani Products installa- 
tion should need replacement. 
You don’t have to pay bills for 
repairs or refinishing. Before 


buying, send for our new catalogue 
of complete restaurant equipment. 


SANI PRODUCTS CoO. 
20 Sani Bldg. + North Chicago, Ill. 


Selling organization for Marietta Mfg. Co. and 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


SANI ONY X 
RAISED RIM ete > 
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Every School Needs a Van Cafeteria 


EVERY school needs a cafeteria. Ergo, every school needs a 
“Van” Cafeteria—because economy, dependability and lasting 

endurance are fundamental qualities of “Van” Equipment. Any 

“Van” user (there are thousands) will tell you why! 

Our Engineers will gladly show you how a “Van” Cafeteria will meet your needs. 


Or, if you require replacements, how to fill these most advantageously. There is no 
difference in cost. You can judge for yourself the difference in calibre. 


<v ones Sho JonnVanRange@ _ -..... 
CLEVELAND LOUISVILLE 


nan, EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD asrauw 
Cincinnat 
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Left, a view of the dining 
room and exterior of the 
Kirby-Smith High School, 
Jacksonville, Fla. “Van” Cafe- 
teria Equipment, of course. 


Upper view is of the attrac- 
tive ‘‘Van’’ Cafeteria counter 
in the Kirby-Smith High 
School, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Especially sr Schools 


Low price 


Surprising comfort in 1927 model 


Rigid construction—that stays rigid 


Fast handling 


l 
2 
3 
4. Repairs almost nil after years of service* 
5 
6 


Gets more chairs in given area 


OWS of Stakmores may be placed 
| gl together than ordinary 
folding chairs because there is no 
cross bar joining the rear legs to 
interfere with leg space. Hence more 
students in less space. 


1200 Stakmore chairs were removed 
from the floor of the Public Service 
Auditorium in Newark, N. J., and 
stored away in 9 minutes. 


The new 1927 Stakmore chair is built 
for comfort. No twisting about to fit 
it—it fits you, due to a clever trick 
of retilting the back and seat. A 
Stakmore flips open, flips shut, in an 
instant—quietly. Built rigid—and it 
remains rigid. 





*A New York steamship company put 
Stakmore folding chairs on one of its 
excursion boats (the hardest possible 
wear) and cut its repair bill from 
$800 a year to $15. 


The new 1927 Stakmore Special is 
extremely low in price. 


This Stakmore Special is a chair that 
will revolutionize 1927 School Fold- 
ing Chair Equipment. 


Let us send you a sample chair to 
prove our claims. Address the Stak- 
more Co., Inc., Dept. E-9, 200 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York City. 


Stakmore folding furniture carries 
this trade mark. 


(tlhe dlliee., 
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7001-C 


7000-5 


All Six 


All six of the bony rest bearings help 
support the weight of the body when one 
sits in a Derby Correct Posture Chair, the 
seat of which is made in accordance with 
the Thompson correct seating patents. The 
customary chair seat permits only two of 
these rest bearings to come in contact with 
the seat surface. 


By holding the sitter back in the chair 
seat, the Derby posture seat makes contin- 
uously effective the proper lumbar or back 
support of the chair. The customary seat, 
by permitting, in fact inviting, the sitter to 
slump forward, renders ineffective any 
back support whatsoever. 


Derby alone can manufacture under the 
Thompson correct seating patents. Since 
correct posture is claimed for so many types 
of school equipment today, we ask that 
Educators carefully investigate their pro- 
posed seatings, seeking the advice of com- 
petent orthopedic surgeons. 


P. DERBY & Co. INC. 


Chairmakers for83 years 
GARDNER, MASS. 


New York City, N. Y. 
One Park Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 


 syuvvvvenseevoevocusveveceeccvsvvvveencesovcessceecencvccevnceececavecsussssvoveeeeeoccnsnsceececesneeeevecccessecescacososdeesseeneoceevsvseseecesonesseeeeenneonmmnnnie 


197 Friend St. 
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The Adinetttle Universal No. 134 and the Ad- 
justable Universal Tablet Arm Chair, are spe- 
cially adaptable for high school use. They per- 
mit of flexibility in seating arrangements. Aid 
socialization. omote student individuality, 
Sturdy, attractive and economical. 


Note These 4 
Important Features 


1 Hygienically Correct 


Properly designed back support. Seats not too 
high o1 too deep (frontto back). Proper support 
above hips and below shoulders. All fatigue 
eliminated by avoiding harmful strains and pres- 
sures, Greater comfort. Muscle and nerve strain 
eliminated. Readily adjustable to give correct 
support for back. od posture made certain. 
Conducive to vigor, permanent health and proper 
physical development. 


2 Mobility 


Light in weight. Smooth, frictionless floor con- 
tact. Built in one unit. y 4 points of contact 
with floor as compared with 8 points in usual 
equipment. 40% less floor space required than 
tables and chairs. Accessible from both sides. 
ple knee space underneath top. Perfectly bal- 
anced—can not tip. Durable .. . yet attractive. 
Genuine DuPont Duco Lacquer on wood parts. 
Ball glides on legs of solid milled steel. Easy 
moving without wear on floor. Suitable for effec- 
tive groupstudy and recitation. Permitbetterlight- 
ing arrangements. Ideal for socialized activities 
without sacrificing orderliness and efficiency. 


3 Adjustability 


Adjustable for any height. Specially adaptable 
for high schools. All leg dangling eliminated. 
Both desk and seat adjustable. Slouchy positions 
become uncomfortable. Adjustments are simple 
and can not be manipulated by pupils. 


4 Swivel Seat 


Permits of ease, quietness and orderliness in en- 
teringand leavingseat. Sliding, crowding, bump- 
ing of knees eliminated. A protection to the 
eyes. Seat may be turned away from glare to any 
effective light. Makes possible facing teacher or 
blackboard without oncrificing erect normal pos- 
ture or back support of chair. Helpful for social- 
ization. Swivel limited to swing of 60°. This 
eliminates whirling about or undue temptation to 
communicate with neighbor. Silent,velvety move- 
ment. Cushioned stop. Nothing to work loose 
. - nothing to deteriorate, 





Special Seating for HighSchools 


Illustrating and explaining in detail our com- 
plete line of High School Seating Equip- 
ment. A handy book to guide you in selec- 
ting proper seating for high schools. Free to 
superintendents, principals and all buyers of 
school seats. Write for your free copy today. 







What Advanced 
“American” Models 
Offer High Schools 





Recognized Authorities in High School Seating. 
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Adjustable Universal 
No. 134 










Adjustable Universal 
Tablet Arm Chair 


’ Advanced 


Aimericari Models | A 
HE “American” mark on school seats, and seating satis- 
faction always have been synonymous. Now, two advanced 

‘A merican” models assure the same degree of satisfaction for 


High School use. Perhaps more important to buyers of school 
seats is the organization behind those models. 






















































Years of service and experience alone mean little. But when 

. translated in terms of a half century of vigorous growth and 
application to school seating, they point to perfection in every 
model. Superior performance. Complete satisfaction to buyer 
and user alike. 


This coupled with thorough Research, exacting Experiment 
and Craftsmanship has created school buyer confidence. A 
reputation which concedes the “American” organization 


leadership in high school seating. 
Write for Catalog $125 


High School Advisory Service Free 


The“American” organization maintains a Research Department 
and Advisory Service for the benefit of those who are confronted 
with seating problems. Without obligation to you they will be 
glad to submit seating layouts and make recommendations for 
maximum seating efficiency. Simply write this department and 
outline your problem. This service costs you nothing. 


American Seating Company 
14 E. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


53 Distributors 
THE FACTORY IS IN MICHIGAN, BUT THE SERVICE 1S LOCAL TO YOU 
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THE LARGER INSTALLATIONS OF 
FOLDING CHAIRS THIS YEAR WERE 


“ROYALS” 


to Houston 
4642 schoois 
Washin » 
2AOO Wrsningien 
Schools 
and many others 


NOTE SCHOOL SUPPLY 
HOUSES! 


On Folding Chair lettings show 
and bid on “ROYALS”. You 
have the best chance of getting 
the business. 


Viking All-Steel 
Indestructible 
Folding Chair 


A superfine folding chair built to 
withstand the rough treatment to 
which it is subjected in school use. 


The “Viking,” made of 20 gauge 
steel throughout, is fireproof and 
cannot be bent or sprung out of 
shape. It cannot tip, sway, squeak, 
or rattle, and its Ball Feet make it 
noiseless and prevent scratching of 
the finest floors. 


The restful seat and the inclined 
back insure perfect comfort which 
is not to be found in any other fold- 
ing chair. 





than the ordinar 
wooden chairs. ? or stacked without slipping 


Royal Folding Chairs are the STRONG- 
EST. They FOLD FLAT, DO NOT TIP, 
and ARE COMFORTABLE despite 
their LOW PRICE. They are attract- 
ively finished in the finest walnut enamel. 


Write for sample and prices— 
no obligation. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. COMPANY 


“METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97” 


1130 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO,) ILLINOIS 











Well Worth 
Your Time to 
Investigate 


Viking Indestructible 
Folding Chairs will prove 
to be a valuable asset to 
your school. They are made 
in four rich finishes, Olive- 
Green, Gold-Bronze, Mahog- 
any, and Walnut, baked on 
to insure their permanency. 
All four designs are suita- 
ble for the finest surround- 
ings and can be finished in 
plain steel, fibre, or full up- 
holstered seat. 


The “Viking” is easily 
adjusted and is just as 


The “Viking” Inde- easily stored away. Con- 
structible Folding 
Chair costs little more 


structed so as to fold per- 
fectly flat, they can be piled 


or falling. 


MAPLE CITY STAMPING COMPANY, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Bf MOVABLE CHAIR DESK. 


















School 
Office 


and 
Classroom 
Furniture 
























Three Adjustments. 
By Rigid, Non-Vibrating Top. 








FOLDING CHAIR No. 51. 
Form Fitting 5-Ply Veneers. 


PATENTED JAN. 18, 1910. 


SANITARY SCHOOL DESK. 
Noiseless Folding Seat. Semi-Steel Standards. 
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OPERA CHAIR Ne. 600. 


THE HOME OF PEABODY PRODUCTS 


The home of Peabody Products is a modern plant, operated by an efficient 
industrial family. Twenty years’ experience in the manufacture of high 
grade School Furniture. Every article sold with a guarantee to give com- 
plete satisfaction in every respect. “Peabody” service will please you. 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


North Manchester, Indiana 





TEACHERS’ DESKS—SEVEN PATTERNS. 
Built with Solid Oak Tops. 


PEABODY PRODUCTS 
SERVE YOU BEST 
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SANITARY ADJUSTABLE DESK. 
Adjustable Seat and Top. 
Semi-Steel Standards. 





OPERA CHAIR No. 700. 


Write 
for 
Catalog 
and 
Price 
List 


NON-TIP FOLDING CHAIR No. 70. 
Folds as Flat as a Board. 


PATENTED NOV. 12, 1918. 
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N 
OFFICE aoe DIRECTORS 
TABLES TABLES 


TRACE MARK REG US PAT OFF 
MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO.NAPPAWNEE.IND.. U.S.4 





Endurance Is Built 
Into Them 







The day is past when buyers of school office, 
tables ask for 
s now know that there 
office 


library, and directors’ “just a 


table.” 


vast difference between ordinary 






Informed buyer 





is a 


tables and 


Samson Tables 


The difference is in the infinitely better 
method of Samson construction. They are 
built strong, rigid, beautiful, and for a purpose. 
That purpose is to last longer than any other 
table made. For that reason the underside of 
Samson table tops, all of which are of five-ply 
stock, have anchoring cleats with heavy screws 
to prevent warping and to hold rails and 
drawer slides rigidly in place. Legs are 
‘“Taper-miter-joint-boxed,” to give them the 
same thickness of stock through the whole leg. 
Samson office tables don’t warp or wobble. 
Selected wood and scientific building makes 
them endure for a lifetime. 






























When buying your next office or directors’ 
table be particular to ask for a Samson. Look 
for our trade mark on the table. It is your 
Guarantee of Quality and Workmanship. Ask 
us to send you further details. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


NAPPANEE INDIANA 










No. 321 OAK 














SCHOOL, IN, 


60 Years of PROGRESS 


More Sanitary Rooms for First and Second Grades 





OST schoolrooms are veritable traps for the collection of 
dust, dirt, and their inherent germs. The stationary, 
screwed-to-the-floor desk is a breeder of germs, has countless 
cracks and crevices in which dirt lodges permanently. The only 
way to get such a room perfectly sanitary is to unscrew the 
desks and seats from the floor. This, of course, is impractical. 
With the ELGIN SCHOOL TABLE the schoolroom will be kept spot- 
lessly clean. When the children leave school at night they place their little 
chairs on top of their tables, thus permitting the janitor to sweep the floor 
perfectly clean and to mop it or scrub it with soap and water. The tables 
are movable, so that every inch of floor space can be reached and cleaned. 
The smooth table tops are easily dusted. There is no hiding place for dirt 
and germs. 





A portable table, permitting clearing of floor 
space. Hygienic, sanitary. Permits greater free- 
dom, increases seating capacity, reduces costs, and 
follows out the successful new plan of “‘group 
instruction.” 


Send for free booklet ‘SEATING EFFICIENCY.” 


RINEHIMER Bros.Mesc Coa. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


DEPT. OF SCHOOL FURNITURE 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1868 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 
2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Model No. 301 


“@5he Mark of Quality School Furniture” 


A modern and complete line of school furniture is offered 

for your approval and selection. Built into each piece 

of “Eclipse” furniture are the modern improvements so 

essential in school equipment. The “Eclipse” line is most 

complete, a desk and chair for every need. Write for a 

complete catalogue and description of our entire line. 
There are vast differences in school 


furniture—see ‘'Eclipse,’’ know ‘‘Eclipse,”’ 


buy ‘‘Eclipse,’’ and be assured of the best. 


Che Theodor Kundtz ( 


Cleveland Ohio 


24 


ALLOWS 
FREE SPACE 
FOR 
SWEEPING 


Made in three sizes 
Large 

Medium 

Small 
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THE ‘‘ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
tion to modern hygienic schoolroom seating. A beautiful 
desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of classroom service. 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 
will never pull loose. 


illustrating 
Size “A” Desk, O 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 
Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 


Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- 
ments of each pupil. 


The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with 
Study Top, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk, and the Arlo 
Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Flexibility of adjust- 
ments assures each 
pupil being properly 
fitted, insuring correct 
posture and real 





Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Arlington Seating Company 


Arlington Heights, IIl. 


Office and Factory 


RAISED 
PENHOLDER 


HEAVY GLASS 
INKWELL 
EASILY CLEANED 

ND BOTTOM 
PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 


FLAT STEEL SPRINGS 

CRESTING ON DESK) 

FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 


: = — | 
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ATTACHES AT 
THREE POINTS 


LID SLIDES SHUT 
MAKES WELL AIR-TIGHT 


HEAVY FRAME 
BLACK JAPANNED 


_— 


- ‘TOLL 
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re 
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INKWELLS THAT LAST! 


UNDREDS more school 
H. boards every year are 

standardizing on U. S. 
Inkwells for replacements as well 
as standard equipment. They 
know from experience that this 
inkwell costs little, works well, 
and outlasts two or more ordi- 
nary inkwells. 
The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof 
and noiseless. It does not tempt 
pupils to waste time. 


U. S. Inkwells can pass your 
most rigid examination. Check 
the answers to these questions: 
1. Is it easy to install? 
Yes, just drive in three tacks. 
2. Will it fit our desks? 
Yes, it fits desks of any size. 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) 


U. S. 


410 S&S. W. oth STREET, 


INKWELL COM 


3. Is it quiet? 
Yes, the lid does not rattle nor 
creak. 

4. Is it economical? 
Yes, because of low purchase cost 
and unusually long life. 

5. Has it any special 

advantages? 

Yes, the tight-fitting lid keeps out 
dust and prevents evaporation. Pu- 
pils cannot tinker with it as easily 
as with the average desk well. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY 


U. S. Inkwells are made and furnished 
with two size wells, one twice larger 
than the other. Write for samples of 
each so that you can see why it is much 
worth while to specify U. S. Inkwells 
—and determine which size best meets 
the needs of your school. You can get 
U. S. Inkwells from any school supply 
jobber or direct from our factory. Write 
today for prices and samples. 


PANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


comfort. 





ANKTORET 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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The Law Non-Colliding 
Chair 


i Non-Colliding Chair Equipment incorporates entirely new ideas in school seat- 
ing — modern principles that offer many advantages over past methods. Its tangible 
merits recommend it particularly to school officials who are accustomed to select their 
equipment on the basis of efficiency and economy. 


The Law Non-Colliding Chair is particularly adapted for use at the teacher’s desk 
and for students’ uses in connection with biology, bookkeeping, chemistry, domestic art, 
domestic science, general science, physics, and typewriting tables. In fact it is adaptable 
to any desk or table which provides knee space for the occupant of the chair. 


A particular feature of the Law Non-Colliding Chair is an oscillatory and swivel- 
ing mechanism, so designed as to absolutely prevent contact between the chair and the 
desk no matter in what position the chair may be. At the same time, it permits of the 
utmost freedom of movement. This mechanism, although of comparatively simple design, 
is so sturdily constructed that it will last a lifetime. The chair is supported by a pedestal 
at the center of gravity, which carries the weight of the occupant and which relieves the 
table or desk from all strain. 


The Law Non-Colliding Chair embodies fourteen distinctive points that will prove 
to be of more than ordinary interest to school executives. These fourteen points together 
with descriptive literature and full information will be sent promptly upon request, and 
without obligation, of course. 


Progressive school equipment Dealers in terri- 
tories where we are not already represented 
will be interested in securing the details of our 
exclusive franchise. 


O. B. LAW EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
KENT, OHIO 
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The Improved “DETROIT 
CHAIR-DESK” (as illustrated) 
is highly praised by Authorities 
on Modern School Equipment. 


The entire “DETROIT” line 
consists of High School Single 
and Double Unit Tables, Tablet 
Arm Chairs, Kindergarten Tables 
and Chairs and is worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 


Detailed information on the 
complete line will be furnished 
on request. 








DETROIT SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
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Vacuum Electric 
Blackboard Eraser Cleaner 


A highly efficient, 
serviceable piece of 
equipment which should 
be in every modern 
school. 

Cleans erasers thor- 
oughly, quickly, and with 
little labor—at low cost 
of operation. 

Has exclusive, indi- 
vidual features which 
make it superior: 
Brush revolving at moderate speed, acts 

as a beater, dislodging crayon dust and 
cleans more thoroughly than stationary 
brush — yet, does not wear and tear 
eraser like rapidly rotating brush at- 
tached directly to motor shaft. 

Indirect drive of brush prevents over- 
loading motor. 

Cleaning table level is adjustable to com- 
pensate for wear in brush—thus assur- 
ing utmost service from brush and mak- 
ing replacement infrequent. 

Oil-less bearings are used, excepting in 
motor—and latter requires very little 
attention. 

Bag of generous size and special vacuum cleaner material increases 
suction efficiency of cleaner. 


OPERATES FROM ANY LIGHT SOCKET— 
DEPENDABLE — GUARANTEED 
OF GENUINE UTILITY — NOT A TOY 


May be had with Chalk Tray Cleaning Attachment. 
WRITE FOR DEMONSTRATION THROUGH NEARBY DEALER 


rors EYALMEF Co, ».. 









General Offices and Factory, Holly, Mich. 





“ALL SCHOOL FURNISHINGS” 


SINCE 1893 


===> 


When in the market for any items of school 
furniture or supplies we can serve you to your 
advantage. Don’t place your orders until you 
have seen 


OUR NEW CATALOG OF 
HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FURNITURE AND 
SUPPLIES 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 





===) 


YOU CAN ALWAYS GET THE MOST 
FOR THE LEAST COST 


AT 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 
1028-36 W. VAN BUREN ST. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Liquid Soaps Disinfectants a J 
Soap Dispensers Manufacturers for the Jobber Cleaners LIMITED TERRITORY OPEN FOR SALESMEN. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 
Paper Fixtures Floor Dressings 

Erasers Milwaukee. USA Mops and Sticks 
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Since the Days of the Horse and Buggy 


--- for More than 43 Years --- 
The Most Popular of Manufactured Blackboards 


In schools throughout the United States in the manufactured blackboard fie!d. 
... and in 22 foreign countries ... Old 
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Old Reliable Hyloplate will not warp, 
chip, crack or break. It is hard, close- 


Tee" 


Reliable Hyloplate is the most popular of 


Blackboards. Millions of square feet of 


= 


; . : rained, with a velvet-smooth writing sur- 
this economical, quality blackboard have g ' : . ‘ 
; ; face of world-wide reputation. As efficient 

been installed and are serving the school ripe ; ; 
as it is economical, its many advantages 
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children of the world today! , ; ; : 
merit the most serious consideration 
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Produced by special machinery, ina fac- for every blackboard requirement. 


SY 


Ye Whee 


tory built and specially equipped for this 


rs 


one product, developed and supervised 
by experts, Old Reliable Hyloplate has Send the coupon for 


‘23 catalog, all the impor- 
naturally won a position of leadership tant facts, and a free 
sample of Hyloplate. 


Sr 


7s 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 
Dept. AH10, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


WS 


Gentlemen: Please send me Free of all charge a sample of Old Reliable [ 
Hyloplate Blackboard together with detailed information. It is under- i 


Wo 


stood that this obligates me in no way. 
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Stacks Flat for Convenience of Storage 
STANDARD | 
WONT TIP 
FLAT FOLD 


HE compactness with which the Standard 

Non-Tipping Chair folds represents economy, 
in that very little floor space is required for 
storage. 


Many advanced features only to be found in the 
Standard Chair Line developed through our years of 
exclusive chair manufacturing will add many years 
of service to your seating problems. 


Standard Folding Chairs are made in a variety of 
styles, write for descriptive catalogue and prices. 


Standard Manufacturing Company, 
Cambridge City, 1020 S. Foote Street Indiana, 











S et a a 

. : i 
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For PERMANENT PROTECTION againet damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 





VUL-COT is solid at sides and bottom — 
so that even the smallest particles cannot 
sift through onto the floor. Vul-Cot can- 
not dent or bend; cannot split or break; 
will not scratch fine furniture. Three out 
of five who buy equipment for schools and 
offices specify Vul-Cot. Guaranteed for five 
years—many have been in service for thirty. 
At stationery and school supply houses! 





ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


VUL-COT BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


: Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
-the standard waste basket ~ 
MILWAUKEE eae WISCONSIN 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del., U.S.A. Offices in principal cities 
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With 
the 
Famous 
Moeser 


Extended 













A REMARKABLE LETTER 
FROM A WELL-KNOWN SUPERINTENDENT 


W. J. HAMILTON, Superintendent of Schools, Oak Park, 
Ill., wrote: 


“The arm rest on the desks is the best thing that we have 
found to insure erect posture, and the pupils assure us that 
the seats are more comfortable and more convenient for desk 
work through the addition of this arm rest. Our Board is plac- 
ing a large order for further installations of this type desk. 


“In Oak Park we have tried out practically all the various 
makes of school seats and find that there are Several excellent 
models on the market. However, it is the judgment of our 


building department, our teachers, and interested parents All Th Adv t 
that the National School Equipment seating types meet our ese an ee 
requirements the best of any. The workmanship is of the 


very best, quality of wood and materials is not equalled by With the Moeser Arm 


any other makes that we now have, while the hygienic physical 


: a ” 2 ° 
features are the best of any seating that we have in stock. — Available working surface more than doubled. 


—Full support for the back while writing. 


—Arm supported while writing, resulting in better 
penmanship and less fatigue and nervous strain. 


—Correct posture, encouraged by this Arm, insures protection from 
direct and reflected glare on the eyes. 


A Wonderful Finish —No necessity to twist body or incur strain on the spine. 


66 99 
That Does Not “Scratch The efficiency of the teacher’s work depends upon the degree of 


We have developed a remarkable finish, by which intelligent reciprocation on the part of the pupils— 
the tannic acid in the wood is brought to the surface, 


bringing with it the natural color of the wood. The And that reciprocation is determined, to a remarkable degree, upon 
finish is developed within the fibre, consequently it their comfort. 
cannot wear off nor rub off. . y : 

It has a richer, deeper color and a velvety “feel.” The Moeser Supporting Arm Top can be furnished with any 


It is both “hard” and “elastic”; also transparent. National School Desk. 
It is very pleasing and will harmonize with any in- 


terior finish. Woods treated by this process wear For complete information regarding the Moeser Extended Arm on 
longer and retain their original finished appearance School Desks, or concerning any other design of School Desk, write 
anaes for circulars. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
PORT WASHINGTON WISCONSIN 


Ask us about it. 
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Cuss 
‘LINO’ Desks 


for Teachers 


tn me et 
INO’ Tahl 
LNG Tables 
for Cafeterias 


are now used in 
many of our 


FINEST SCHOOLS 


No Breakage of Tops 





Quiet and Pleasing 


Sample of Top and 
Fall Particulars 


FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Lincoln Consolidated School Ypsilanti, Mich. Warren Holmes-Powers Company, Architects 


M & M 


GOLD BOND 
PORTABLE 
SCHOOLS 





12 Foot HIGH WALLS 


Flat Ceilings. Interior Walls and Ceilings 
Sheet Rock Plasterboard. 
Buildings Comply With All State Requirements 
Built Complete at Our Factory. 


Your Janitor with 4 Common Laborers and our Illustrated 
Instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


Established 1898 
SAGINAW, MICH. 











amer= The Speed 
and Ries of an Arrow 


Your product and selling points por- 
trayed in pictures arrive in the reader’s 
mind instantly and unmistakably; 
where words most often miss the mark. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


DESIGNERS @ 814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
ENGRAVERS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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TRUE TO NAME 


Don’t Buy Until You 
Have Obtained Quotations 
on the INVINCIBLE— 
The School Desk Supreme 


GUARANTEED FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


THE ROWLES LINE EMBODIES EVERY PRACTICAL TYPE OF DESK. IF THE INVINCIBLE 
IS NOT THE TYPE OF DESK DESIRED SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE FURNITURE CATALOG. 
WE WILL GLADLY MAIL ON aaaaane 


TTT IEE NOURAROC EVERLASTING 


BLACK BOAR D 


ENDURAROC is the ideal blackboard for 
any type of school building regardless of 
size, cost or location. It is fire and water- 
proof. It is uniform in thickness, light in 
weight, is available in long lengths, easy to 
handle, and cannot be broken by jars or vi- 
brations.s ENDURAROC weighs less than 
one-half as much as slate but is harder and 
possesses greater tensile strength. 

ENDURAROC is from every viewpoint 
the most economical blackboard—not only 
in first cost but in installation expense, trans- 
portation charges and upkeep. 

Write your nearest distributor or direct to 
factory for samples and further information. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., Metropolitan School Supply F. Graham Williams Brick Clark Building Material Co., 
565 Market Street, Co., Co., Jackson, Miss. 
San Francisco, Calif. Muskogee, Okla. Candler Building, Wm. S. Seng, 
H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., General Seating Co., Atlanta, Georgia. 304 Builders Exchange, 
923 K Street, 1900 South Blvd., The Geo. A. Draut Company, San Antonio, Tex. 
Sacramento, Calif. Charlotte, N. Car. Amarillo, Tex. O. B. Marston Supply Co., 
H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., D. E. Fryer & Company, Cress & Co., Inc., 337 W. Washington St., 
723 S. Hill Street, 1105 Second Ave., 96-98 Front St., Phoenix, Arizona. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Seattle, Wash. Portland, Oregon. F. W. Richardson, Inc., 

S. W. Nichols Company, Anderson Currie Co., Billings, Mont. 

Dallas, Texas. Saskatoon, Sask., Can. Winnipeg, Man., Can., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E.W.A. ROWLES CO. 2345 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Alexander Hamilton Junior High School No. 2, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects, Boston, Mass. John Galli- 
van Co., consulting heating engineers, Boston, Mass. John H. 
Nelles Co., heating contractors, Irving, N. J. 





LEFT: Motor-driven Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump, duplex D-20. 


A trend in school heating 


More and more architects are recommending 
Jennings Vacuum Heating Pumps for their new 
buildings. The Alexander Hamilton Junior High 
School No. 2, planned by Kilham, Hopkins & 
Greeley, is but one of many such Jennings 
installations. 


School superintendents, business managers, and 
school board members, too, realize the vital 
importance of the Jennings Pump in promoting 
the efficiency of the heating system—in assuring 
dependable operation season after season. 


If you are unacquainted with Jennings equip- 
ment, we will be pleased to send you our litera- 
ture which gives full information. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


11 Wilson Road South Norwalk, Conn. 
Branch Sales Offices: Atlanta, onan. Bos- cisco, Seattle, Tampa, Washington. In Canada: 
ton, Buffalc, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cleveland, Montreal, Toronto, and Vancouver. European 


ces: London, England, Norman Engineering 
Co.; Brussels, Belgium, and Amsterdam, Holland, 
Louis Reijners & Co.; Oslo, Norway, and Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Eooeniien & Wettre. 


Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Memphis, Miami, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New 
York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Richmond, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Fran- 


Jennings Pumps 
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Walking Home With The Audience! 


A LECTURER once asked a friend as to the surest 
way of finding out what the audience 
thought about the merits of the evening’s lecture. 
“Walk home with the audience,” was the brief 
reply. “And perhaps you’ll get an earful!” 

No one is a better judge than the audience itself 
as to whether the lecturer pleased, instructed, or 
inspired his listeners. The applause may afford 
some indication as to the extent to which the audi- 
ence was in accord with the speaker, but after all 
the finer shades of criticism must come from the 
individual listener, A prolonged period of silent 
listening may have awakened many thoughts, 
aroused feelings of disagreement, and spotted fal- 
lacies and inconsistencies. The collective audience 
will never tell the lecturer just where he could 
improve his discourse. 


Years ago we published from month to month 
such material as we thought our readers wanted. 
Today we publish what we know they want. 

The reason for this is that we walked home 
with the school audience of America. We have 
kept in close touch with that audience. We know 
its needs, its desires, its aspirations. We aim to 
meet these needs, desires, and aspirations—in brief 
to render a maximum service to the school interests 
of the country. 


Thus, time and again, we have asked our read- 
ers to tell us what they like about us, and what 
they don’t like, what they believe we ought to 
emphasize and what we ought to omit. In select- 
ing manuscripts and in writing our leaders, we are 
constantly guided by what we know our readers 
need and want most. 

The editor of this journal served for many 
years as a member of an important school board, 
and is thus reasonably experienced in school ad- 
ministrative procedure, but with constant changes 
in the field of popular education, new situation$s, 
new methods, and problems arise. He must prac- 
tice alertness and circumspection, and keep in con- 
stant touch with the newer problems that arise and 
the solution that must be applied under present- 
day conditions. 

WitiiaM GeorGE Bruce, 
Editor. 
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Bring Your Science Department Up to Date 
with the “Standard Educational Equipment”’ 


FILLS A LONG FELT NEED 





12 Circuit Type B Panel for High School and College Requirements 


The Standard Electric Time Company has recently perfected a new line of equip- 
ment to be used in physics, chemistry, and biology laboratories or wherever electricity is 
used for experimental purposes. 

The object of the equipment is to deliver various voltages such as 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 
16, 18, 20, 24 volts from the storage battery, also 110 volts D.C. from the motor generator 
and 110 volts A.C. from lighting current to the various tables and other points desired. 
The equipment is so arranged that all table circuits may receive the same or different 
voltages simultaneously. The apparatus consists of a plug-in panel, also a battery charg- 
ing and motor generator control panel, storage battery, and motor generator set. The 
illustration shows a 12-circuit apparatus, but panels can be furnished for any desired num- 
ber of circuits. The flexibility of the equipment permits of a very wide range of electrical 
experiments. 

By having various groups of students work on different experiments at the same time 
it can be readily seen that it requires less duplication of laboratory apparatus with a con- 
sequent saving in expense. Another advantage is that it eliminates the possibility of 
exchanging information among the students and thus requires each group to work out its 
own results. The apparatus itself affords a good field for study and demonstration. 

If you are contemplating a new school be sure to have your Architect include this 
important equipment in his specifications. The Company will be glad to present a propo- 
sition to you for your present school without any obligation, if you will write them. Send 
for catalogue on laboratory equipment. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 








89 Logan Street SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
BRANCHES 
1428 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore 717 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 50 Church St., New York City 
625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 562 Penn St., Denver 1725 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
10 High St., Boston Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 229 Pine St., Portland, Ore. 
901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 1244 Innes Ave., Los Angeles 690 Market St., San Francisco 
217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte 745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 148 Adams Ave., Scranton 
1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, Can. 918 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
83 South High St., Columbus S-110 Cedar St., Spokane, Wash. 
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If I Had My First Year as a Superintendent 
to Do Over 


Peter Ronalson 


In the first plece, I should not try to make 
over the entire school the first week, the first 
month, or even the first year. I should recog- 
nize the fact that my predecessor must have had 
some modicum of common sense and knowledge 
of school administration and until I had evi- 
dence to the contrary I should assume that he 
had been performing his duties capably. 

The new superintendent has not been in town 
very many hours before he comes in contact 
with the people who are aching to tell of the old 
superintendent’s mistakes. The woman who 
was jealous of the superintendent’s wife, the 
man whose daughter did not get a job on the 
teaching force, the family whose son did not 
graduate, and all the rest of the inhabitants 
whose scalping knives were ground to a razor- 
edge for the out-going school head are perfectly 
willing to tell the in-coming man of the short- 
comings of the former administration. 

Their information might be instructive and 
profitable if these good people would come out 
in the open and tell their real reasons for want- 
ing a change of superintendents. As a rule the 
reasons they give and the real reasons for their 
attitude have no perceptible degree of similarity. 
Mrs. Johnson does not broadeast the disappoint- 
ment she felt when Mrs. Old Superintendent de- 
feated her for the presidency of the Wednesday 
Afternoon Literary Club. If we are to believe 
Mrs. Johnson’s story, she wanted Mr. Old 
Superintendent to leave town because he allowed 
the children a scandalous amount of freedom. 
Mr. John Schmidt is very reticent about dis- 
cussing the failures of John Junior to get along 
in school, but it requires no urging to induce 
him to discuss at length the weakness of the 
superintendent in supervising his teaching 
force. I should be careful not to be stampeded 
into a sudden reversal of my _ predecessor’s 
policies by old wives’ tales of his errors. 

Accepting Useful Help 

Neither should J go to the opposite extreme 
of disregarding atl suggestions. Board mem- 
bers have often seen years of service on the 
school board, and in those vears they have 
picked up a great deal of practical knowledge of 
the general principles of school administration. 
They have seen superintendents come and go. 
They have had an opportunity to observe that 
the philosophy and policies cf some of these 
superintendents enabled them to get along 
better than others. 

Often there are other people in town who have 
the welfare of the schools at heart and are 
anxious to start the new superintendent right. 
When these folks, sincerely anxious to have the 
new superintendent make good, come to him 
with advice, he should welcome the opportunity 
to profit by their experience and observation. 
IT should make a note of every suggestion such 
people might make to me, but I should defer 
action until I had an opportunity to study 
the community for myself, had seen the school 
in active operation, and had found time to form 
a judgment of my own. 

As to powers and prerogatives, I should not 
be too jealous of my school board. No matter 
what my educational equipment might be, I 
should not be dead sure that I knew all there 
was to know about running a school system. 
The school board in a small town employing a 
young superintendent, who is merely serving his 
apprenticeship as it were, is often forced to take 
into its own hands matters that the board in a 
larger town, able to afford a mature man of ex- 
perience, leaves entirely to the discretion of the 
superintendent. So if I were starting over, 


even though my board might assume to itself 
some of the powers and the duties that the pro- 
fessors of educational administration say belong 
entirely in the province of the superintendent, 
I should not fret overly much. 

Responsibility Comes to the Able Man 

Board members are generally busy people with 
many interests to occupy their time and atten- 
tion. It is a rare board that is not willing to 
shift its responsibilities to its superintendent es 
soon as he has convinced it of his ability to 
assume them. If a superintendent who has 
been in the community long enough for the 
school board to know his caliber complains that 
his board does not give him enough rope, the 
probabilities are that the fault lies with himself. 
In school administration as in every other phase 
of human endeavor, responsibilities gravitate to 
him who shows his ability to take care of them. 

I should not try to play Mussolini with my 
teachers, especially the older teachers. Even 
though they might be doing things in a way that 
would seem antiquated and mistaken, I should 
be patient in bringing about changes. Many 
an old teacher is of more value to the school and 
to society, happy in her time-worn old familiar 
rut, than she would be if compelled to try to 
adapt herself over night to the new. The super- 
intendent who would have the old teacher 
change her ways must have the time and pa- 
tience to first change her point of view. After 
a while, a tactful suggestion here and a thought- 
provoking question there may work wonders. 
Old teachers can be led into doing much, but as 
many a young superintendent has learned to his 
sorrow, there is precious little that they can be 
forced into doing. 

If I had it to do over, I should treat the most 
trifling detail of my work with the utmost re- 
spect. To be exact, there are no trifles in the 
work of the school superintendent. Every deci- 
sion he makes affects in some way some mother’s 
child, and what relates to her child never looks 
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HOW ONE SCHOOL SYSTEM HAS GROWN IN 
HOLDING POWER. 


A clever graphic representation of the holding power and 
growing efficiency of a school system is presented by Mr. 
George Fox, county superintendent of schools of Anne 
Arundel county, Maryland, in his report for the school 
year 1926. 

Mr. Fox represents the school system as a growing tree. 
It will be noted that the tree in 1916 encompassed all the 
children in the first and second grades, but that its upper 
branches had become extremely slim at the point repre- 
senting the eighth grade. Only a few children graduated 
from the schools and still less entered the high school and 
graduated from it. 

The same school system in 1925 showed a loss in the 
first and second grades due to the fact that there has been 
no increase in population, but in fact a falling off in the 
total school census. The shape of the tree, however, shows 
a healthy change and a vastly larger number of children 
are held through the eight grades and attend high school. 
an upper branches of the tree are flourishing and well- 
filled. 

In 1916 the average school child in Anne Arundel county 
schools was 10 yrs. 7 mos. old and was registered in the 
third grade. In 1925, the average child was 10 yrs. 4 mos. 
old and was registered in the fourth grade—a gain of a full 
grade and a reduction of three months in the average age. 
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like a trifle to a mother. There is many a 
home in the land where the snap judgment of a 
village school superintendent on a petty detail 
of schoo] government causes for the time being 
more furor than the decision of the president 
of the United States in a question of interna- 
tional importance. I have seen trifles of no 
apparent consequence in the beginning precipi- 
tate school rows that rocked the entire commu- 
nity before they were ended. 
Perfecting Public Performances 

Whenever the school took part in a public per- 
formance, I should be particularly careful to 
see that no detail were overlooked. Many 
people never visit school and form their opinion 
of the school almost entirely from what they see 
at public entertainments. If the class plays, 
commencement programs, and Christmas enter- 
tainments go off well, they decide that every- 
thing is all right. If these public appearances 
of the school show careless preparation, they 
form the conclusion that everything is all 
wrong. Very few people have an opportunity 
to observe the fine work that the school is doing 
in teaching silent reading say, but slip-shod 
coaching of the senior play is revealed for the 
whole town to see. 

Nowhere is eternal vigilance more imperative 
than in overseeing the details of the high school 
commencement exercises. Commencement is 
the one time in the year that the attention of 
the entire community is centered on the school, 
as it is at no other season. To the families of 
the graduates, the high school commencement 
often ranks in importance with a wedding. 

The ordering of invitations, the correct en- 
grossing of diplomas, the selection of a speaker, 
the preparation of the musical program, the 
coaching of speakers from the class if there are 
any, arrangements for seating and ushering, 
every detail that contributes to the dignity of 
the oceasion and the pleasure of the graduates 
and their parents must be provided for. Above 
all, if any of the seniors were not going to re- 
ceive diplomas, I should make sure that the par- 
ents of those students would know their exact 
status months before commencement day. 

Scrupulosity in Business Matters 

I should be scrupulously careful in handling 
funds of school organizations. Few accusations 
that can be brought against a school man are 
more damning than that of dishonesty, and few 
are harder to refute if a man does not have 
clean-cut evidence in black and white. I should 
never deposit a cent of school money to my own 
personal account. I should see that the receipts 
of every school entertainment were carefully 
audited by some responsible person besides my- 
self, and I should see that there were receipts 
or vouchers on file to account for every expen- 
diture made from any school fund. 

Likewise I should try my very hardest to see 
that all school property received the same care- 
ful attention and conservation that the prudent 
business man gives his property. Many a 
school board is parsimonious in providing sup- 
plies and equipment, because it has seen equip- 
ment which it has bought in previous years 
ruined, wasted, and lost through the negligence 
of superintendent, principals, and teachers. 


In the management of my own personal busi- 
ness, I should see that I followed sound business 
principles. The leading members of the school 
board are almost invariably good business men, 
and they cannot be expected to entrust their 
leadership of their children and the spending 
of their taxes to a man who does not show any 
grasp of business fundamentals. However bril- 
liant he may be intellectually, a school superin- 
tendent is not going to go very far if he is un- 
able to meet his financial obligations as they 
become due or is habitually overdrawn at his 


bank. 












Comparisons are not always well received, 
and yet everything is relative; but the compari- 
sons in this article are meant to be helpful and 
constructive. One of the main points to be 
shown is that the difference between the best 
and the poorest states in education, may not be 
as great as some would lead us to suppose. 
Towns and cities within states, probably differ 
more than whole states. Also individual 
schools within cities differ very greatly in the 
amount and quality of real education which 
they produce. 

In the August issue of the American Educa- 
tional Digest, the author described a method of 
finding the Index of Holding Power, to be used 
for measuring the progress of city, county and 
state school systems. The arguments for the 
method are not repeated here. 

In 1920, the Russell Sage Foundation pub- 
lished a monograph by Leonard P. Ayres, in 
which he gave an index number to the states, 
apparently supposed to represent the educa- 
tional standing of the states. The ten points 
Ayres used are as follows: 

1. Per cent of school population attending 
school daily. 

2. Average days attended by each child of 
school age. 

3. Average number of days schools were 
kept open. 

4. Per cent that high-school attendance is 
of total attendance. 

5. Per cent that boys are of girls in high 
school. 

6. Average annual expenditure per child at- 
tending. 

7. Average annual expenditure per teacher 
employed. 

8. Average annual expenditure per teacher 
employed. 

9. Expenditure per pupil for purposes other 
than teachers’ salaries. 

10. Expenditure per teacher for salaries. 

Of these ten components, five are nonfinancial 
and five are financial. a 

In 1925, Frank M. Phillips published a mono- 
graph called the “Educational Ranking of 
States by Two Methods.” This was later sup- 
plemented by-“Edueational Rank of the States, 
1924.” In this study the Ayres method was 
used and also a plan -devised by Mr. Phillips 
in which he also used ten points, some of which 
were like those in the Ayres method. 

The ten points selected by Phillips for rank- 
ing the states are as follows: 

1. Percentage of illiterates ten years of age 
and over. 

2. Ratio of number of children in average 
daily attendance to number 5 to 17 years of age, 
inclusive. 

3. Percentage of attendance in high school. 

4. Average number of days attended by 
each child enrolled. 

5. Average number of days schools were 
kept open. 

6. Ratio of number of students taking 
normal training courses to number of teaching 
positions. 

7. Percentage of high-school 
continuing their education. 


graduates 


8. Total cost. excluding salaries, per pupil 
in average daily attendance. 


9. Average annual salary of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors. 

10. Total amount expended per child of 
school age. 

Phillips gave less emphasis than Ayres did to 
financial items. There are seven nonfinancial 


Public-School Progress of the States 


Ernest C. Witham, Wilmington, Del. 
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FIG. 1. INDEX OF THE HOLDING POWER OF THE SEVERAL STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


and only three financial components in the 
Phillips method. 

The general scheme followed by both Ayres 
and Phillips is similar; namely taking ten com- 
ponents and by either averaging or ranking 
them, finally arrive at one figure which is sup- 
posed to represent the comparative rank or 
standing of the states. 

What automobile industry would measure its 
success on ten components such as these or any 
others ? 

1. Percentage of material spoiled in the 
process of manufacture. 

2. Average number of automobiles finished 
per day. 

3. Total cost excluding salaries, per auto- 
mobile completed, per day. 

4. Average annual salary of workmen, 
foremen, and managers. 

5. Total amount expended per automobile 
from start to finish. 

6. Average number of days the factory was 
in operation. 

7. Average number of days worked by each 
man on the payroll 

8. Ratio of the number of students taking 
apprentice training courses to the number of 
foremanship positions. 

9. Percentage of illiterates among the em- 
ployees. 

10. Percentage of employees who own their 
own homes. 

Certainly these points are pertinent to the 
automobile business. 

How does the automobile industry measure 
its suecess? By one item only, namely—profit 
and loss. This may not be the last future word 
in business success, but up to the present time 
it is the final measure of all business. 

Why can we not figure profit and loss in edu- 
cation ? 

Undoubtedly we can, and the way to do it is 
via holding power. <A few details will have to 
be worked out, in order to get not only uni- 
formity, but exactly similar results from all 
situations. This can be done rather easily, and 
incidentally bring order out of our present 
more-or-less chaotic condition of statistics due 
to inaccuracies and lack of definitions. 
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At the present stage of our development of 
society no very complicated data can be col- 
lected so that there can be even reasonable 
assurance that it is correct. The federal gov- 
ernment does the very best it can in securing 
reliable data, but it must rely upon all the states 
and even the towns and cities within the states 
for information, and hardly two of the states are | 
following the same plan of child accounting. 

The state should probably be the unit in 
school matters but if there is to be uniformity 
of data secured, then all the states must follow 
the same plan, or in other words, a federal plan 
of child accounting. Most state reports give 
the number of pupils under each grade of in- 
struction, but some do not. In such cases the 
information is far from being satisfactory. 
There is no item that seems to be common to all 
reports, but the distribution of pupils over the 
grades seems to be one of the most general so 
that it could be easily made universal. 

The source of my information was largely 
“Statistics of State School Systems” prepared 
under the direction of Frank M. Phillips chief 
of the Division of Statistics of the Bureau of 
Education. In some cases the data used was 
obtained directly from the states. While there 
may be slight errors in the data used, it would 
appear that they must’ be small, because the 
correlation (using the product-moment for- 
mula) between two sets of indexes of the 49 
states and the District of Columbia, with a year 
between, was .95. 


Standing of States—Highest and Lowest. 


Sum of Holding- 
Ayres Ranks by Power 
Indexes Phillips Indexes 
re 94.5 132 92.2 
BHIWORG W536. 604 8 6a 34.9 418 69.0 
Difference ....... 59.6 296 23.2 


Phillips ranks the states and the District of 
Columbia from 1 to 49. To some, ranking the 
states does not seem exactly desirable and not 
of much real value. An index of the states is 
much better, because the indexes enable one to 
note the progress in school systems from time 
to time, also to compare standing with other 
school systems. 

In the following table the standing of the 
states by the three methods is given. Also the 
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ranks of the states by the three methods. Little 
store is placed upon the exact ranks by the 
writer of this article. 

Figure I is a chart showing the public-school 
standing of the states by three methods, made 
up from the foregoing table. The chart inter- 
val for Ayres Indexes is .4, and extends from 
34.9 to 94.5. The chart interval for the totals 
of the Phillips Ranks is 2 and extends from 420 
to 132. The chart interval for the index of 
holding power is .2, and extends from 69.0 to 
92.2. 

Nine groups of the states have been made ac- 
cording to their index of holding power. 


INDEX OF HOLDING POWER FOR THE 
UNITED STATES—1923-1924 


92-94 Maine, Oregon, Washington. 

89-91 California, Colorado, District of Columbia, 
Tdaho, Illinois, Indiana, Towa, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Utah, Massachusetts. Ohio, New 
Hampshire, South Dakota, Minnesota. 

86-88 Connecticut, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New York, North Dakota, Vermont, 
Wyoming. 

83-85 Delaware, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania. 

80-82 Oklahoma. 

77-79 Arizona, Mississippi, Texas. 

74-76 Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, New Mexico, 
Tennessee, West Virginia. 

71-73 Alabama, Louisiana, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia. 

68-70 South Carolina, Georgia. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 
UNDER EACH GRADE OF INSTRUCTION 
IN SIX REPRESENTATIVE STATES 
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The six silhouettes (Fig. III) show graphi- 
cally the percentage of pupils under each grade 
of instruction in six different commonwealths. 
The school system that shows the greater per 
cent in the grades beyond compulsory education 
would seem to be turning out a greater quantity 
at least of the so-called finished product than the 
system with smaller per cent of pupils in higher 
grades and high school. 

When we think of good schools we think of 
New Jersey, yet the holding power is not as 
large in New Jersey, according to the informa- 
tion we have, as we would have supposed it to be. 
Are there some kind of trade or vocational 
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FIG. II. STANDING OF THE SEVERAL STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS BY THE AYRES, PHILLIPS, AND 
WITHAM METHODS. 


schools taking the older pupils in large quan- 
tities, and not reporting them in junior and 
senior high-school grades? Of course this 
would make a ditference, and this is one of the 
details suggested which will need to be worked 
out before comparisons are just. 


At present all ratings and comparisons are 
only tentative. It is also probably true that 
some of the wealthy states have special diffi- 
culties to overcome as well as do their less 
wealthy and more sparsely settled sisters. Each 
state more than likely has its own trying prob- 
lems, and there is probably not a commonwealth 
in our constellation that at the present time is 
not making an honorable stride in developing 
its schools. The big, wealthy states spend great 


sums for educational purposes. They do not 
spend too much, probably not enough; but they 
have many superior schools and _institu- 
tions. The great work they are doing is 
understood and appreciated; but the fact 
remains that in some of these states, there 
are a great many children either not in school, 
or not in the upper grades and high school, and 
for all children not in school, superior schools 
are no better than inferior schools. 


Regardless of other features such as building, 
teachers’ salaries, professional standing of the 
teachers, courses of study, administration and 
supervision, school systems should not rate high 
unless the percentage of pupils in the upper six 
Quuantitatively a system cannot 


grades is high. 
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be maintained on a junior and senior high- 
school grade type, with most of the pupils in the 
elementary schools. 

Seven states maintain eleven grade systems, 
that is, seven elementary grades and four high- 
school grades. The adding of another grade to 
these school systems would, alone, bring them up 
considerably on holding power in indexes, worked 
according to the formula prepared. If Texas 
were to have eight elementary grades, or in all 
twelve grades instead of eleven, its index of 
holding power would shoot up from a rank of 
35th among the states to at least half-way to the 
top. There are cities in Texas under the pres- 
ent eleven grades whose holding power is very 
high. 

The standing of the states is important but 
as each state is sovereign unto itself in school 
matters, the degree with which they go forward 
is almost entirely up to themselves. On the 
other hand the standing of the counties is a 
matter that is within the jurisdiction of the in- 
dividual commonwealths. A state has power 
not only to suggest improvements but the ability 
to make them within its own borders. The 
index of holding power, if applied on a fair basis 
to the counties, will give all concerned a reli- 
able measure of school efficiency. A number 
of states have been using the Ayres or a modi- 
fied form of the Avres index system for rating 
their counties, apparently with not entirely 
satisfactory results. 

Tt is not enlightening to average days, dollars, 
and pupils, and this is about what has been 
done. Neither is it advisable to publish com- 
parative ratings of a complicated nature, be- 
cause they can never be proved nor disproved, 
and few are satisfied thereby. 

There must be a simpler and better index of 
school progress. The index of holding power 
has the required qualifications. It is based 
upon the number of pupils under each grade of 
instruction. 


From the number is figured the percentage of 
pupils in each grade. The tentative standard 
distribution of the per cent of pupils in three 


groups of grades is as follows: 
Pupils in the elementary grades... 


n 


> 
-0 


1-¢ 55% 
Pupils in the middle grades....... 7-9 25% 
Pupils in the senior grades........ 10-12 20% 
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FIG. IIl. HOLDING POWER OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN SIX STATES. 
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Meeting of the World Federation of Education 


Associations at Toronto, Canada 
Supt. T. J. Jones, West Allis, Wis. 


The Second Biennial Conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations met in 
Toronto, Canada, August 7 to August 13 inclu- 
sive. It was a remarkable gathering made up 
of educators representing practically every civi- 
lized country. 

The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions was organized in the summer of 1923 at 
San Francisco in connection with the meeting 
of the National Education Association of the 
United States which met in that city. The first 
biennial conference was held in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in the summer of 1925. At the Edin- 
burgh meeting 1,400 delegates were present from 
different countries of the world. “It was 
esteemed a brilliant event in the history of edu- 
cation.” 

The second biennial conference of the federa- 
tion, which met in Toronto, was a great educa- 
tional gathering. The meetings were held in 
the buildings of the University of Toronto and a 
total of eight thousand delegates were enrolled. 
Of these some two thousand come from the 
United States, four hundred from the British 
Isles while some 150 delegates came from 
other foreign countries. There were many dis- 
tinguished delegates from England, Scotland, 
Treland, Australia, Germany, Denmark, Persia, 
India, China, and Japan. 

Doctor Augustus O. Thomas of Augusta, 
Maine, was reelected president and Professor 
Harry Charlesworth of Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, Doctor Kuo of Southeastern University, 
Shangaai, China, and Doctor E. J. Sainsbury, 
Thames Ditton of Surrey, England, were re- 
elected as vice-presidents. Professor Charles 
H. Williams of the University of Missouri was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 

The World Federation has been especially 
fortunate in the selection of its president, Doc- 
tor Augustus O. Thomas and its secretary- 
treasurer, Professor Charles H. Williams. To 
Doctor Thomas possibly more than to any 
other is due the credit for this great organi- 
zation. He has served as president since 
the organization of the federation in 1923. 
Its remarkable growth and success and influence 
in the past four years has been due to his energy 
and ability as organizer and executive. He has 
succeeded wonderfully in getting the coopera- 
tion of educators from all over the world. His 
vision has been such that it has appealed to and 
grasped the interest and hearty support of lead- 
ers in educational thought throughout the 
world. The State of Maine, in which he is the 
state superintendent, has given him all the time 
necessary to devote to upbuilding the federation. 
Likewise the University of Missouri has granted 
to Doctor Williams, office room, office assistance, 
and time to devote to the work of the asso- 
ciation. 

The Toronto conference adopted articles of 
incorporation for the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Association. That was one of the im- 
portant achievements of the conference. The 
association is incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York and has been granted a 
charter by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 59 of these laws. The membership 
provided by the articles of incorporation “shall 
be composed of educational organizations, asso- 
ciations of persons directly connected with edu- 
cation, associations of educational authorities, 
institutions of learning, or associations whose 
chief function is education.” 

The purposes of the World Federation of 
Education Associations are tersely told in the 





DR. AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS, 


President of the World Federation of Educational 
Associations, Augusta, Me. 


articles of incorporation as follows: “The pur- 
poses for which such corporation is to be formed 
are to promote the cause of education and to 
elevate the character of teaching throughout 
the world; to secure international cooperation 
in educational enterprise; to foster the dissemi- 
nation of information concerning the progress 
of education in all its forms among nations and 
peoples; to advise and promote suitable and 
effective means to bring into closer co-ordina- 
tion the various agencies in every civilized 
country which have to do with education; to 
cultivate international goodwill and to promote 
the interests of world-wide peace.” Certainly 
an association with purposes so elevating and 
so far-reaching in their influence in molding the 
lives of men and women throughout the world 
is worthy of consideration on the part of educa- 
tors and educational agencies throughout the 
world. 


The wide range of effort by the federation is 
indicated by the fact that nineteen departments, 
divisions, and group conferences are now in 
existence, covering the widest range of educa- 
tion from preschool to adult education. 

The great success of the Toronto conference 
and the delightful and profitable time enjoyed 
by the delegates were largely due to the un- 
tiring efforts of the Canadian committee of 
arrangements. ‘The officers of this committee 
were: Doctor E. A. Hardy, Chairman; Pro- 
fessor Charles G. Fraser, secretary; and Pro- 
fessor R. M. Speirs, treasurer. Chairmen of 
important subcommittees were, Professor S. H. 
Henry. Doctor D. D. MacDonald, Doctor A. F. 
Marty, Professor W. J. Dunlop, Dr. E. A. 
Hardy. The loyalty of the Canadian teachers 
to the cause of education as manifested in this 
conference is unsurpassed. The Canadian 
teachers voluntarily. contributed nearly $20,000 
to help make he conference a complete success. 

The Ontario Provincial Government through 
the hearty support of the Hon. G. Howard Fer- 
guson, prime minister of Ontario, contributed 
$10,000 to entertain the official delegates and 
over-seas delegates to a day’s excursion to 
Niagara Falls. It would be difficult to imagine 
a better planned and more successful excursion 
to Niagara Falls than this. A thousand dele- 
gates enjoyed the hospitality as guests of the 
Ontario government. It was a wonderful day 
and every delegate was enthusiastic in his praise 
of the generosity of the Canadian teachers and 
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the Ontario government. All other delegates 
attending the conference were given an excur- 
sion to Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph, 
Ontario. , 


In addition to this unbounded hospitality, the 
board of education of the City of Toronto tend- 
ered a luncheon in King Edward Hotel on Tues- 
day to the officials and over-seas delegates. 

Two other outstanding features were provided 
by the City of Toronto. A complimentary con- 
cert was tendered by the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition Chorus under the direction of Doctor 
H. H. Fricker. This great concert in which 
2300 persons participated, accompanied by the 
Toronto Concert Band was “a real contribution 
to the pleasure of the delegates to the world con- 
ference.” 

Another great undertaking and one long to 
be remembered by the delegates was the pageant 
entitled “The Heart of the World” which was 
“a symbolic presentation of the power of chil- 
dren and song in the development of civiliza- 
tion.” by Augustus Bridle. This beautiful 
pageant was intended to convey the basic truth 
of the federation and to make the picturesque- 
ness of peace appreciated as much as the 
picturesqueness of war. Some conception of 
this stupendous undertaking may be obtained 
by the fact that 1,400 people participated in the 
pageant. There was a great chorus of 600 in 
colors, a stage chorus of 300 in costume, a world 
character chorus of 60, a children’s chorus of 
300, three dancing groups, pantomime character 
parts, national groups in special acts, and the 
Toronto Concert Band of 55 instruments. The 
whole pageant was a wonderful spectacle of 
music, color, and movement. It was a sym- 
bolic picture of the development of the world 
from savagery to civilization through the influ- 
ence of education. It presented many national 
airs, national costumes, and national dances, 
with a magnificent finale ensemble representing 
the world in harmony through the power of the 
child. It took four stages, rising one above the 
other, to present this stupendous undertaking. 
Nothing could have been presented more in har- 
mony with the spirit and purpose of the confer- 
ence than this pageant entitled “The Heart of 
the World.” 

Many leaders of educational thought and 
progress, representing every Continent, were in 
attendance and took active part in the discus- 
sions and proceedings of the conference. Some 
of the distinguished delegates were: 


Miss Grace Li of China, daughter of the second 
president of the Chinese Republic. 

Miss Sushama Tagore of Calcutta, India, niece of 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

in D. Piereff, deputy minister of education of Bul- 
garia. 

T. J. O'Connell, leader of the Labor Party in Ireland. 

Miss Mary Tweedie, of the Educational Institute of 
Seotland. 

Fred Mander, president of the National Union of 
Teachers of England. 

Dr. Otto Tacke of Stetting, Germany, who declared 
that “educationalists were building up a new Germany 
in sincere communion with other peoples as typified 
by the World Federation.” 

A. Beijan, deputy minister of education of Persia. 

Professor Moises Saenz, assistant secretary for edu- 
eation of Mexico. 

Dr. P. W. Kuo, China. 

V. Gogate, Arindah, India. 

Miss Cornelia Adair, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States. 

Dr. M. Sawayanagi, president of the Imperial 
Japanese Education Association and member of the 
Japanese House of Peers. 

Dr. Signey Wei, Peking, China. 

Dr. S. U. Chaturvedi, India. 

Mr. Raphael Herman, Washington, D. C., donor of 
the Herman Award for an Educational Plan Caleulated 
to Produce World Friendship and Justice. 

Dr. Jacob Lange, Adense, Denmark. 

Mr. H. Aisawa, Japan. 

Dr. A. Cavadas, Parnassus, Greece. 

Mile. Suzanne Ferriere. Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. Denes Janossey, Hungary. 

Dr. Bruno Koslowski, Poland. 

Mr. Francisco Vizeariondo, Porto Rico. 

Dr. Jiri Vranek, Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. Katzaroff, University of Sofia. Bulgaria. 

Mlle. Madeline Kaiser, Brussels, Belgium. 

Dr. Francis Deak, Hungary. 

Dr. Franpisek Kueton, Czechoslovakia, 

Senor Benjamin Cohen. Chile. 

Mr. Paul Hansen, Helsinfor. Denmark. 

President N. Katayama, Japan. 


(Concluded on Page 136) 
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School funds of all kinds are protected from 
the time they are levied until they are expended. 
This is true whether the money is to be used for 
current expenses, for the purchase of new 
equipment, or for land and new buildings. The 
school treasurer and the depositories are 
bonded; bonds are required of contractors and 
architects so that there is little possibility of a 
school district suffering financial loss through 
the careless handling of school funds. 

But very often the school district is not pro- 
tected from financial loss due to the destruction 
of property for which money has been expended. 
The protection of property entrusted to school 
boards presents many and varied problems. 

School property is subject to depreciation, 
obsolescence, inadequacy, chance destruction, 
and accidents. ‘Those responsible for the man- 
agement, maintenance, and preservation of 
school property must consider these hazards, 
anticipate them, avoid them if possible, and take 
the necessary steps to meet them. Business 
coneerns consider these hazards and are pre- 
pared to meet them. Reserves for depreciation 
are set up by almost every type of business con- 
cerns. Their property is insured against chance 
destruction, and they know very well that they 
cannot continue to do business if their places of 
business are inadequate or obsolete. Yet we 
find business men serving on school boards, who 
do not seem the least bit concerned about these 
hazards when it comes to school property. 


Hazards of Chance Destruction 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss the 
manner in which school boards protect school 
property against one form of hazard, chance 
destruction. 

The writer secured the greater part of the in- 
formation given here from a study made by 
him of the manner in which school boards in 
Minnesota handle their insurance problems.! 
Use has also been made of information gathered 
by Melchior in his study of the same problem 
in New York state.* 

Five schoolhouses burn every day in the 
United States. For every two new schools 
erected, one is destroyed by fire. During the 
nine-year period from 1914 to 1923 there was an 
average of 24 schoolhouse fires in Minnesota per 
year, with an average yearly loss of $291,625. 
In New York state, not including the three large 
cities of New York, Rochester, and Buffalo, 
there were 91 schoolhouse fires from Jan. 1, 
1915, to Dee. 31, 1920, with an average loss per 
year of $159,216. 

If surveys were made in every state, no doubt 
similar figures would be the result. The total 
figure for the United States if available would 
be staggering. 

There can be no doubt about the existence of 
the fire hazard. The big problem before school 
officials is how to reduce this loss. 

Methods of Protecting School Property 

There are three ways in which this problem 
may be met. The school district may assume 
the risk itself; it may purchase protection by 
insuring in insurance companies; or it may 
combine the two. If the district assumes the 
risk, it may set aside a reserve fund with which 
to replace losses, or it may assume the risk 
without any provision for meeting it whatever. 
In this latter case it will have to take all losses 
as they come. 





‘Skaaland, S. G. An Analysis of the Practices and 
Procedures Followed in Insuring School Property in 
Minnesota. M. A. Thesis, Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Library, 1926. 

“Melchior, W. T. Insuring School Property, Teach- 
New 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 
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Public-School Property Insurance 


S. G. Skaaland, Superintendent, Sandstone, Minn. 


The city of St. Paul carries no insurance on 
school property, except on certain types of port- 
ables. New York, Washington, D. C., and New 
Bedford are cities where no insurance is carried. 
Eleven out of 34 cities of the United States 
with a population of 100,000 or over make little 
or no provision for loss of school property by 
fire. Eight out of 82 cities with a population 
between 30,000 and 100,000 make but little pro- 
vision.® 

It is quite evident that very many of the larg- 
est cities do not insure school property. How 
large a city should be before it can afford to be 
without insurance is not easy to say. 

Fourteen out of 116 cities of 30,000 popula- 
tion or over set up reserve funds as protection 
against fire losses cither in the form of special 
school-board funds or municipal funds. Cin- 
cinnati has insured by a special fund for the 
past ten years and sets aside $25,000 annually 
from current taxes for this fund. This appro- 
priation amounts to the estimated annual cost 
of insuring their school property in private in- 
surance companies. Seattle now has“a )reserve 
fund of $100,000, and Kansas City has over 
$80,000 accumulated for that purpose.4 

It is not certain, however, that the method of 
setting up reserves is sound financially; except 
in very large cities. 

Protection by Purchase of Insurance 

It has become standard business practice to 
protect property against accidental losses by the 
purchase of insurance. Very few property 
owners would care to be without insurance for 
even a single day. Yet not one man in a hun- 
dred really knows his insurance, is familiar with 
the terms of his pclicy, or understands its obli- 
gations and limitations. This is equally true of 
school boards purchasing insurance for school 
property. 

The insurance policy is an agreement to in- 
demnify the insured under certain conditions 
for proved loss or damage by fire, up to a cer- 
tain amount. What these specific conditions 
are can be easily ascertained by making a study 
of any standard fire-insurance policy. 

One of the conditions, and probably the most 
important one, is that settlement for loss or 
damage by fire will be made on the basis of re- 
placement cost at the time of the fire, less 
proper allowance for depreciation. 

Appraisal of School Property 

It would seem that the first step in planning 
an insurance program for public-school property 

8Melchior, W. T. 
1925. p. 148. 


‘Melchior. W. T. 
1925, pp. 148-150. 
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would be the scientific appraisal of the property 
to be insured. Investigations have revealed 
that there is much laxity in this matter on the 
part of school officials. 

In Minnesota 52.4 per cent of the 103 districts 
reporting on this point, state that the appraisal 
for insurance purposes was done by school offi- 
cials themselves; 17.4 per cent report that the 
insurance agents themselves do it alone; 14.3 
per cent report that it was done by local con- 
tractors or architects. In only 5.8 per cent of 
the cases was it done by appraisal firms. In 
28.4 per cent of the cases it was reported that 
no special method was employed. It is quite 
probable that in these latter cases very little 
attention had been paid the matter. Of the dis- 
tricts not making any report of this matter, it 
is quite safe to say that no proper appraisal of 
the property was made. As to the manner in 
which the appraisal was made, the answer was 
practically in all cases “estimated.” In New 
York state only 3.2 per cent of the 410 districts 
reporting used the services of an appraisal firm. 

This indicates very poor insurance practice, 
as there can be little question but that very few 
of the schools, except where appraisal firms were 
employed, were properly appraised. 

It must be borne in mind that whenever a fire 
occurs, the insured must prove the loss he 
claims. The burden of the proof is on the 
policy holder. He must make a complete in- 
ventory of the loss, stating the quality and value 
of each article involved and the amount claimed 
thereon. 

The contents of a school building can be quite 
easily inventoried. School officials should in- 
sist that it be done annually and a record kept. 

Advantages of Employing Appraisal Firms 

Buildings, however, are more difficult to 
evaluate, and it is seldom that school boards 
have records of them in sufficient detail as re- 
quired by insurance adjusters. When the prop- 
erty is destroyed the insured may have very 
little evidence to support their claims. 

School boards as a rule are not competent to 
make appraisals that will satisfy fire adjusters. 
Scientific and accurate appraisals require ex- 
pert knowledge and experience. 

There are many reasons why it would be of 
advantage to school boards to employ expert © 
appraisers. An appraisal by some appraisal 
firm establishes from a disinterested standpoint 
the insurable value of the property. It is an 
itemized, provable statement of valuation from 
which insurance can be accurately written. It 
is a complete inventory of buildings and equip- 
ment priced on the basis of new reproductive 
costs, with separate and specific judgments of 
depreciation. When fire‘ occurs the appraisal 
provides a complete and satisfactory proof of 
loss. ° 

Records of all appraisals are kept by the com- 
pany so that, if the school board’s copy is lost a 
duplicate easily can be obtained. Insurance 
companies welcome the services of an appraisal 
firm as it is very easy for both the insurer and 
the insured to arrive at a just figure for the 
settlement of all claims, in exact accordance 
with the conditions of the insurance policy. 

The appraisal also supplies the school board 
with data necessary to rebuild and re-equip de- 
stroyed property. Close inspection by an ap- 
praisal firm would also discover existing fire 
hazards which can be removed by local author- 
ities. This might mean the saving of thousands 
of dollars. It must be remembered that the fire 
hazards determine the risk of destruction, and 
if the risk is great the insurance cost will be 
high. 
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The cost of a scientific appraisal by an ap- 
praisal firm is not so high but what every school 
district, even the smallest one, could well afford 
it. 

It is not possible here to go into details con- 
cerning appraisals. Sample appraisals are sent 
out by appraisal firms and the cost is also given. 
School boards would do well to investigate this 
matter and find out the many advantages of 
this service. 

Cost of Insurance 

The item of insurance cost on the budget is 
not a very large one as compared to other items. 
but it is nevertheless an important one. In 
Minnesota it was found to be .9 of one per cent 
of the total current expenditures for school pur- 
poses. The ratio of premium cost to value of 
school property was .2 of one per cent. 

This does not answer the question, [low much 
does it cost ?, because it does not state how much 
protection this cost gives. The actual protec- 
tion depends on the amount of insurance carried 
in proportion to value of property and the rate. 

Ratio of Insurance Carried to Value 

Tt was found that in Minnesota the average 
ratio for the state as a whole was 80 per cent. 
This ratio was quite uniform throughout the 
state, although in one city of the first class it 
was 60 per cent and in some of the smaller cities 
as high as 100 per cent. The average ratio of 
80 per cent for the state constitutes good insur- 
ance practice, as insurance men urge full insur- 
ance or at least 30 per cent. 

Co-insurance is of advantage to school boards, 
as school property can be insured to a higher 
percentage of value at a reduced cost. Officials 
who have the co-insurance clause in their con- 
tracts must be careful that they carry the 
amount of insurance agreed upon, otherwise in 
event of loss they will be contributors to the 
loss and will not receive the indemnity expected. 

The co-insurance clause is not made use of 
as much as it might be, due chiefly to the fact 
it is not fully understood. 

Insurance Rates 

The cost of insurance depends upon the 
amount of insurance carried and the rate. Very 
little ean be done by school authorities directly, 
in reducing or changing rates. Ordinarily in- 
surance rates are fixed by rating agencies who 
inspect the city or village and fix a basic rate 
for the whole community. In determining the 
basic rate, the efficiency of the fire department, 
the sufficiency of the water supply, effective 
building laws, police protection, and the fire 
loss record of the city and state are considered. 
To or from this basic rate thus established, 
additions or subtractions are made for the four 
hazard elements regarding buildings which are, 
location, exposure, construction, and occupancy. 

School boards can, however, inaugurate in- 
tensive fire-prevention programs and by reduc- 
ing the number of fires reduce rates. In in- 
augurating building programs they can insist on 
fireproof construction and thus not only reduce 
the number of fires and lower rates but also 
safeguard the lives of the children under their 
care. 

It is the contention of some insurance com- 
panies that schovol property constitutes a very 
poor risk. Some of them claim that 75 per cent 
of the premium money collected by them on 
school property is used in paying losses, and as 
it costs them 45 cents of every premium dollar 
to do business, they consider it poor business. 
The figures for Minnesota seem to carry out this 
contention of insurance companies so far as pay- 
ing fire losses is concerned. It was found that 
74.1 per cent of the premium money collected 
was paid out again in the form of indemnity. 
Melchior found, however, that for 59 cities of 
30,000 to 100,000 of the United States, the ratio 
was 24.25 per cent and that for New York state 
it was 35.62 per cent. 
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There is great laxity among school officials 
in keeping insurance records. School superin- 
tendents, especially in the smaller communities, 
pay little or no attention to this matter. The 
records are left largely in the hands of local 
fire-insurance agents. This is exceedingly poor 
administration of school affairs and very poor 
insurance practice. Very few  school-board 
members know how much insurance is carried 
and many school buildings would remain un- 
protected by insurance unless insurance men 
notified them of the expiration of their policies. 


Allotment and Length of Insurance 
The greater part of the insurance policies are 


written for a three-year term. This is good in- 
surance practice. Some districts use the five- 
year term. Very few write their insurance for 
one year. 

It is especially good practice in large school 
districts, where there are many policies, to 
check them for concurrency. As most policies 
are written for a three-year term, it is good 
practice to have one-third of the policies expire 
every year. The cost of the insurance will then 
be distributed evenly over the three-year period. 

It is also well to have all policies have the 
same dating so that the matter of insurance ean 
be taken care of just once during the year. It 
is troublesome as well as poor business practice 
to have policies expiring every month of the 
year. 
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The allotment of insurance to agents is a diffi- 
cult problem and has caused much dissension 
and discord in communities. The only criteria 
for this allotment are harmony and efficiency. 
No general plan or rule is applicable to all dis- 
tricts as local conditions differ. It is, however, 
a good plan for the school board to eall in all 
the agents in the city and discuss the matter in 
open meeting. A plan adopted in this manner 
and agreed upon by all agents themselves prob- 
ably will be the most satisfactory. 

Several large cities have worked out success- 
ful plans for allotting the insurance. Probably 
the most elaborate one has been worked out by 
the Minneapolis board of edueation. The de- 
tails of this plan are obtainable in mimeo- 
graphed form from the business superintendent. 
Another plan worthy of mention is the one in 
use in St. Joseph, Mo. 

After all has been said the best fire protection 
is fire prevention. School buildings ean be re- 
built and new equipment furnished even though 
the property destroved was not insured, but the 
lives of the pupils in the schools cannot be re- 
placed if lost by fire. Therefore in any event. 
whether school officials insure their school prop- 
erty or not, it is absolutely incumbent upon 
them to protect the lives of all pupils while at 
school. This ean best be done by earrving on 
continuously an intensive program of fire pre- 
vention. 


Experience or Guesswork? 
George R. Bryant, Manchester, Ohio 


I was very much interested in reading the 
article in the September number of THE AMER- 
IcAN Scuoot Boarp JourNat regarding the 
young school executive. It meant quite a bit 
to me because I am one of the much-criticized 
young school executives. 

The discussion concerning the “experimenter” 
among the young school men I considered rather 
sound, but I am forced to disagree with one or 
two statements which implied, rather than 
stated directly, that the young school executive 
is a dangerous person to have in a school system, 
because of his tendency to experiment. 

Experimentation, so called, is the term gen- 
erally applied to any system of diagnostic test- 
ing that may be carried on in the school to 
measure the results of teaching. Therefore, if 
the former school-board member should be asked 
concerning the experimenter, I imagine that he 
would mention tests and measurements. True, 
we measure our farm produce, our groceries, the 
gasoline we buy for our automobiles, but as for 
measuring the products of our teaching by a 
sound objective method, heaven forbid! Rather, 
we should use the teacher’s estimate, which has 
been proved time after time unsound. Is this 
the “theory” that the former school-board mem- 
ber is talking about? Standardized tests are 
based upon standards as set up after a careful 
study of the results of tests, ete., given in hun- 
dreds of schools. Therefore, it is not unsound 
for an executive to expect his children to meet 
the standards as set up after a study of other 
school results. This is not experimentation in 
my mind, but realization. 

Speaking of the old executives, it is said, 
“__while they have still held to the general plan 
which has been feund, up to that time, most 
effective.” Therefore, don’t buy that new 1927 
auto, but drive a 1903 model, side crank, “which 
up to that time has been found most effective” ? 
How do you know it is effective? The “experi- 
menters” can apply their measuring sticks but 
the others feel thus and so. The blue-back 
spellers of a decade ago contained lists of 
words that were veritable jawbreakers, but 
when John wrote the three forms, two, to, too, 


he beeame hopelessly confused, and when he 
tried to write or spell either, he mired down. 
The “experimenters” made some careful studies 
of spelling needs, and the first real movement 
toward teaching spelling to make speliers, began. 

True, the young man does often overdo some 
of the ideas that he picked up in college, but, 
for that matter, there are cranks to be found 
in the ranks of teachers as well as in other pro- 
fessions. We may well criticize the older execu- 
tive for his political tendencies, to which he 
often resorts to hold his position beeause of the 
fact that he is too prone to follow the general 
plan as against the younger man with a vision, 
who is ready to question, to weigh, the school 
problems with modern methods instead of “heft- 
ing” them with one hand. 


The young schoolman may make mistakes 
with his new book ideas, but he may at least do 
one or two good things. I believe that anyone 
will agree to this statement. So, also the older 
man may have been following mistaken ideas 
for several years, because of the very human 
tendency to become “sold” to an idea that one 
has used for a long time. Roger Bacon came 
close to losing his life at the stake because he 
suggested that if one wanted to find out some- 
thing about a fish, he should dissect one, not go 
to the Bible, which, although an excellent spirit- 
ual guide, was not to be so highly recommended 
as a biological guide. I cannot possibly see 
how such an idea, if introduced into the class- 
rooms of that time, could have done harm to the 
education of the period. Roger Bacon, how- 
ever did not follow “the general plan, which 
(had) been found, up to that time, most effec- 
tive.” The wise men of Queen Isabella’s 
time laughed heartily at Columbus when he out- 
lined the plan for sailing east by going west. 
They also disliked the experimenter tendency of 
that upstart, Columbus. 


I am of the firi opinion that education should 
grow just like other lines of endeavor, and, be- 
cause of the fact that good books are mirrors 
of years of experience of others, I shall read 
books, study my school carefully, attend college 
whenever I can and still be an “experimenter.” 
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What Some School-Board Members Think 
of the Michigan Code 


E. K. Hillbrand, Mitchell, S. Dak. 


There appeared in the ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL 
for July, 1925, the “Code of Ethics for School- 
Board Members” which was adopted by the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association. 

Thinking it would be worthwhile to place this 
code of ethics in the hands of various school- 
board members, a letter was sent to the clerks 
of school boards of the accredited “North Cen- 
tral” schools in South Dakota. A copy of the 
Michigan code of ethics for school-board mem- 
bers was enclosed. 

The large number of replies indicated not 
only what was thought of the code, but also 
brought to light a number of problems which 
are considered violations of the code. 

Not all were satisfied with the code, as is in- 
dicated by the following: “The code of ethics 
as adopted by the Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association is so patently from the teacher’s 
standpoint that it is open to criticism, especial- 
ly Section 10 as to whether a teacher should 
be paid for attending educational meetings. 
The granting of privileges to attend educational 
meetings has on the whole amounted to very 
little. Just the ones that should attend are the 
ones that go to the meeting and spend their 
time in the department stores and the picture 
shows. Summer schools, if properly handled, 
are a good thing, but in many cases they prove 
to be an outing on pay. As to travel, at least 
seventy-five per cent of the teachers have about 
all they can do to pay for a ticket to their home 
town.” 


Objections to the Code 
Section 9, which has to do with an adequate 


salary for teachers, drew this comment: “It has 
been the experience of this board that many of 
the teachers drawing the smaller salaries save 
more money than those who receive the larger 
salaries. Payday here, means Sioux Falls the 
next day for many of the teachers; and when 
they come home, they have to stand off the peo- 
ple who room and board them, for another 
month. Results have shown that the teachers 
drawing a hundred dollars a month have just as 
much money and just as much to show for their 
money during the year as those who get three 
hundred a month.” 

In connection with Section 7 of the code, 
which has to do with the duties of the super- 
intendent, another board member had this to 
“This item in the code is one in which 
this board never has agreed and never will. 
They do not seek to perform the duties of the 
superintendent of schools, but they do hire the 
teachers, usually consulting with the superin- 
tendent. This is one of the duties for which 
the board is elected. As to textbooks, the super- 
intendent may be more conversant with just 
what books are up to date, but no superintend- 
ent should be allowed to order textbooks with- 
out the consent of the board. The average 
superintendent is sorely lacking in business 
judgment.” 


say: 


Typical Violations 
School-board members were quite unanimous 


in condemning certain practices and situations, 
such as the following, as violations of the code 
of ethics: 

In one town, the salary schedule was placed 
very low, with a knowledge that certain teach- 
ers in the community would accept rather than 
go elsewhere. In other words, the board knew 
that those teachers wanted or had to remain at 
home; consequently, they lowered the salary 
schedule, knowing that the teachers would ac- 
cept anyway. Thus, advantage was taken of 
certain teachers because they lived at home, and 
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ETHICS FOR SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 


(Adopted by the Michigan State Teachers’ Association.) 

Any school-board member conducts himself in harmony 
with this Code of Ethics when he: 

1. Abstains from soliciting any employee of the school to 
purchase any given commodity or service, such as real 
estate, insurance, or professional service. 

2. Assumes no personal authority in administering the 
work of the schools unless he has been instructed to do so 
at a board meeting. 

3. Avoids seeking to secure a school position for a 
member of his immediate family. 

4. Refrains from public criticism of any particular 
teacher, but, if circumstances warrant, brings complaints to 
the attention of the proper supervisory officers. 

5. Refrains from, seeking special privileges for his chil- 
dren or employees. 

6. Declines to offer a contract to a teacher who is 
known to be under contract with another school, without 
first determining the willingness of the teacher’s employer 
to grant a release. 

7. Abstains from seeking to perform the duties of the 
superintendent of schools or any other employee—such as 
—e teachers, textbooks, promotion, or placement of 

upils. 
. 8. Offers to teachers only such a contract as is just and 
equitable in form. 

9. Endeavors honestly to contract with teachers on a 
salary basis that will cover living expenses for twelve months 
and a surplus for savings. 

10. Stimulates and encourages the professional growth 
of teachers while in service by granting them permission to 
attend educational meetings without loss of pay, visiting 
days, and by encouraging them to attend summer school, 
to travel, and in other ways to improve their knowledge 
and skill in teaching. 

11. Assist in securing a clear and definite statement and 
understanding of the duties to be performed by the board 
of education on the one hand and the duties of the super- 
visory officers and teachers on the other. 
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they were given a much smaller salary than they 
could obtain elsewhere. 

When married couples are hired, the wife is 
sometimes given a very low salary, simply be- 
cause the school board knows that she wants to 
be in the same school system with her husband. 


In another place, a teacher was not reelected, 
although she was doing very satisfactory work. 
In her place, the board hired a married woman 
from the home town, who had received her 
training eighteen years previous. She was 
elected on the grounds that she was a home 
girl. 

In another town, a banker who was a member 
of the school board insisted that teachers keep 
their money in his bank. This banker was very 
influential in the community. 

In many places the teachers did not take 
enough interest in the community, due largely 
to the fact that they had cars and drove home 
Friday afternoon and returned Sunday night. 

Two schools in South Dakota require that 
all teachers be in bed by eleven o’clock on school 


Length of Day 


Exclusive of Noon and Noon Period No. 


Recess Periods 
9 


1 2 

Bie: CONG 6.06 650 ccececciaweeses 6 hours 
Baltimore, MG. ..ccccccsscccccsoes 4 hours, 50 minutes 
Birmingham, Alad..........ceesees 5 hours, 25 minutes 
Boston, Mas8......ccccccccccecees 5% hours 
CGUIMEBG, Whiccccicvsscvcoesccseces 514 hours 
Cincinnati, ORIG... ..cccccccceccees 6 hours 
CHPURREE, DIU. 666.666 60 csccccese 6% hours 

Des Moines, Ilowa............++.+ 5% hours 
BOOCUGEE, PRN Misc ssc ccecccsccsesses 6 hours, 15 minutes 
Fort Worth, Texas.....ccccccsce 6 hours, 15 minutes 
Grand Rapids, Mich............. ate 

SORES CG, TNs Sic ccisesvcacicss 5 hours, 45 minutes 
ee ee * SPT eeeeeerere ree 51% hours 
Memphis, Tenn.....cccccccccccecs 514 hours 
MEIIWRURSE, WSs oc ccccccccceccvess 5 hours 
Minneapolis, Minn.............++¢. 6 hours 
WOOTEN, TEM. ccc cicccsaciccess 5 hours 
ROWE, Nc Dev ssicvcscvcssvesecs 6 hours, 15 minutes 
New Bedford, Mass...........++. hours 

New Haven, Conn......ccccccsees 514 hours 
WE, Woo 5 b.6 65.6046 0000 500800 5% hours 

NOW SGOGK, BM. Zeccvccscoseccsvces 5 hours 
OaRlanG, CONE... .6sccccccsveccecss 5% hours 
Philadelphia, P@......ccccccccees 51% hours 
Reading, Pa.......cccsccccccccces 5% hours 
PU, WOR 6 8. 6.65:6 6:6-6-6464 080006 5 hours, 50 minutes 
Rochester, Ne Zo wsevsccsccccceses 6 hours 

St. Lowis, MO......cccccccesccees 514 hours 

Se | Peer 6 hours 

Salt Lake City, Utah............. 6 hours 

San Francisco, Calif............. 6 hours 
ONG, Ben 6066 650 0648060046688 6 hours 
Seattle, Wah. ..ccscccccccccccces 6 hours 
Te, CIOs 6.606 6666000seeeees 6 hours 
PROMO, NM, Gekccccssssccccssoces 6 hours 
Washington, D. C...cccccccccccee 5 hours, 9 minutes 
Worcester, MAB... ..ccccccscccese 5 hours, 40 minutes 
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nights. One school-board member objected to 
this requirement as being unethical, although 
he admitted that one of the teachers in the 
school system went to sleep in her own class- 
room and rolled off the chair. 


Problems of Teachers’ Contracts 
One teacher made application as “Miss,” and 


a few days before school opened she informed 
the board that she was married and had been 
married one year. She admitted that when she 
made application she feared that if she stated 
she was married her chance for the position 
would be greatly hindered. 

Board members complain that they occasion- 
ally find a teacher who is willing to accept her 
contract from the board of education merely as 
a guaranty that she will have a position, but 
she is willing and ready to resign at any time 
for a position that is offered her that may suit 
her convenience. 

“In renewal of contract, there is considerable 
amount of ‘bluff’ on the part of teachers in try- 
ing to get a raise in salary. We also find that 
a contract means nothing in their young lives 
(or old ones either) in case they are offered a 
larger salary at some other place. The only 
persons who can break contracts with impunity 
are teachers and preachers.” 

“We do not have any trouble as to other 
boards; they play fair. But at times teachers 


who have signed contracts keep on looking for 
(Concluded on Page 134) 


THE LENGTH OF THE JUNIOR-HIGH- 
SCHOOL DAY 
The table presented below gives in column 1, 


a list of 37 cities having a population of 100,000 
and over, reporting! the length of junior-high- 
school day. 

Column 2, in which is given the length of 
school day exclusive of noon and recess periods, 
shows that 4 hours and 50 minutes is the mini- 
mum length of such day; 6 hours and 30 min- 
utes is the maximum; and 5 hours and 45 min- 
utes is the median length. 

Column 3, giving the length of the noon 
period, shows that 15 minutes is the shortest 
of such periods; 60 minutes, the longest; and 
30 minutes is the median length. 

Eight of the cities reporting give from 1 to 2 
recess periods, the usual length of which is 30 
minutes (see columns 4 and 5). The other 
cities upon the list did not report recess periods. 

The opening hour of the junior high schools 
in these cities is usually 8:30; the usual closing 
hour is 3:00. 


1Compiled from a questionary sent out by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, March, 1927. 








Recesses 
Total Length 


Length of of Recess Time of Time of 

Periods Opening Closing 

in Minutes of in Minutes School School 

3 4 5 6 7 
30 oe % 9 :00 3:30 
40 9:00 2:30 
20 8 :45 2:30 
aa 8:45 2:45 
30 8:30 2:30 
30 8 :30 3:00 
45 8:30 3:45 
45 8:45 3:15 
15 8 :30 3:00 
30 8:45 3:30 
wi 8 :25 3:20 
45 - “ss 8 :45 3:15 
20 1 10 8:30 2:30 
45 ae i 9 :00 3:00 
és 8:30 2:30 
30 to 45 ‘ én 8 :30-8 :45 3:00-3:15 
ws 1 30 8:50 2:30 
45 1 30 8:30 4:00 
60 ea - 8 :30 3:30 
60 2 30 8 :30 3:30 
30 — 9:00 3:00 
60 9:00 3:00 
60 ae ea 8:15-9:00 3:15-4:00 

a 1 30 9 :00 3:00 
45 én a 8 :45 3:00 
ns 1 30 8:40 3:00 
60 1 110 8:30 3:50 
30 oe “s 8:00 enae 

30-45 8:30 3 :00-3 215 
30 “ ‘4 9 :00 3:30 
60 ka 0% 8:30 3:30 
45 2 15 8 :30 3:30 
30 en 8:50 3:20 
30 § :30 3:00 
45 8:45 3:30 
43 8 :50 3:00 
5 os 8:30 3:00 
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Regulating Automobiles on School Trips 


Philip Lovejoy, Assistant Superintendent, Hamtramck, Mich. 


For several years, while I was connected with 
the high-school work, we found it advisable to 
use students’ automobiles for field trips of one 
sort or another. Transportation is necessary 
in the high school in this day and age. Just 
how shall we regulate it? Some schools buy a 
bus outright and then secure a competent driver. 
Some schools hire busses for specific trips as the 
need arises. Some schools can use the regular 
route busses to make their trips. Some schools 
use interurban street cars and still others use 
the regular trains. 

But, there are many schools who find that the 
use of an automobile now and then renders very 
excellent service. I have in mind such things 
as debates, field trips to nearby plants, possibly 
in neighboring cities, or such things as picnics 
and parties after school, composed of school 
children chaperoned by a teacher. If a private 
automobile is used at these times, complications 
are certain to arise that must be cared for in 
advance. 

What are the liabilities of the driver of such 
a car? The driver ordinarily is responsible for 
anything that may occur. If, however, he is 
driving recklessly and the occupants of the car 
do not remonstrate with him, they are equally 
responsible and liable. Ofttimes it is impossible 
to have an adult (teacher or parent) in every 
ear. Then it devolves upon the school to work 
out some sort of a permit that will regulate this 
matter from the standpoint of the school. That 
is exactly what we tried to do at Mount 
Clemens, Michigan, when we adopted the “Field 
Trip Automobile Permit.” 

To illustrate: A teacher desires to take a 
group of people to the Detroit News plant to 
study some phase. of journalism. Railway 
transportation will be upwards of a dollar per 
student. There are fifty students in the pro- 
posed party. Ten students state that they 
have cars and are willing to furnish them for 
the price of gasoline and oil. This will reduce 
the cost to each student to about 25 cents each. 
This saving is especially appreciated in these 
days. But there are a number of questions that 
have to be answered before such a trip ought to 
take place. What child is going with what 
driver? Are these drivers licensed under the 
state law? Is the car insured? Is there prop- 
erty liability? Is there personal liability? 
When are the students going to return? May 
one student stay over and not come back with 
the party ? 

So we devised a card that works something 
like this: 

1. A teacher who wants to have such a field 
trip applies at the office for a field-trip blank on 
which she states where she wants to go, for what 
purpose, when she wants to go, and how many 
pupils will go. This blank must be filled out 
and returned to the office in duplicate at least 
48 hours before the trip is to take place. If 
the trip is allowed—that is if it comes under 
the policy of the school—the blank is so marked. 
One copy is posted on the teacher’s bulletin 
board and the other is sent to the «attendance 
department. 

2. The teacher now obtains from the office 
sufficient automobile-permit blanks to give one 
to each student who contemplates the trip. The 
back of the ecard gives the rules under which the 
trip may be held and also gives essential in- 
formation about the driver, the car, and the in- 
surance features involved. The teacher knows 
how many cars are going to be used and how 
many students are taking the trip. She assigns 
in advance the students to the cars and writes 
the name of the student in the first car on the 


front of “Car 1” permit. She then does the 
same for student two for Car 1, ete., until she 
has filled the car. The four or five students who 
are going to ride in Car 1 are therefore known 
in advance. Their names have been placed on 
the five cards, on the back of each of which the 
essential information about the car is recorded. 

3. Each of these students is then asked to 
take the card home for the parent’s approval. 
The parent can see the status of the driver from 
the back of the ecard. On the front of the card 
he learns that the trip will be to the Detroit 
News between certain hours on such and such a 
date. He further knows that his son or daugh- 
ter has been asisgned to this car, to ride in it 
both ways. And he understands that his child 
will return at the close of the trip, unless he 
gives special permission by crossing off the box 
on the left-hand side of the front of the ecard. 
The father then signs the card and the student 
brings it back to his teacher. The teacher col- 
lects all cards and sends them to the office of 
the principal at least 24 hours before the trip is 
to be held. No switching of cars may be made 
after these signatures are obtained, unless the 
parents give consent. 

What have we done by this scheme of “red 
tape”? We have compelled every student driver 
to have a state license. We have compelled 
him to state whether he has insurance or not. 
We have notified the parent with respect to the 
driver and his insurance. The parent has given 
consent to this sort of a project and has de- 
clared that he is willing for his son to ride in 
the car in question. Therefore, we have notified 
everyone about the project and there is no un- 
certainty about it. It is simply a new phase of 
the public-relations policy of a modern high 
school. 

Sometimes an adult drives the car instead of 
a student. We believe that the same precau- 
tions should be taken, and that the parent is still 
entitled to know just what driver is caring for 
his child. 

We have been having trips of this sort for a 
number of years and formerly omitted the per- 
mit feature. One day a teacher desired to take 
her Junior Chamber of Commerce on a trip to 
Detroit. She obtained two ears, one belonging 
to the principal and one belonging to a student 
—a senior boy. The principal’s car arrived in 
Detroit on schedule time. The car of the 
senior boy did not show up. It appears that, 
while driving along the main highway, a car 
manned by a drunken driver careened over to the 
senior’s side of the road, forced him into the 
ditch, turned the car on its side—broke the 
windows, broke the glasses of the occupants of 
the car, smashed the car in general, but did not 
hurt the passengers themselves. The driver of 
the careening car did not have insurance. The 
senior did not have insurance, as his was a new 
ear. No one was hurt—but glasses were 
broken. In this case the outcome was without 
difficulty. The passengers agreed to pay for 
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MR. VAUGHAN BECOMES STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF OKLAHOMA 

Mr. John Vaughan, who was recently appointed state 
superintendent of public instruction of Oklahoma, io suc- 
ceed Mr. Nash, is a graduate of the University of Okla- 
homa. Mr. Vaughan has had fourteen years’ experience in 
school work, comprising four years work in the rural 
schools and ten years as superintendent of city schools. He 
served as exccutive secretary of the educational survey of 
Oklahoma and has completed eight years as registrar and 
dean of the Southeastern Teachers’ College at Durant. 





their own glasses. The teacher conducting the 
trip was in the ear. She had to get new glasses. 
But let us say, that someone had to go to 
the hospital. Who would have paid? The 
senior furnished his car free in this case. The 
parents did not know with whom their children 
were riding. They did not know that there was 
no insurance. The results of this trip caused 
us to devise the auto permit. We suggest it to 
any principal where such trips are held as being 
an instrument of great importance. 
Mount Clemens High-School Student Field Trip 
Automobile Permit 

The regulations on the back of this card pertain 
to every automobile driven by adult or student 
which is transporting M.C.H.S. students either 


during or after school on any SCHOOL ORGAN- 
IZED trip. 


I hereby give permission tu............ to go on a 
Student 
BONGO! TEI CID WO... skins icicesca between the 
Place 
NOWES OE... «3.3.26 Wiles 85 58%-s Oscsesas ee 
E wnderetand that... i. ci ccccccsees will ride both 
WAVE Cis sans Sones wRas *s automobile. 


| I understand my son 
or daughter will re- 
turn with the party at 
the close of the trip. 


Parent’s Signature...... 
GE 5 ied oenceanes 
PME Eds 6 ea Weerneweaeie 


MOUNT CLEMENS HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
FIELD TRIP TRANSPORTATION RULES 
Any teacher who shall manage any field trip in 
which automobile transportation is necessary shall do 

one of these two things: 

1. Shail obtain a regulation bus which operates 
under the state commission and is fully insured, or 

2. If using local automobile driven by either stu- 
dents or adults shall ascertain 

a. If full personal liability insurance is carried. 

b. If property liability insurance is carried, and if 
not shall not permit any student or adult to drive 
said car for school students, 

And in addition to this, where any students are 
taken on any trip by other than their own parents 
driving, shall in every case FIRST obtain written con- 
sent of the parents of the child going on the trip that 
they may ride in such and such a conveyance and with 
so and so as a driver. There must be no switching 
of drivers without parent's consent. All allotments 
of drivers shall, therefore, be made in advance. 

Such written consent of parents shall be filed in 
the principal's office at the time the field trip request 
blank is filed which is at least 48 hours in advance 
of the trip. 

This rule applies to events during or after school 
hours in which the teacher is the prime mover or in 
which any teacher goes as a director or chaperon. 

PHILIP C. LOVEJOY, 
Principal. 


Information About Driver of Car in Which 
Your Son or Daughter Rides 
MPEINOE O: MNO CEN 6 69'4 0o4a ease Ms sexs 5e a 
PE SP ca avaweeceseekeescensce TYPOs.cceccccces 
Personal Liability Insurance.................065 
Property Liability Imsurance................... : 
SEINE © CE D6 on 2 86 s2 8 cid isnesseacaseesees 
Pe reer eee SO ic iceac aus 
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The Daily Program of the High School 


Effective high-school work is in part de- 
pendent upon a good schedule of recitations. 
The schedule is to the school what the time-table 
is to the railroad. But the writing of the sched- 
ule is by nature difficult. And recently it has 
been complicated further by curriculum enrich- 
ment and wider freedom in the election of 
studies. Still, little has been done to expose 
common practices for the assistance of the 
schedule writer. Many principals, through years 
of experience, have developed highly satisfac- 
tory schedules. But as conditions change, modi- 
fications must be made. At such times a 
statement of prevailing practices would be in- 
valuable. 


Some Earlier Studies ; 
The literature in this field is confined chiefly 


to methods of obtaining registration data for 
schedule construction. Thus, Meier! outlines 
the method followed in the Central High School 
of St. Paul, Minnesota. James? discusses how 
registration data is obtained in the Central 
High School of Grand Rapids, Michigan. “The 
Schedule of Recitations,” by Johnson,’ is a dis- 
cussion outlining in a general way the method 
to be pursued in obtaining registration data for 
schedule making. Marsh‘ discusses program- 
making in the English High School of Boston, 
Massachusetts. Here the type of program em- 
ployed is the rotating, where the various blocks 
of recitation come in different periods each day 
of the week. Richardson,® in his monograph, 
“Making a High-School Program,” presents a 
rather complete description of the process fol- 
lowed in the Girls’ High School of Boston, 
Massachusetts. While these are splendid dis- 
cussions of the method of obtaining registration 
data and the mechanics of assemblying it into 
a schedule, they throw no light upon prevailing 
practices in the actual way in which this is 
placed in the schedule. 

A questionary study by Harris® has thrown 
some light on these common practices. The 
questions asked pertain to the time of opening 
and closing of the school day, the number and 
length of recitation periods, and the practice 
regarding dismissal for lunch. The questionary 
was returned from 39 medium-size cities. 
Twelve (31 per cent) of the replies came from 
the one state of Michigan, and 26 (67 per cent) 
came from the four states of Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin. Although the study 
was confined chiefly to cities of approximately 
the same size and located in much the same 
section of the country, considerable variation 
in practice is revealed. The opening time was 
found to vary between the limits of eight and 
nine o’clock, and the closing time from 12:30 
to 5:15. The number of periods was found to 
vary from five to ten and the length of the 
periods from 40 to 71 minutes. Twenty-five (64 
per cent) were found not to dismiss for lunch. 

The Harris Study 


The study made by Harris is_ valuable, 
although rather limited in its scope. In order 


to more adequately expose prevailing practices 
with regard to the general plan of the school 
day and to determine what uniformity there 
exists in the arrangement of subjects in the 
schedule, a somewhat wider study was under- 

‘A, G. Meier. Semester Reorganization and Program- 
Making in the Central High School of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. “School Review,” 26:249-58. 

“Alice M. James. Scientific Program-Making in the 
Central High School of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
“School Review,” 25 :504-11. 





‘Franklin W. Johnson. The Schedule of Recitations. 
“School Review,” 29 :216-28. 

‘John A. Marsh. Making the High-School Program. 
ip iecational Administration and Supervision,” 6:202- 


‘Myron W. Richardson. Making a High-School Pro- 
gram. New York: World Book Company, 1921, 27p. 

“James H. Harris. The High-School Day. “The 
American School Board Journal,” 70:53, May, 1925. 


Principal J. E. Running, Spearfish, S. Dak. 


taken. The data for this study were chiefly 
obtained from high-school schedules in actual 
operation. A request for the schedule, together 
with a copy of the courses of study, to aid in 
interpreting the schedule, was sent to 443 high 
schools. To obtain certain items of information 
that would obviously not be found in the sched- 
ules, a few questions were attached to the letter. 
These requests for material were sent to prin- 
cipals of high schools selected at random, except 
that high schools of cities of less than 5,000 
population were not included and that for cities 
of over 100,000 population the .request was 
mailed to the superintendent who was asked to 
turn it over to the principal of a representative 
high school in the system. The mailing list 
was further made out in such a way that the 
number of cities of different size that were 
included was roughly proportional to the num- 
ber of cities of the various sizes in each state. 
Of the 443 high schools to which requests 
were sent, 317 (71 per cent) returned replies 
usable to some extent, including 171 usable 
schedules. There were replies representing 
every single state and the District of Columbia. 
The replies from schools of different sizes were 
geographically well distributed, with one excep- 
tion, a comparatively meager representation of 
the small schools in the western states. A prob- 
able explanation of this is that, in the newer 
and more rapidly growing west, expansion of 
organization has not kept pace with increase in 
enrollment. As a result many schools that were 
appealed to in this part of the country could not 
furnish the material requested, because they do 
not have schedules duplicated for distribution. 





TABLE I—DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES AND 
SCHEDULES 
Enrollment Number of Number of 


Group Range Replies Schedules 
x 150 to 399 46 25 
II, 400 to 799 108 55 
28. 800 to 1499 91 50 
avs 1500 and over 42 31 





Although there was a total of 317 replies, 
many were incomplete, so there will not be 317 
replies recorded in all counts. Of the 317 
schools replying, only 171 sent usable schedules. 
For purposes of analysis it was found con- 
venient to group the replies on the basis of the 
enrollment number of the schools represented. 
Table I gives this grouping, together with the 
total number of replies in each group and the 
number of schedules obtained from each group. 
In the remainder of this discussion these groups 
will be referred to by their Roman numerals. 


The School Day 


Of the 171 schedules, 105 gave the time of 
opening and closing of the various sessions of 





the day. A tabulation of the time of opening 
of the first class, or roll-call when it takes place 
before going to the first class, is given in Table 
II. It will be seen that the time of roll-call 


TABLE II—TIME OF MORNING ROLL-CALL 





Time Group 

A.M. I II III Iv Total 
8:0 0 7 3 2 12 
8:05 1 0 0 0 1 
8:15 3 4 4 1 12 
8:20 1 3 0 2 5 
8 :25 0 0 3 1 3 
8:30 4 6 7 7 24 
8:35 0 1 1 1 3 
8:49 1 3 3 1 8 
8:45 2 8 4 4 18 
8:50 0 3 0 1 4 
9:00 4 4 3 1 12 
9:15 1 1 0 0 2 
9:30 1 0 0 0 1 

Median 8:35 8:35 8:30 8 :30 8:30 


ranges from 8:00 to 9:30, with 8:30 as the 
mode, being the time set for this by nearly one 
fourth of the 105 schools; 8:45 comes next, 
being the time set by one sixth of the schools; 
and 8:00, 8:15, and 9:00 are tied for third place 
in popularity for this purpose, being each rep- 
resented by twelve schools or one ninth of the 
105 schools reporting. There is a slight tendency 
for smaller schools to commence later, as is 
indicated by the median, which is 8:35 in 
groups I and II, as compared with 8:30 in the 
other groups. The reason for this may be 
found in the fact that the smaller schools draw 
proportionately more from the rural districts 
than the larger schools. Many of these rural 
children have chores to do in the morning, and 
in addition must travel a considerable distance 
to school. Where the smaller school does not 
draw a considerable number from the surround- 
ing country, and is not affected by any other 
modifying factor to differentiate it, opening in 
the morning should probably be as early in the 
smaller schools as in the larger schools. 

To determine if geographical location is a 
factor in fixing the time for opening school. 
the schools were tabulated in two groups, based 
vpon whether they are located east or west of 
the meridian in their respective standard-time 
zones. As determined by sunrise the day actu- 
ally commences, according to standard time, 
on an average thirty minutes earlier east of the 
meridian than west of the meridian. If schools 
are responsive to this factor, we should expect 
a tendency to commence earlier among those 
located east of the meridian than among those 
west of the meridian. The results of this tabu- 
lation showed that the mode of the schools 
located east of the meridian is 8:30, while that 
of those located west of the meridian is 8:40, 
and that the mean time for starting school is 
11 minutes later in the “west” group than in 
the “east” group. This shows that schools are 
indeed responsive to the factor of geographical 
location as related to standard time, when fixing 
the time for commencing school in the morn- 
ing. The location of the medians for the vari- 
ous groups shows that the small schools are moré 
responsive to this factor than the larger schools. 

The Opening Time 

One of the questions asked those who con- 
tributed material for this study was, “At what 
time in the morning is the building open to 
pupils?” A tabulation of 300 replies to this 
question is given in Table III. Although a 
considerable number qualified their answer by 
the term “approximately” or something similar, 
indicating that the time for opening the doors 
is not definitely fixed, the time indicated was 
nevertheless tabulated. There is a three-hour 
time-spread in the practice of admitting pupils 
to the building in the morning, the variation 
being from 6:00 to 9:00 o’clock. The mode is 
8:00, which is also the median, being the time 
set by almost a third of the schools reporting. 
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TABLE IlI—TIME BUILDING IS OPEN TO PUPILS, 
BY GROUPS AND TOTAL 


Time Group 

A.M, I II Ill IV Total 
6:00 0 2 1 0 3 
6:30 0 0 0 1 1 
7:00 2 7 6 5 20 
7:30 4 13 13 14 44 
7:40 0 1 0 1 2 
7:45 3 12 10 12 37 
7:50 0 3 0 2 5 
7:55 0 1 0 0 1 
8:00 11 35 27 20 93 
8:10 0 ¢ 2 4 9 
S:15 7 6 5 3 21 
8:20 2 2 1 0 5 
8:28 1 2 2 0 5 
8:30 7 8 12 6 33 
8:35 0 3 0 0 3 
8:40 1 5 3 2 10 
8:45 2 3 1 0 6 
8:55 1 0 0 0 1 
9:00 1 0 0 0 1 

Median 8:1 00 


5 8:00 8:00 8:00 8: 


Just as there is a tendency for small schools 
to commence a little later than large schools, 
so there is a tendency for the smaller schools 
to open the building to pupils a little later. 
This fact is shown by the median in Group I, 
which is 8:15, whereas the median is 8:00 in 
the other groups. 

By comparing the time set for admitting the 
pupils to the building and roll-call of the 
schools, for which both of these periods were 
reported, it was possible to determine how long 
pupils are permitted in the building before the 
opening of the school. The tabulation for 103 
schools that reported these items is given in 
Table IV. The mode is 30 minutes, which is 


TABLE IV—TIME ELAPSING BETWEEN ADMIT- 
TING PUPILS TO BUILDING AND ROLL-CALL 











Group 

Minutes I Il III IV Total 
0 0 3 0 1 4 
5 1 0 0 0 1 
10 1 1 1 1 + 
15 3 6 3 2 2 
20 2 1 3 0 4 
25 1 2 1 0 4 
30 8 4 10 + 26 
35 0 1 2 0 2 
40 0 1 1 3 5 
45 3 5 2 1 10 
50 0 2 0 2 4 
55 0 1 2 1 4 
60 0 6 0 2 8 
65 1 : 0 0 2 
75 1 2 2 1 6 
90 0 1 0 2 3 
105 0 0 1 1 2 
120 0 0 x 0 1 
165 0 1 0 0 1 
40 46 40 


Mean 31 41 





also the median; but the variation is from 0 to 
165 minutes. The mean is 40 minutes. That 
there is a tendency for the smaller schools to 
allow a shorter time for admitting pupils is 
indicated by the mean in Group I, which is 31 
minutes; in Group II, 41 minutes; in Group 
III, 40 minutes; and in Group IV, 46 minutes. 
The Morning Study Period 

The importance to the pupils of this early 
morning period cannot be overestimated. Al- 
though there is a tendency for the majority of 
the pupils to want to arrive in school just early 
enough to have their wraps put away in time 
for the roll-call bell, such a practice is not to 
be encouraged, as a slight unforeseen hindrance 
will then cause tardiness, something which 
should by all means be avoided because of the 
bad effect it has upon the school. But if pupils 
are to arrive in school some time before roll- 
call, provision should be made for them to use 
this time profitably. It is a well-known fact 
that no period during the whole day is so val- 
uable for study as is this period. If instructors 
are required to be in their first-period class- 
rooms 15 or 20 minutes before roll-call, as 
should probably always be the case, pupils could 
pass directly to their classrooms and there find 
quiet for study in the morning. But some 
pupils will arrive 30 or 40 minutes or even an 
hour before classes begin, if the doors are open 
early enough. It is not practical to require all 
the instructors to be on duty as early as that, 
and if these pupils are left to themselves there 
will always be some that drift into visiting and 
thereby disturbing others and forgetting their 
own need of study. 

Some room supervised for study should, 
therefore, be provided for those early arrivers 
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from the time the doors are open till classes 
begin or at least till all the instructors are 
required to be in their classrooms. The best ar- 
rangement is to have such a room presided over 
by the same instructor throughout the year. 
In that case this instructor should be relieved 
of a corresponding amount of other extracurric- 
ular duties, and in almost any corps of teachers 
one instructor can be found who would prefer 
this early morning responsibility. If that can- 
not be arranged, the teachers could assume this 
responsibility by turns, either a day or a week 
at a time. If proper provision for study is made, 
a comparatively long period between opening 
of doors and the beginning of school is to be 
encouraged. How the four schools that report 
opening the doors to the pupils at exactly the 
time when class is called ean justify that prae- 
tice, is difficult to comprehend. 
The Dismissal Time 

The dismissal time for 102 schools was found 
to be as indicated in Table V. The spread is 
found to be from 12:30 to 4:40, with 4:00 as 


TABLE V—TIME OF DISMISSAL, BY GROUPS 
AND TOTAL 


Time Group 
A.M. I Il III IV Total 
12:30 0 0 1 0 1 
1:00 0 1 0 0 1 
1:25 1 0 0 0 1 
730 0 0 0 1 1 
2:05 0 0 0 1 1 
2:10 0 0 1 1 2 
2:15 0 1 0 0 1 
2:20 0 1 0 0 1 
2 :30 2 2 0 0 4 
2:35 0 0 0 1 1 
2:40 0 2 0 0 2 
2:45 0 0 0 3 3 
2:55 0 0 . 2 0 2 
3:00 0 0 2 2 4 
3:05 0 1 1 1 3 
3:10 1 3 1 0 5 
3:15 2 2 1 a 6 
3:20 0 1 1 0 2 
3:25 0 2 1 1 4 
3:30 3 2 * $ 1 9 
3:35 1 1 2 3 z 
3:40 1 1 2 0 + 
3:45 1 2 3 3 9 
3:50 1 1 0 0 2 
3:55 0 3 1 0 + 
4:00 4 9 0 0 13 
4:05 0 2 0 1 3 
4:15 0 0 2 1 3 
4:20 0 2 0 0 s 
4:35 0 0 1 0 1 
4:40 0 0 1 0 1 
ist Q. 3:15 3:10 3:05 2:45 3:05 
Median 3:30 3:40 3:30 3:10 3:30 
4:00 


3rd Q. 3:50 3:45 3:35 3:55 


the mode and 3:30 as the median. There seems 
to be no significant difference in the size of 
schools, as is indicated by the position of the 
median of the different groups. Although there 
is an unusual variation in the time set for dis- 
missal, over half of the schools dismiss between 
three and four o’clock. Further investigation 
revealed that most of the schools that dismiss 
real early were forced to do so because of build- 
ing shortage. They then hold only a forenoon 
session, the building being occupied by another 
school under a different principal, usually the 
junior high school, in the afternoon. There 
was almost unanimous agreement with the 
opinion that this plan should be looked upon 
only as a convenient makeshift till the building 
program can again catch up with expansion in 
school population, and that as a permanent 
arrangement it is unsatisfactory. 

In order to obtain information regarding the 
length of time pupils are permitted to linger 
in the building after school, the following ques- 
tion was asked: “When are the doors closed 
after school?” Although a few misinterpreted 
the question, giving the time the doors are 
actually locked, regardless of the time the pupils 
are required to clear the halls of the building, 
the majority gave the information desired. The 
earliest time reported for excluding pupils was 
3:30 o’clock. Two reported, “doors never closed, 
night watchman.” <A tabulation revealed that 
the mode and median is 5:00 o’clock. 

By comparing the time fixed for dismissal 
and the time reported for closing the building 
to pupils for each of the schools that reported 
both these items, it was possible to determine 
the length of time pupils are permitted to re- 
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main in the building after dismissal. This was 
found to vary from 0 to 300 minutes. A tab- 
ulation showed the mode to be 60 minutes, and 
the median 90 minutes. The mean is 94 min- 
utes, with the first quartile at 60 minutes and 
the third quartile at 120 minutes. In Group I 
the mean is 74 minutes; in Group II it is 93 
minutes; in Group III, 98 minutes; and in 
Group IV, 112 minutes. 

This shows that there is a decided tendency 
for the larger schools to allow the pupils to 
linger longer in the building after dismissal. 
Although five minutes or less elapse between 
dismissal and “halls cleared,” which was re- 
ported by two, is too short a time, there are 
reasons why this time should not be long. 
Thirty minutes is in general long enough a 
time for the pupils to dispose of short inter- 
views with instructors and make themselves 
ready to leave the building. 

Consideration for Janitors and Teachers 

If pupils are allowed to remain for some time 
in the building, there are always some who stay 
much longer than necessary. ‘This interferes 
with the work of the janitor who should be 
allowed to proceed as uninterruptedly as possi- 
ble with the cleaning of the rooms quite soon 
after dismissal. Instructors need the time after 
class for being surrounded by air and activity 
other than that found in the classroom. More 
recreation after school will make for better 
teaching the next day. Except under special 
appointments, instructors should hold only very 
short conferences with pupils after school. 
Morning conferences are usually more efficient. 

A tabulation of the time allotted for recess 
at noon indicates that of a total of 105 schools, 
39, over one third, do not dismiss at all. This 
practice is, however, most common in the large 
schools, for almost three fourths of those in 
Group IV follow this practice, while only one 
ninth of those in Group I do not dismiss. Not 
only do the smaller schools more frequently 
dismiss, but the time allowed by those dismiss- 
ing is longer among the smaller schools. In 
Group I the mean time allowed is 72 minutes; 
in Group II it is 71 minutes; in Group III, 
67 minutes; and in Group IV, 57 minutes. The 


TABLE VI—TIME SET ASIDE FOR RECESS AT 
NOON, BY GROUPS BASED ON SIZE OF CITIES 


Recess Population of City No Recess 
33 5,000 to 10,000 3 
19 10,000 to 20,000 a 
14 20,000 and over 29 
Population Mean Time Allotted 
Se Oe ee 75 
BD BO OO 6.6.6 0:5:6.06.00:644-0060080% 67 
Se DE. Os 66655 :60-0.0:9:6 4455 6s 00 08K 60 





distribution of the time set aside for recess 
at noon as related to the size of the community 
is set forth in Table VI. As was to be expected, 
the practice of not dismissing is more exten- 
sively found in the larger communities. For 
the satisfactory arrangement of classes there 
are distinct advantages in operating school con- 
tinually through the noon period, especially if 
the practice of serving lunch can be spread into 
three periods, And it may well be asked if 
this practice ought not to become more popular 
among the larger schools and probably also 
among the smaller. 
Types of Schedules 

A tabulation of the number of recitation 
periods provided for in the day revealed con- 
siderable variation in practice. This tabula- 
tion for 176 schools is found in Table VII. 
It will be noted that the number of periods 


TABLE VII—NUMBER OF RECITATION PERIODS 
PER DAY BY GROUPS AND TOTALS 
Number of 


Recitation Group 
Periods I II Ill IV Total 
ea r 1 - 1 
5 2 11 6 3 22 
6 5 24 7 3 39 
7 12 17 22 10 61 
8 8 15 9 6 36 
9 ‘a 2 2 6 10 
10 “ os 3 1 4 
11 ea as as 2 2 
12 ae es 1 1 
Median ° oe ‘ ? 
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varies from four to twelve, that the median 
and mode is seven which is the number of 
periods employed by over one third of the 
schools reporting, and that over three fourths 
employ a school day of five, six, seven, or eight 
periods, There seems to be no important rela- 
tionship between the size of a school and the 
number of recitation periods employed, except, 
probably, that no small school reporting employs 
an excessively large number of periods. 





TABLE VIII—LENGTH OF RECITATION PERIODS 
AS RELATED TO THE NUMBER OF 
PERIODS PER DAY 

Length of 


Periods in Number of Periods 
- . i. 
‘ 


Minutes By 5 6 8 More Total 

40 ‘a sa 1 4 1 1 = 
41-44 ia ss 2 + 3 4 13 

45 “a sa 5 16 15 6 42 
46-59 vs ek 3 8 5 6 22 

60 a4 a 6 1 2 2 10 
61-69 3 3 a e8 6 

70 6 1 oa 7 
71-90 1 S Aas ea “a 2 * 
Mode and Median 45 





A tabulation of the length of periods em- 
ployed in 114 schedules is presented in Table 
VIII. The time there tabulated includes the 
time consumed in passing between classes. The 
time consumed in passing was not subtracted 
from the length of the periods for the reason 
that many of the schools do not set aside a 
specific time for passing, but simply begin the 
next class when the pupils arrive without the 
signal of a bell. As will appear below, the num- 
ber of minutes consumed in passing is, in gen- 
eral, so small that the uniform addition of this 
time to the actual length of the periods does 
not greatly modify the comparative length of 
periods. As is apparent from Table VIII, the 
45-minute period is most popular, being the 
length of period employed by over one third 
of the schools tabulated. No schedule indicated 
a period shorter than 40 minutes, and one school 
employs a schedule with a 90-minute period. 
There seems to be no significant relationship 
between the length of the periods and the num- 
ber of periods employed when that number is 
over five, but all schools employing five periods 
use periods over 60 minutes in length, and the 
four-period schedule uses a 90-minute period. 


The Passing of Classes 

Three questions were asked to obtain accu- 
rate information regarding the amount of time 
consumed in passing between classes. These 
questions were: “Is a definite time assigned 
for the passing of classes? What is the length 
of this time, in minutes? If no definite time 
is assigned for passing of classes, how much 
time, in minutes, is ordinarily used in this 
way?” <A tabulation of 320 replies to these 
questions showed that a three-minute period is 
most extensively employed for passing between 
classes. Of the 320 schools tabulated, 123 use 
a three-minute period; 76 use a five-minute 
period; 55, a two-minute period; 51, a four- 
minute period; two, each a six- and seven- 
minute period; and one, a ten-minute period. 
The explanation was made by the school using 
a ten-minute period for passing, that a recent 
fire had necessitated the temporary use of build- 
ings located some distance apart, which, there- 
fore, required this undue length of time for 
passing. 

A three-minute period, which seems to be 
more extensively used than any other for pass- 
ing between classes, is undoubtedly sufficient 
time for making that change in most modern 
school buildings. But the question may still 
be asked, will a five-minute period not be more 
desirable, even if the change can be made in 
three minutes? It is altogether possible that 
the two additional minutes of free relaxation 
between classes are worth more for efficiency 
of work during the next period than those two 
minutes added to the actual recitation itself. 

General Assemblies 

Question six read, “Do you have general 

assembly every day?” and question seven was 
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THE TEACHER’S L’ENVOI 
(With apologies to Mr. Kipling and others.) 


1 
When earth’s last report card is issued, 
And all registers signed and O.K.’d, 
And Institute Records concocted, 
And all dues and pensions are paid; 
We shall rest and, faith, we shall need it, 
Lie down for an aeon or two, 
With never a “special report” blank 
To set us to work anew. 
2 


Then those who desire may continue 
Their teaching profession, it’s said, 
Midst a small group of angelic cherubs 
With a halo above each prim head, 
They will always pay closest attention, 
Will understand all that they’re taught, 
Move about without any confusion, 
And always do just what they ought. 
3 


They'll never grow cross or unruly, 

They'll never be absent or late, 

They'll never be dirty or ragged, 

They'll never use lip-stick or paint. 

They’ll not make grammatical errors, 

They never will say a bad word. 

They'll never chew gum or eat candy, 

When they sing, no false note will be heard. 
4 


And each poor old tired-out school-marm 

Will bathe in the fountain of youth, 

Will dress in the loveliest fashion, 

Be perfectly charming, in truth, 

Will get her degree with no trouble, 

Will travel about far and near, 

Will gratify every ambition, 

And—save most a thousand a year! 
—Fannie Kate Taylor. 


arate a ate a ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 


a request to check the day of the week when 
assemblies are held, in case they are not held 
every day. Three hundred and ten replies to 
these questions were received. A tabulation of 
these replies showed that one general assembly 
per week is most common, being the practice in 
nearly half of the schools. Two assemblies per 
week is more common among the larger schools, 
while an assembly every day is common among 
the smaller schools. Ten of the larger schools 
reported general assemblies in sections, the 
reason being undoubtedly that they possess no 
auditorium large enough to hold the whole 
school at one time. Six schools reported general 
assemblies once every two weeks and two once 
each month. Forty-five schools reported a gen- 
eral assembly whenever the occasion demanded 
it, without any provision for it on the schedule. 
It is likely that many of the schools that hold 
regular general assemblies also call a number 
of special general assemblies without reporting 
such practice in this investigation. 

It would seem that at least one general assem- 
bly ought to be held per week in every school 
where there is an auditorium large enough to 
hold the school. There is probably no place in 
the school life of the pupil where school spirit, 
team work, and the like, can better be incul- 
cated than in a properly operated general 
assembly. This, of course, requires work on 
the part of some one, usually the high-school 
principal, but the efficient management of the 
general assembly should be part of his educa- 
tional duties in the school. 


Time for Assemblies 

As for the time of day on which general 
assemblies are held, there is a variety of prac- 
tices, but the majority of schools hold them 
some time in the forenoon. This is undoubt- 
edly as it should be, since the forenoon is usually 
more valuable than the afternoon. Of the 240 
schools reporting, 33 employ a movable assembly 
schedule. They then omit a period for the 
holding of general assembly and systematically 
rotate that through the periods of the day. 
Although this has advantages in that all classes 
ultimately lose an equal amount of time because 
of general assembly and at the same time the 
bell-ringing schedule does not have to be dis- 
turbed, the more common practice is undoubt- 
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edly to be preferred, that of having a special 
bell schedule for assembly days and thus short- 
ening all the periods of the day a trifle when 
general assembly is to be held. 

As to the day of the week on which general 
assemblies are held, the following figures express 
the situation: Friday 101, Wednesday 83, 
Monday 51, Thursday 46, and Tuesday 36. 


TABLE IX—REPLY TO QUESTION, “IS PROVISION 
MADE FOR SUPERVISED STUDY?” 





Reply I II Ill IV Total 
Yes 9 41 25 16 91 
No 34 66 63 28 101 





The reply to question seven, “Is provision 
made for supervised study?” is given in Table 
IX. Of the 282 replies, less than one third re- 
ported the employment of the supervised-study 
plan. Of these, two added the explanation that 
it was used only for grades nine and ten and 
one stated “the laboratory plan” is used. Some 
of those that reported that they are not using 
the supervised-study plan volunteered the in- 
formation that the plan was abandoned a year 
or two ago. 

Supervised Study 

The fact that the supervised-study plan is not 
so very popular and that schools have given it 
up after giving it a trial, does not necessarily 
mean that the plan is impractical from the 
point of view of increasing the pupils’ efficiency 
in study. Supervised study is a little more 
difficult to administer. It requires a longer 
period and this in turn requires either a de- 
crease in the number of periods in the day or 
a lengthening of the school day. A study of the 
length of period employed by the schools that 
reported supervised study, shows a variation 
from 45 minutes to 90 minutes, with 60 min- 
utes as the mode, but the 70-minute period fol- 
lowed quite close in popularity. The median is 
64 minutes and the mean is 66. When this is 
compared with Table VIII, where we find that 
the median length of period for all schools is 
45 minutes, we can see that the adoption of 
the supervised-study plan necessitates a com- 
plete revision of the school program. And 
when these facts are again viewed in connection 
with Table VII, where we further find that a 
large number of schools need an eight-period 
day, and that one school has to employ twelve 
periods in the day in order to make provision 
for all the irregular pupils, we can easily see 
a profound desire to get away from the length- 
ened period required for supervised study. But 
it is possible that with proper system in con- 
nection with the organization of the courses 
and especially with the registration of pupils, 
the number of irregulars can be materially re- 
duced, and as a consequence fewer periods in 
the school day will be necessary. 

Four of the schools that reported employ a 
shifting schedule. The classes are all grouped 
in blocks, and these blocks are assigned periods 
as in the common schedule, but the blocks are 
assigned to different periods on the various days 
of the week. Any one class, therefore, comes 
at a different time of the day, each day of the 
week. Both the construction and the operation’ 
of this type of schedule is discussed quite fully 
by Marsh in his “Making a High-School 
Schedule.” Of the 171 schedules that were 
cbtained for this study, only four of the rotating 
or shifting type appeared, which seems to indi- 
cate that this is not a popular type of schedule. 
Of the four that appeared, two have the periods 
of different length so that each class is benefited 
by both long and short periods through the 
week, 

The Subject Arrangement 

An attempt was made to determine if prac- 
tice has discovered a preference as to the best 
arrangement of subjects in the schedule. It 
was felt that, if certain periods are more de- 
sirable for specific classes than other periods, 
this ought to express itself in a comparative 

(Concluded on Page 139) 
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Cost-Tendency Charts Applied to 
City-School Work 


Arthur J. Peel, Brookline, Mass. 


The ability to interpret expense and cost 
figures is not as general as is sometimes sup- 
posed, and there are few public-school superin- 
tendents and business managers who have not 
at some time or another had to contend with 
the member of the board who is always asking 
for statements and figures “in a way that we 
can understand.” Occasionally, however, the 
shoe is on the other foot. In a certain city that 
I know well, the superintendent dreads meeting 
his board when financial matters are on the 
agenda, because one of the members of the 
board is a public accountant, and is continually 
asking for items of information which the 
superintendent’s books do not reflect, but should. 

It has been repeatedly stated in articles which 
have appeared in the JourNAL, that the value of 
any kind of cost-data should be determined only 
to the extent to which the information gathered, 
is used and applied to current conditions. Mere 
statistical costs are seldom worth the time and 
effort necessary to produce them. It may be 
contended by some that since budgets are 
governed largely by known expense, or by ex- 
pense estimated on the basis of known costs 
covering a past period, statistical cost figures 
are of considerable value if only to provide a 
basis on which to estimate future expenditure. 
This, of course, is true, but if cost figures are 
recorded only for the purpose of accumulating 
records, and not with the idea of current control 
of expense factors, then we are missing the 
most important object of modern cost-finding 
methods. 


The Meaning of Cost Tendencies 
The development of scientific accountancy 


has been much accelerated in the past few years, 
until we have now arrived at a point where we 
are not content to know our departmental and 
unit costs, month by month, but, on the basis 
of what is, we are now concerned with what 
will be, if increases or savings continue in the 
same ratio for another month, or for the balance 
of the fiscal year. In other words, we are con- 
cerned now with the cost tendencies. To be able 
to visualize ultimate increases or savings in 
classified expenditures, on the basis of current 
expenditures, is of considerable value and 
strengthens the hands of the superintendent or 
committee burdened with the responsibility of 
getting the most out of the school dollar. Fail- 
ure to realize the meaning of even a small in- 
crease in the cost of any particular item of 
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school expenditure, has often resulted in in- 
convenience and misunderstanding. An _ in- 
crease of five per cent in one month, in the cost 
of administration and supervision, may seem a 
small thing, and for this reason it may not be 
analyzed and properly explained; but multiply 
that increase in dollars, twelve times, and we 
begin to get some idea of what it means if it is 
allowed to continue for one year. This is what 
is meant by cost tendencies, 

To record cost tendencies only in figures, will 
not convey a clear impression to a busy man, 
nor will it be convincing to a board or com- 
mittee. To be really effective it should be 
charted. In Chart A, shown here, we have the 
story of one month’s expenditure for certain 
departmental functions. The figures in column 
on the left-hand are not percentages, neither 
are they amounts in dollars; they are units for 
showing proportionate increases or savings. 
Actual amounts, in equal divisions, may be 
used, however, if desired; each figure might be 
a unit of $100, for example, the range being 
from $100 to $2,000 both ways. The zero line 
is the median. It may serve also as the author- 
ized budgetted amount, or estimate, for each 
class of expense indicated. An increase will 
indicate an amount over and above the budget; 
a saving, an amount saved on the monthly 
budget. : 
What Chart A Represents 

The black portion of each cone represents the 
actual increase or saving effected in one month 
—the last completed month; this portion is 
tilled in before the angle is drawn, for the reason 
that the height sf the cone depends entirely on 
the height of the darkened portion. For ex- 
ample; we find that the cost of supervision ran 
tive per cent over the monthly proportion of the 
annual estimated amount for this purpose. If 
we increase the monthly excess twelve times, we 
can determine where the apex of the triangle 
will come on the scale. By this means we 
visualize just what will happen if we fail to 
correct the conditions which were responsible 
for the increased expenditure in the last month. 
If we use actual dollars for our scale, we can 
show in actual amounts, our theoretical over- 
expenditure and under-expenditure. If condi- 
tions are not corrected, this theoretical devia- 
tion will become actual. In the chart shown 
here, we find that if existing conditions are 
allowed to continue, the result at the end of the 
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fiscal period, will be a net overexpenditure of 
38 units of value. If dollar values are substi- 
tuted in the figure column, we shall have this 
in terms of dollars, of course. 

A separate chart must be prepared for each 
month; for this reason it is advisable to have 
a number of these forms printed with the per- 
manent features which include everything ex- 
cept the portions that are filled in from the 
cost records, and the resultant pyramids. 

This method of charting cost tendencies ap- 
plies equally well where fixed budgetary pro- 
visions govern expenditure, for the reason that 
even when the annual amount which may be 
expended for various objects, is fixed and per- 
mits of no leeway, it is impossible to keep with- 
in one-twelfth of the annual budget, each 
month. The last chart prepared, and which 
covers the last month of the fiscal year, should 
show no darkened portion above the median 
line. It may show completely filled-in angles 
below the line, however, since it is frequently 
possible to save on annual budgetted expense 
items, 

Another Form of Chart 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
second chart shown, Chart B, which repre- 
sents the total increases and savings in each 
department. In many school departments a 
certain latitude is allowed, which permits of 
overexpending, when necessary, in one depart- 
ment, providing a saving equal to the total over- 
expenditure can be effected in other departments. 
It will be noted that in this chart, we are using 
percentages only, and this is sufficient for our 
purpose. If we total the percentages of in- 
crease above the line, and then total the savings 
below the line, we shall find that we have a net 
increase over the estimated total expenditure for 
all purposes, of ten per cent. If we compare 
Chart A with Chart B we shall discover 
that the only expense which was kept strictly 
within the estimate, was that for administration 
and supervision. 

The superintendent or business manager who 
has the advantage of a system of control such 
as I have outlined here, will never be in the 
dark concerning his actual and ultimate costs, 
providing, of course, that he has the comple- 
ment—a scientific and modern system of cost 
accounts. In one school office in which this 
feature has been introduced, the superintendent 
reports that for the first time in his experience, 
he knows what it is to be free from worrying 
uncertainties as to how his costs are developing 
in certain departments. The monthly chart is 
prepared promptly by one of his assistants, and 
it is the only thing that the superintendent. 


(Concluded on Page 140) 
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(RIGHT—ABOVE) CHART B. ACTUAL INCREASES AND SAVINGS SHOWN 
IN PERCENTAGE FORM. 


(LEFT) CHART A. SAVINGS AND EXCESS COSTS WITH INDICATION OF 
TENDENCIES. 
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PRICE SCHOOL, DISTRICT 34, Study & Farrar, Architects, 
ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO. St. Louis, Mo. 
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ENTRANCE DETAILS, PRICE SCHOOL, DISTRICT 34, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO. 
Study & Farrar, Architects, St. Louis, Mo 
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DETAIL, PRICE SCHOOL, DISTRICT 34, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO. 
Study & Farrar, Architects, St. Louis, Mo. 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE PRICE SCHOOL, DISTRICT 34, ST. LOUIS 
LEFT, CORRIDOR; RIGHT, DETAIL OF STAIRWAY. 
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THE PRICE DISTRICT SCHOOL IN 
ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MISSOURI 
Designed by Messrs. Study & Farrar, Architects, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

During the past few years a good deal has 
been said and written about the necessity of 
giving the rural school districts of the country 
improved schoolhouses, that is, buildings that 
will compare, in a degree at least, with the 
average school in the cities. The passing of 
“the little red schoolhouse” has become a by- 
word. Governors and school superintendents 
have been elected to office by the force of this 
phrase and political campaigns have served to 
stir up the community spirit. In a large num- 
ber of states, improvement in rural schoolhouse 
building has already begun. 

In many states, it is the duty of the county 
board of edueation to work out concrete plans 
so that the various school districts may be sup- 
plied with the most practical modern schools, 
Simple as it may appear, the method of going 
about the work is not always clear to the county 
board. There are certain fundamental steps 
which must be followed in order to intelligently 
earry out the plan. 

First, it is necessary to make a general survey 
of the school district; the population must be 
studied; the approximate wealth of the com- 
munity must be ascertained; and the present 
bonded indebtedness must be recorded. 

As many of the sehool buildings are erected 
with the proceeds of a bond issue, and as the 
average school official is unfamiliar with the de- 
tails involved in issuing and selling a bond issue, 
it is quite necessary that the board eall in some 
expert who is familiar with all the details con- 
nected with the floating of a bond issue. Such 
an expert acts in the capacity of an adviser and 
his services are of the utmost value. 

The next step is the selection of a consulting 
architect. As the bonds are to be issued for the 
purpose of supplying funds for the building, it 
is necessary that some definite information 
must be supplied relative to the needs of the 
school, that the bond issue will be sufficient for 
the building proposed. The cost of the prelimi- 
nary consultation of the bond expert and the 
architect may be met from the general current 
funds. 

After the bond issue has passed, the expense 
of the major work of the bond expert and arehi- 
tect must be paid for out of the funds of the 
bond issue. The necessity of dealing with an 
architect of experience and training is of prime 
importance. One only has to visit a school 
erected by a “jerry” builder, to realize the im- 
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portance and value of an architect experienced 
in school-building requirements. It is always 
possible to secure the services of an experienced 
architect in the cities; even in districts remote 
from the city, it is entirely possible to secure 
the services of a good schoolhouse architect. 

A typical example of intelligent cooperation 
between the school board, the bond expert, and 
the architect is afforded by the new Price School 
in District No. 34, St. Louis county, Missouri. 
This district embraces about five square miles, 
claims a population of seven hundred, and has 
an assessed valuation of $2,003,600. The esti- 
mated borrowing power of the community is 
$100,180. 

The board of edueation of St. Louis county, 
realizing that about half of the student’s life is 
spent in the school building, stressed the need 
for a good building that would give every ad- 
vantage of a modern school and would have a 
distinetive touch and character. The results of 
their efforts are shown in the fine building 
which has been produced. 

The Price District School in its appointments 
offers everything that the architect and builder 
sought to provide, and in its completed state re- 
fleets great credit upon the school board and 
upon the architects, Messrs. Study & Farrar, of 
St. Louis. 

The building is designed in the Italian style 
of architecture, which was selected as most ap- 
propriate for a building of this type. The 
building represents a simple, straightforward 
design, with little exposed woodwork, utilizing 
large masses of material in producing the de- 
sired effect. The result is a splendid building, 
bright and cheerful in aspect, sincerely and 
honestly built, and capable of serving at least 
two generations to come. 

In the Price District School have been com- 
bined the essentials of good schoolhouse de- 
sign which differentiate the city school of today 
trom that of thirty or forty years ago: Namely, 
absence of a damp, dark cellar; fireproof con- 
crete foundation; isolation of the central heat- 
ing plant; use of the open-plan idea for ample 
light, air, and circulation; economical and scien- 
tifically-planned classrooms with unilateral 
lighting. Everything in modern schoolhouse 
design has been incorporated in the details of 
this building, making it practical, serviceable, 
and sanitary throughout, and at the same time 
giving it a beautiful and yet distinctive, scho- 
lastie aspect. 

Entering the front vestibule, one steps into 
the atmosphere of a modern school. The wide 


stairway leading to a well-lighted, broad corridor 


is impressive. A feature of the building is a 
small library with well-designed bookcases. The 
interior woodwork is in oak. The floors in the 
corridor are of terrazzo, with a dark border and 
base, making an effective floor treatment. All 
stairs have been equipped with nonslip treads. 

The classrooms are provided with blackboards, 
surmounted with cork panels for the attaching 
of notices and pictures. All inside window 
sills are of tile. Classroom doors are of glass 
and each room has a teacher’s closet for dispos- 
ing of her personal possessions. The electric 
lighting has been given careful thought and 
effective ceiling lights have been installed. In 
the basement are located a large playroom for 
use in inclement weather, while in an isolated 
section have been placed the heating plant and 
the janitor’s room. 

The architectural effect of the building has 
been improved by the insertion of two panels of 
Moravian tile on the front facade, which have 
been especially selected to blend with the brick- 
work. The tiled effect, both in its quaint de- 
sign and color, has a special attraction, and the 
subjects on the panels are sufficiently suggestive 
in character to arouse the interest of the chil- 
dren. 
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The Senior High School and Junior College 
at Muskegon, Michigan 


Designed by H. H. Turner and V. E. Thebaud, Architects, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The new senior-high-school and junior-college 
building at Muskegon, Michigan, forms a unit 
of a central educational group which is being 
developed in an interesting central site and 
which includes a number of buildings forming 
a recreational as well as an educational group. 

The senior-high-school and _  junior-college 
building is a three-story structure housing two 
schools and affording an important part of the 
city’s educational program. 
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The building is in the form of a huge square, 
the upper floors forming a great letter E. There 
are eight entrances giving access to the main 
corridors of the building, and carefully related 
to the stairways. There are four fireproof 
stairways so located and designed that the 
utmost safety and convenience of the occupants 
of the building are assured. It will be noted 
that travel distance, as well as safety to life 
have been carefully studied. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


H. H. Turner & V. E. Thebaud, 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
H. H. Turner & V. E. Thebaud, Architects, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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SMALL AUDITORIUM FROM STAGE, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
H. H. Turner & V. E. Thebaud, Architects, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The main feature of the ground floor is the 
auditorium, which is so arranged that the stage 
forms the gymnasium. This room is located in 
the center of the building and extends up 
through the second story. The room has two 
main entrances from the ground floor, three en- 
trances from the first floor to the baleony and 
two entrances to the upper part of the baleony 
from the third floor. The baleony, which is 
fireproof, is constructed of concrete and steel. 
A motion-picture booth is provided which is of 
ample size to accommodate the means of in- 
struction and for first-class motion-picture and 
stereopticon entertainment. A portion of the 
stage has a lift for scenery and is equipped so 
that theatrical entertainments may be under- 
taken. 

The gymnasium is ample for all ordinary uses 
for both boys and girls and has adjoining it 
showers and lockers for both boys and girls. 
The gymnasium is so arranged that a large mov- 
able partition can be drawn, dividing it into two 
parts so that it may be used simultaneously 
for boys and girls without interference. The 
gymnasium is also separated from the audi- 
torium by means of a structural steel fireproof 
curtain, weighing eleven tons and operated by 
eleectrie-hoisting machinery. Hinged to the 
ceiling of the gymnasium are four steel bleach- 
ers, which may be raised and lowered by motors. 
This movable seating increases the total seating 
capacity of the auditorium to 1,700. 

In interest the second important room on the 
ground floor is the cafeteria, which is large 
enough to accommodate 400 students at each 
sitting. A large kitchen is provided and is 
equipped with labor-saving machinery. The 
cafeteria has a tile floor and walls faced with 
enamel brick. Drinking fountains in the eafe- 
teria are set in the walls and receptacles for 
glasses are similarly provided. The equipment 
is the most modern, durable, and efficient. 

On the ground floor there is also a small sup- 
plementary auditorium, which serves for vari- 
ous minor school gatherings and for community 
meetings, ete. The room is equipped with a 
stage, dressing rooms, and toilets, and seats 200 
persons. The walls are paneled in oak and fin- 
ished in light gray, making an unusually attrac- 
tive room. 

In addition to the large rooms enumerated 
above, the first floor contains a museum, a large 
lecture room, six classrooms, a series of offices 
and special rooms for the teachers, administra- 
tive offices, and various special rooms. The 
museum is intended to house instructional mate- 
rials and other articles of local historic interest. 
It adjoins a lecture room and is available for 
use by local organizations. 

The high-school departments extend through 
the first floor into the second floor and include 
nine classrooms, a suite of rooms for commer- 
cial studies, two study halls, and a library which 
seats 72 readers. The accommodations for the 
junior college are provided on the second floor. 
These consist of a large study room, a number 
of conference rooms, nine classrooms, and a 
series of laboratories. The last mentioned de- 
partment is shared with the senior high school. 


Anticipating the demands of advanced in- 
structional methods, all of the classrooms have 
been provided with outlets for electrie lanterns 
for the projection of pictures. 

The administrative offices include a general 
office and separate private offices for the princi- 
pal and assistant prineipal. A fireproof vault 
has been provided for the storage of records. 

There is a bookstore 14 x 15 ft. in size, a re- 
ceiving room for supplies and equipment 
11 x 20 ft. in size, and a workroom of 250-sq.-ft. 
area. A separate entrance is provided so that 
trucks may deliver material directly into the 
receiving room, 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 

The ventilating fans, pumps, ete., are pro- 
vided in the basement floor which is not shown 
in the accompanying plans. The boilers are 
placed in a separate building from which steam 
is distributed through underground piping to 
the five buildings on the school campus. 
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The building is constructed of fireproof mate- 
rials throughout and every item has been 
studied to reduce maintenance and depreciation 
cost and to lessen wear and tear. 

The exterior of the building has been kept as 
simple as possible and the terra cotta and brick 
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H. H. Turner & V. E. Thebaud, Architects, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


have been carefully chosen for color that will 
produce an air of quiet simplicity. Attention 
has also been given to the probable action of the 
elements which enhance the appearance of the 
building. 

(Concluded on Page 128) 
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DETAIL OF FRONT ENTRANCE, COLUMBUS HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, GA. 
Sterrett & Van Vleck, Architects, New York City. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, COLUMBUS HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, GA. 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects, New York City, N. Y. 
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THE COLUMBUS, GA., HIGH SCHOOL 


Roland B. Daniel, Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbus 


On a commanding highland, embracing an 
attractive wooded tract of land near the center 
of the future population of the city of Colum- 
bus, Georgia, surrounded by beautiful pines 
and other trees characteristic of this section, is 
located the new Columbus High School, facing 
the old part of the city which is responsible for 
its existence. Adjoining this school site the 
city owns twenty acres of land on which are to 
be developed a park and playgrounds which 
also may be used by the pupils of the high 
school. 

Since it is situated in the residential section 
of the city, the Georgian-colonial style of archi- 
tecture was adopted. to blend harmoniously with 
the surroundings and at the same time to em- 
body the traditions of the mother country and 
the character of the early settlers of this section. 

The plan of the building gives a facade of 
307 feet and ties architecturally into a large 
tract of land. With a soft, dignified air the 
center or main motif rises to a fitting climax in 
a cupola which is reminiscent of the early bell 
tower. 

To earry out the character of the design, 
building materials were selected which would 
give the correct effect. A particular make of 
common red brick has been used to give the 
appearance of age and the effect of having been 
made by hand. Limestone, Georgia granite, 
and marble have been used in the exterior trim. 
The corridors and steps are made of concrete. 
All floors except the corridors are maple, and 
light oak is used as an interior trim throughout. 
Furniture and other equipment have been fin- 
ished to mateh the building trim. 

Especial attention has been paid to future 
extensions which will become necessary from 
time to time, and the building is designed to 
earry itself from an architectural standpoint 
either as a whole or in part. 

The building as completed accommodates one 
thousand pupils. The wings, to be added when 
needed, will accommodate five hundred more. 


On the ground floor are loeated the kitchen 
and cafeteria, with a seating capacity of five 
hundred; a drawing room, a manual-training 
shop, domestie-science rooms, an armory, store- 
rooms, medical-inspection rooms, a boiler room, 
and two gymnasiums with shower baths, one 
for boys and another for girls. 

The first floor contains the administration 
offices, teachers’ restrooms, an auditorium with 
a seating capacity of 1,200, and classrooms for 
the academie subjects. 

On the second floor may be found the library, 
a study hall, and classrooms for teaching mathe- 
maties and science. 

Aleoves were provided on each floor for lock- 
ers. The toilets, which are located also on each 


STUDY HALL, COLUMBUS HIGH SCHOOL, 
COLUMBUS, GA. 
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FACADE, COLUMBUS HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, GA. 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects, New York City, N. Y. 
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GIRLS’ GYMNASIUM, COLUMBUS HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, GA. 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects, New York City, N. Y. 
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COLUMBUS HIGH SCHOOL, Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects, 
New York City, N. Y. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 






CAFETERIA, COLUMBUS HIGH SCHOOL, 
COLUMBUS, GA. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN, COLUMBUS HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects, New York City, N. Y. 


CHEMISTRY ROOM, COLUMBUS HIGH SCHOOL, 
COLUMBUS, GA. 


floor, open into the aleoves to avoid direct en- 
trance into the corridors. 

The cost of the site was $65,000 and equip- 
ment $35,000. The building, including lighting, 
plumbing, and heating cost $325,000, making a 
total of $425,000. 

The architects were Messrs. Starrett and Van 
Vleck of New York City, and the associate 
architects were Messrs. Hickman and Martin of 
Columbus, Georgia. 


—A previous study of the New York Commission 
on Ventilation which recommended the window 
system of ventilation rather than the newer fan 
system, has caused considerable controversy among 
educational authorities and ventilating engineers. 
As a result, the Commission is conducting special 
studies in Syracuse and Cattaraugus county, New 
York, in connection with the urban- and’ rural- 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN, COLUMBUS HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, GA. — a which the Milbank Memorial 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects, New York City, N. Y. und 18 alaing. 
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In discussing the annulment of teachers’ con- 
tracts these are some of the questions that de- 
serve consideration: Is refusal on the part of 
the board of education to reemploy, annulment 
of a contract? Does the right to employ imply 
the right to dismiss? May a teacher be dis- 
missed without sufficient cause? Is employ- 
ment by a resolution of the board of education 
sufficient to be binding? If the board of educa- 
tion closes the school before the end of the term, 
ean the teacher recover compensation for the 
remainder of term? Must a board of education 
give a teacher a hearing before discharging 
him? What are the commonly justified causes 
for annulment of teachers’ contracts according 
to ruling-case law ? 

The annulment of a teacher’s contract in com- 
mon parlance means the dismissal of the 
teacher. The refusal on the part of the board 
of education to renew a contract with a teacher 
is often understood as dismissal, but dismissal 
presupposes certain contractual rights; there- 
fore, it may have no legal relation to the possible 
moral obligation on the part of the board to re- 
employ. 

In the absence of statutory restrictions, as a 
tenure law, the right on the part of the board of 
education to employ implies the right to dis- 
miss, even though the teacher is employed for a 
definite number of months.1 Dismissal must be 
for a sufficient cause unless otherwise stipulated 
in the econtract.2. A board performing its func- 
tions under a statute specifying the causes for 
dismissal may not remove a teacher for any 
other eauses.2 Some courts have ruled differ- 
ently, however. Some state laws clothe the 
board with absolute power of dismissal not re- 
viewable by the courts.5 

Tt is the practice of some boards of education 
not to grant contracts, the reason being that the 
contracts are not regarded bv the teachers as 
mutually aecepted and binding agreements. 
The teachers resign and accept other positions 
to the extent that little importance has come to 
be attached to the contracts. Resolutions by 
the hoard of education employing teachers may 
lack the essentials of a well-constructed con- 
tract, such as definiteness, certainty, and surely 
mutuality. Prof. TH. R. Trusler, in his book, 
“Essentials of School Law” diseusses an Indi- 
ana case in which a teacher’s damage suit was 
thrown out of court on the grounds of the in- 
definiteness of the directors’ resolution electing 
her to a position.6 In some states the written 
contract is required by law, and under such a 
statutory restriction the teacher cannot collect 
for damages even if insufficient cause for annul- 
ment is shown. The board may not be legally 
required even to pay for satisfactory services 
rendered.7| This same difficulty may apply to 
the oral eontract.§ 

The statutes in most of the states require that 
the board of education shall give notice to a 
teacher if charges are preferred, and an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing before a discharge. It is 
also stated that it is the common law and in 
accord with the plainest principles of justice.® 

Should school be interrupted or discontinued 
by an epidemic or a fire, is the board liable for 
teachers’ salaries during that time? Where the 


‘Robinson v. School Directors, 96 Ill. A604. 

Wallace v. School District, 50 Neb. 171; Thompson 
Vv. Gibbs, 84 L. R. A. 548. 

"Kennedy v. Board of Education, 82 Cal. 483: 
Thompson v. Gibbs, 97 Tenn. 489. 

‘School Directors v. Ewington, 26 Ill. A. 379. 
aoqttian v. Board of Regents, 88 Wis. 7, 24 L. R. A. 
"Page 177. 

‘Fairplay School Township v. O'Neal, 127 Ind. 75. 
‘Ilutchins v. School District, 128 Mich. 177. 

‘Benson v. District Township of Silver Lake, 100 
sows, a 69 N. W. 419; Morley v. Power et al., 73 
enn, rah, 





The Annulment of Teachers Contracts 


W. W. Haggard, Principal of the Rockford, Ill., High School 
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failure of a teacher to perform her contract to 
teach a school is due to the acts of the district 
officers which prevented her from doing so, she 
being able and willing to perform her contract, 
she is entitled to compensation for the entire 
term of the contract.!® A school teacher regu- 
larly elected to a position in a school and stand- 
ing ready and able to discharge the duties of the 
position may by mandamus compel the issuance 
of a warrant upon the treasury for the payment 
of the stipulated compensation.!! In the case 
of time lost because of an epidemic the teacher 
cannot be required legally to make it up pro- 
viding the teacher holds herself in readiness for 
the reopening of school. The teacher cannot be 
held responsible for community’s misfortune.!* 
On the other hand the teacher may not be able 
to collect his salary in the case of schoo) 
closed for lack of funds, especially if the board 
is functioning under a statute forbidding ex- 
penditures for all causes beyond the debt limit 
or the appropriations authorized.13) The school 
district must show, however, that the amount 
levied for teachers’ salaries is in excess of the 
debt limit, rather than the amount actually col- 
lected.14 

The major causes justifying the annullment 
of teachers’ contracts are incompetency, negli- 
gence, immorality, and insubordination. (In 
cases where the teacher has been proved guilty 
of these offenses, courts have sustained the 
actions of boards of education.. The courts 
have ruled that boards of education are in- 
trusted with certain standards of society to 
maintain by the legislature. 


Incompetency. Miss C. was employed to 
teach in the elementary schools of an Tllinois 
city beginning in September. The board of 
education in January passed a resolution re- 
questing her resignation, to take effect at once, 
because of inability to employ efficient methods 
of instruction and failure to maintain proper 
discipline. Instead of accepting the request to 
resign she reported for duty the next school 
day, the first day of February. The board then 
convened on the morning of that day and dis- 
charged her. Suit was instituted to recover 
compensation for February, but the court held 
that the option of the directors to discharge the 
teacher was sufficiently and rightly exercised: 
even when the resclution requesting her resig~ 
nation was passed.15 

Incompetency may refer to lack of discretion 
and the exercise of an uncontrollable temper. 
One of the male pupils asked his teacher, Mr. R., 


~ W§chool District No. 8 v. Estes, 18 Nebr. 52; Smith 
v. School District No. 69, Mich. 589. 
"State v. Lonsdale School Board, 4 Higgins (Tenn.) 
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Randolph v. Sanders, 544 S. W. (Tex.) 621. 
’Wolf v. School Districts, 27 L. R. A. (N. 8.) S801. 
“Rudy v. School District, 30 Mo. A. 115. 

Olney School District v. Christy, 81 Ill. A. 304. 
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if he had said that he (pupil) was the dullest 
scholar in the school. After some argument be- 
tween the two about the matter, the teacher in 
anger struck the pupil on the head violently and 
pushed him into a seat. The directors while 
investigating the matter before the school ex- 
amined some of the pupils; the teacher being 
present, interrupted some of the pupils during 
their answers to the directors and called them 
liars. The teacher was dismissed by the direc- 
tors. Suit for damages was brought and the 
court held that these circumstances demon- 
strated that said R. did not possess the requisite 
qualities of temper, discretion, and the fortitude 
of a competent teacher, and the directors were 
justified in discharging him.1¢ 


There have been other cases!?7 where the court 
sustained the board of education for discharging 
teachers weak in maintaining discipline, un- 
skillful instructional methods, and lacking com- 
petent control of themselves. This seems only 
reasonable and is in keeping with the present- 
day educational philosophy that the school 
exists for the child. 


Negligence. “Mr. B., a teacher in a rural 
school in Illinois was dismissed by the directors 
because of tardiness two or three days a week, 
the charge being negligence. The parents, 
knowing their children could not enter the 
school building until the teacher arrived, sent 
them to school late to avoid standing outside, 
especially in inclement weather. The court 
held that this was sufficient cause for dis- 
missal.18 

The school directors of a rural school district 
in Kansas, employed one Mr. D. to teach school 
for a term of eight months. After teaching 
four months the district board dismissed him for 
negligence. Suit was brought to recover salary 
for remainder of term. The lower court 
awarded damages to Mr. D. 


Upon appeal by the defendant the supreme 
court held that the directors were justified in 
dismissing D., but the case was reversed because 
of error. This instruction, Sec. 6184, General 
Statutes of 1901, was not read to the jury of the 
lower court: “The district shall contract and 
hire qualified teachers, for and in the name of 
the district, which contracts shall be in writing 
and shall specify the wages per week, or month, 
as agreed upon by the parties, and such con- 
tract shall be filed in the district clerk’s office; 
and in conjunction with the county superintend- 
ent may dismiss fcr incompetency, cruelty, and 
negligence.”!9 

Miss A., employed to teach in one of the dis- 
trict schools of Kansas was discharged for 
crocheting and writing too many letters during 
school hours. Suit was brought, but the court 
sustained the action of the school directors as in 


keeping with proper legal procedure and for the- 


best interests of the children of said commu- 
nity, as the school was suffering from negli- 
gence.20 

It is evident from these cases that ruling-case 
law does not justify carelessness and negligence 
on the part of a teacher who is responsible for 
the progress of a school. No further comment 
is necessary. 

Insubordination. Another major cause for 
dismissal of teachers is the violation of the rea- 
sonable rules and regulations of the higher 


Robinson v. School Directors, District No. 4, 96 
Ill. A. 604. 

“City of Crawfordsville v. Hays, 42 Ind. 200. 
Eastman vy. District Township of Rapids, 21 Ia. 590. 
Holden v. S. Shrewsbury School District, 38 Vt. 529 
School Directors v. Birch, 95 Ill. A. 499. 

School District No, 18 of Kearney County v. Lewis 

Davies. 69 Kan. 162. 
2Armstrong v. Union School Disfrict No. 1, 28 Kan. 
345. 
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authorities. Without leave from the directors, 
Miss H., a teacher in a rural school in Illinois, 
employed a substitute and absented herself from 
school. This was noon on Wednesday. On 
Thursday morning the principal requested her 
to return to her duty at once, but she refused to 
do so until after the vacation which was to 
begin on Friday at noon of that week. 

During the forenoon of Friday she was noti- 
fied by the directors unless she gave a sufficient 
explanation for leaving and substituting an- 
other, her position would be considered vacant. 
To this notice she at once replied in writing. 
saying that she did not consider her position 
vacant, that the principal had told her, on 
Friday, that her substitute was entirely satis- 
factory, and saying she would resume her posi- 
tion after vacation. ' 

The directors met and discharged her before 
the vacation was over and notified her of the 
same. After vacation she reported for duty, but 
she was refused. Suit was brought to recover 
compensation for the remainder of the term. 
The court held that the cause for Miss H.’s dis- 
missal was sufficient.?! 

Miss L., a teacher in Illinois, had difficulty 
with a girl and sent her home. Miss L. was in- 
structed that she had exceeded her authority, 
and that she would have to readmit the girl 
until the board of education approved the expul- 
sion. This she refused to do and was ealled 
before the board. She again insisted she would 
not readmit the girl until the latter made a 
public apology. The board then discharged 
Miss L. The court sustained the action of the 
board on the grounds of insubordination.?* 

The refusal of a teacher to be vaccinated if 
required by law is an instance of insubordina- 
tion sufficient for dismissal. Mr. L., a teacher 
in a Philadelphia high school was dismissed for 
this reason. Suit was brought to recover com- 
pensation, but the court sustained the board of 
education on the grounds that the board was 
given such right by the legislature, and that if 
students could be expelled for refusal to be vac- 
cinated?3 teachers could be discharged.*4 


Immorality. Even alleged immorality is 
sufficient cause for annulment of a teacher’s con- 
tract, and it does not have to be in connection 
with the schoolwork. Mr. V. was employed to 
teach school in a rural district in Illinois. Be- 
fore the opening of school term the directors 
learned of some serious charges of immorality 
against him. The directors immediately an- 
nulled their contract with him. Suit was 
brought with the contention that the charges 
were untrue. The court held it was not neces- 
sary to prove any specific act of vice against a 
teacher, if such teacher were generally suspected 
of vicious conduct by the community. Such 
charges, even though unproved, invalidated his 
usefulness as a teacher in the community. For 
alleged immorality a teacher may be dismissed 
before his services begin, but not so for incom- 
petency.25 A Massachusetts case upholds the 
same contention.*° 

Profanity in the presence of pupils is consid- 
ered immorality and sufficient cause for dis- 
missal. A superintendent in a Michigan town 
was charged with using vile language in the 
presence of his students. The charges were sub- 
stantiated and he was dismissed by the board of 
education. He sued for his salary for the re- 
mainder of the year. The court sustained his 
dismissal, saying: “The school board, a deliber- 
ate body, in the exercise of a right, here re- 
served by contract, went to a hearing quasi- 
judicial in character, and having grounds to sus- 

2§chool Directors v. Hudson, 88 Ill. 565. 

2Leedy v. Board of Education, 160 Ill. A. 187. 

2Duffield v. Williamsport School District, 162 Pa. 
*TeLyndall v. High-School Committee, 19 Pa. Supr. 
Ct. 232. 


2Tingley v. Vaughn, 17 Illinois A. 347. 
freeman v. Bourne, 170 Mass. 289. 
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tain its findings, found that the plaintiff had 
been guilty of gross immorality and dismissed 
him. Such finding and determination of the 
board are conclusive unless the board acted cor- 
ruptly, in bad faith, or in clear abuse of its 
powers.”27 

Society at large upholds very strongly the 
position assumed by the courts in these cases 
and in others.28 Parents may rightly demand 
that their children be taught by teachers of 
exemplary conduct. 


May a female teacher be dismissed on account 
of marriage? This question is always asked 
when a board of education announces that no 
married women are to be employed in the future. 
A board of education may refuse to employ a 
married woman, but it cannot discharge her for 
marriage unless so stipulated in the contract, 
providing such stipulation in a contract is not 
contrary to statute law.2® The weight of judi- 
cial opinion holds that marriage in itself does 
not constitute grounds for dismissal. 

Participation in polities, if carried to the ex- 
tent of unprofessional conduct, is sufficient 
eause for removal. Supt. C. C. Hughes of 


77Finch v. Fractional School District, 225 Mich. 674. 

*8McFellan v. Board of Education, 15 Mo. 362. 

State Normal School Board v. Cooper, 150 Ta. 
State 78. 

“Guilford School Th. v. Roberts, 28 Ind. App. 355. 

People v. Board of Education, 144 N. Y. 587. 

Jameson v, Board of Education, 74 W. Va. 389. 
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Sacramento, Calif., preferred charges against 
Mr. G., a high-school teacher, for urging in his 
classes the election of a particular candidate 
for public office. He was discharged by the 
board of education and the action was sustained 
in the courts.2® There is a distinct paucity of 
cases similar to this one, however. 


In conclusion, the foregoing cover some im- 
portant phases of the annulment of teachers’ 
contracts. In this discussion the teacher’s obli- 
gations to the board of education and the com- 
munity are in the ascendency. There are obli- 
gations of the board of education to the teacher 
which the courts have stressed in numerous 
vases. These obligations pertain especially to 
freedom from prejudice and acting in good faith 
when annulling teachers’ contracts. In a Penn- 
sylvania case the court said: “A good character 
is a necessary part of the equipment of a 
teacher. Take this away, or blacken it, and the 
doors of professional employment are practi- 
eally closed against him. Before this is done 
there should be, at least, a hearing at which the 
accused may show that the things alleged are 
not true, or if true, are susceptible of an ex- 
planation consistent with good morals and his 
own professional fidelity.”?1 


Goldsmith v. Board of Education, 68 Cal. App. 141. 
‘ oe of State Normal School v. Cooper, 150 Pa. 
x Ss 7 . 


Burning Questions of the School Board 


C. C. Hermann 


A prominent engineer, in commenting on his 
heating plants, said: “About the only trouble 
we experience with our plants is furnace 
troubles.” This engineer was in charge of a 
group of well-designed and efficiently operated 
plants. He knew the kind and grade of coal 
that produced the most steam per pound for his 
conditions, and he employed experienced fire- 
men to stoke the coal and take eare of the 
plants. Yet he was not free of troubles, and it 
is doubtful if any boiler-plant operator can say 
that furnace troubles are entirely eliminated. 
It would be delightful, indeed, if such were the 
ease; if all furnace worries were over with. 

Causes of Failure of Walls 

The furnace undergoes some severe operating 
conditions. It must possess sufficient strength 
to support, not only itself, but often the load of 
the boiler full of water and miscellaneous equip- 
ment mounted thereon. The temperatures 
under which the furnace is called upon to bear 
this burden are such as to reduce its mechani- 
eal strength. In addition to the outward load 
plus the internal or boiler load we have enor- 
mous internal stresses set up by the intense 
heat to which the furnace is subjected. These 
temperatures, in the combustion zone, range 
upward of 2,800 degrees F., tapering off to a 
stack temperature of about 800 degrees. 

While these temperatures exist within the 
furnace, the doors are suddenly opened for the 
admission of fresh fuel, with the result that the 
high temperature walls are subjected to a cold- 
blast action of the inrushing air. Fresh fuel is 
thrown into the furnace, resulting in erosive 
action between the fuel and the walls. Ash and 
clinker adhere to the walls and the latter are 
injured by the removal of this refuse. Many 
furnace walls are practically ruined by the slice 
bar in the hands of an unskilled fireman. 

Then we have the deterioration of the furnace 
walls due to the chemical action between the 
fuel and the refractory. In some fuels this 
action is almost negligible while with other 
kinds of coal the refractory is readily fluxed and 
the wall destroyed in a short time. 

Expansion and contraction of the refractory 
constitutes another cause for rapid furnace de- 
terioration. The ideal refractory will possess 


little or no dimensicnal change when subject to 
temperature changes. This ideal refractory has 
not been discovered as yet; however, this expan- 
sion is not so bad in our present refractories. 
The problem that gives engineers the most 
worries is the variation in refractories. Two 
brick laid side by side often have different ex- 
pansion and contraction coefficient. A wall 
laid up with brick having this characteristic of 
nonuniformity in expansion, will practically 
wreck itself in time. The walls “grow” as it 
were, brick seem to creep out of the wall, and 
the joints between the brick become wider. Due 
te this creeping of the brick, one upon the other, 
the wall becomes ragged; bricks protrude from 
the wall at various places. These projecting 
bricks form a ledge for clinker to attach to, 
and then they are broken off by the slice bar, 
resulting in the destruction of the wall. 
The Elimination of Troubles 

The foregoing are merely a few of the causes 
that help to destroy the furnace wall and par- 
ticularily the refractory composing the com- 
bustion-chamber walls. With proper supervi- 
sion in the laying of the wall and with proper 
selection’ of the refractory many of these 
troubles are eliminated. 

The first point for consideration then is the 
selection of a suitable refractory for the given 
set of conditions. This selection will take into 
consideration the class of fuel to be burned in 
the furnace, for example, solid fuel or liquid 
fuel. If solid fuel a very broad selection exists. 
For example, for wood and the lower classes of 
fuels having a comparatively low flame tempera- 
ture, a low grade of refractory can be used. 
Tlowever, with coal as the fuel the combustion 
temperature is quite high and the best grade of 
fire brick obtainable is none too good. 

With oil fuel we have a slightly different con- 
dition to meet. For example, oil is injected 
into the furnace under high pressure and in 
some burners it is atomized with high-pressure 
air or steam. Then we have impingement prob- 
lems or trouble from the washing action of the 
flame on the refractory. Under such conditions 
we must turn to a high-grade refractory, such 
as carborundum, to take the place of the ordi- 

(Concluded on Page 140) 
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Undoubtedly, every district and city superin- 
tendent has by this time an uncomfortable feel- 
ing which he interprets as meaning that he 
should attempt some sort of financial survey for 
his locality. The probabilities are that he will 
go on smoothing it over, forcing it down and 
trying to forget, only to lay himself liable to all 
the devils of the subconscious of which Freud 
and his exponents have warned us. Whether or 
not the superintendent becomes a human dere- 
lict as the result of his suppressions and conse- 
quent attempt to escape from reality his district 
is sure to suffer from the lack of being properly 
studied and comprehended. 

When the average man with average perspi- 
eacity and intelligence desires to increase his 
property, he sits down to figure out his resources, 
probable income, necessary expenditures, and the 
ultimate cost of his purchases. He also takes 
into consideration the relative values of the de- 
sired purchases, at least subjectively and then 
attempts to draw up a plan of payment which he 
hopes to follow. Other men buy on impulse and 
figure it out later to the tune of perspiration. 
Many school systems have the same _ healthy 
program. I say healthy, for such a_ pro- 
gram keeps every one at work. They can not 
afford to become ill, they must pay the principal 
and interest on the old bonds, float another issue 
immediately and add the payments to those un- 
finished. It would be considerable relief to be 
able to foretell at about what time a new build- 
ing is to be needed, to have put at least a part of 
the initial costs in a sinking fund and be pre- 
pared for future expenditures. 

The survey, if properly conducted, will enable 
the administration to make just such plans; it 
gives a cross section of the past and present, and 
lays a basis for future estimates. The survey at 
least provokes thought and thought eliminates 
many evils. It is the purpose of this article 
to lay out a definite procedure for the superin- 
tendent who has not conducted a previous finan- 
cial survey. If the sense of duty has persisted 
and the action been forestalled because of a lack 
of actual methods to pursue, the following pro- 
gram will enable any member of the administra- 
tion to conduct a survey for his district. 

Outline 

The survey should give the following informa- 
tion: 

I. A eross section of the school situation— 
the census, accommodations, receipts, disburse- 
ments. 

II. Comparative data—between schools, with 
other districts. 

III. An analysis of the ability and effort of 
the distriet—the tax rate and assessed valuation, 
building permits, bank clearance, income index, 
location, geography, and other criteria of ability. 
A study of the indebtedness present and past. 

IV. Estimates of the future—future popula- 
tion of the district, future school population and 
enrollment, needed accommodations, future 
costs and future ability. 

V. Conclusions. 


Procedure 
Go to the telephone office, and obtain a state- 


ment of the number of stations in the district 
or town, find out what per cent the stations are 
of the population. Get the same figures for as 
many years previous as possible. Often the 
company has the estimate at hand; if not, make 
the estimate from what data are available. 
Sometimes the water department or other 
sources have figures. The objective is to obtain 
an estimate of annual increase in population 
and, unless the figures are approximate, the 
value of the survey is weakened from the start. 
When an estimate is arrived at, check it against 
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the national census. The data should cover at 
least the preceding 25 years if the future esti- 
mate is to have real value. 


When the data have been obtained for, let us 
say, from 1901 to 1927, a good method of check- 
ing is to subtract the 1901 figure from the 1927 
figure and divide by 25, the number of years in 
the interim. This will give an approximate an- 
nual increase and by adding it each year to the 
previous figure, the numbers may be checked 
against the estimates received from other 
sources. 


It is also good policy to go back ten years, 
multiply the average annual increase by ten, add 
the number to the 1917 figure, and see how it 
checks with the facts to date. A graph of this 
figure will aid in noting periods of slow growth, 
ete. 


There are many methods of estimating future 
population, but for our purposes the average 
method is probably the most available. The 
methods may be greatly refined; such criteria as 
rate of births, immigration and emigration, 
deaths, average number in families, and racial 
factors may be taken into consideration. Our 
hypothesis is that the average takes into consid- 
eration the extremes and all influences for the 
past 25 years. It is logical that conditions will 
remain very similar, barring catastrophes or 
sudden rushes, epidemics, and those acts of God 
which cannot be foreseen. It is assumed that 
the same influences will be brought to bear upon 
the future as the past. Therefore, when the 
average annual increase for the past 25 years 
has been ascertained, multiply the number by the 
number of years in the period of prediction and 
add to the present population. The figure ob- 
tained must then be tempered by all the eco- 
nomic, social, political, and geographical knowl- 
edge at hand. It is a rough estimate at best, but 
is a decided criterion. It is better to allow the 
estimate to be large than small, for it is far 
easier to reduce than it will be to increase the 
necessary expenditures. 


B. The next step is to obtain the school- 
population figures from the school records for a 
similar number of years, also the enrollment. 


C. Ascertain the relation which the school 
population bears to the total population for 
a period of 25 years. These percentages are 
useful. Ascertain likewise the relation of the 
enrollment to the school population over a period 
of years. The average per cents can then be ob- 
tained. These are good criteria for estimating 
what per cent school population will be of the 
total population ten years from date. If the per 
cent has averaged between 25 and 30 per cent for 
the past 25 years, unless there is some reason to 
believe the number of children to the family will 
increase or decrease rapidly in the next few 
years, one is justified in believing it will con- 
tinue so. Enrollment should prove to be be- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent. National averages 
are nearing 90 per cent. Naturally the desired 
figure is 100 per cent, but it depends upon the 
rigidity of the compulsory attendance law and 
the age at which the law is compulsory. 

Note the number of schoolrooms in operation 
each year and the average annual increase, the 
number of pupils per room, for each will aid in 
the accuracy of this estimate. 


TABLE I. Table Showing Population, Enrollment 
and Contemporary Figures from 1900 to 1926. 
Also the Prediction for 1935 and 1936, 


* -_ 
% Sch. 
Pop. School a. No. 
Sch. is of En- isof Sch. 
Popu- Popu- City  roll- Sch. Rms. 


Year lation lation Pop. ment Pop. 
55a: 5 cid Serna 3,200 1390 43 1059 76 
rer 5,400 1884 30 1425 75 
ree 11,000 2724 20 2058 .76 sax 
errs 10,390 3033 .29 2360 .78 73 
BE. Kicsdeagen 10,593 2930 -28 2655 91 86 
BE hes aKeaner 11,593 3042 26 2245 73 88 
BOE s0ss000008 12,794 3180 20 2671 .84 92 
ey 14,242 3325 .23 2880 .87 96 
BE: wee cesses 14,868 3554 .24 3178 .89 100 
BE 65h OG 16,886 4046 .24 3476 .86 110 
BE awiakieeaee 19,686 4420 .24 3500 79 124 
1900 Gain..... 15,486 
1900 Av. Gain. 619 er 28 er 81 7 
SM 4444500056 24,876 6965 28 5641 81 187 
1921 Gain..... 7,093 

Av. Gain. 1,418 
SOGOs «0480050 32 866 9202 .28 7453 81 248 


1The above table is taken from a survey in Eugene, 
Oregon. Two possible estimates are made for 1935, 
obtained by using two respective periods of average. 





When the above data have been secured, they 
should be placed in a table similar to Table I 
in this article. The material might later be 
made into a large chart and hung in the office, 
accompanied by a graph. It makes an interest- 
ing display. 

Building Situation 
Tt is an easy matter to obtain the enrollment 


per school, the number of teachers, the number 
of rooms, the number of pupils per room or per 
teacher, the seats in use, the age of the build- 
ings, the insurance carried on each building, and 
the debt. If placed in a table like Table II, it 


becomes easily accessible. 


Receipts 

All receipts for school purposes may be di- 
vided into two sources, revenue and nonrevenue 
receipts. Revenue receipts are those obtained 
from: 
Federal government. 
State government. 
County government. 
Local taxation. 
Interest. 
Miscellaneous. 


Nonrevenue receipts are those obtained from: 
Sale of property. 
Sale of supplies. 
Bond issues. 
Short-term loans. 
Insurance. 
6. Miscellaneous sources. 

It is advisable to first collect the data dis- 
played in Table III. This material should be 
obtainable in the county superintendent’s office. 
Often the records which have been subjected to 
the handling of various county superintendents 
are not continuous and data that may be ob- 
tained for one year are not obtainable for the 
next. However, the collection of the material 
and arrangement in a table will lend stability to 
the records in the future and make clear to 
future incumbents what type of data should be 
kept. Gross receipts and disbursements, total 
indebtedness, 
valuation, district tax levied, and district tax in 
mills, also the relation of tax received to valua- 
tion, allow a fairly comprehensive view of the 
financial situation for a number of years. It is 
also possible to make a rough future estimate as 
in the case of population. However, the levies 
of money are so arbitrary that the estimate is 
not as approximate as in the former case. Often 
district taxes are conditioned by law as to the 
amount of increase allowed in the levies. In 
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TABLE If. A Cross Section ‘of the Building Situation in 1924-25 


Enroll- No. 

ment Teachers 
i BRU PERPREEUPIrererr rr ee 947 42 
Junior High School............00. 542 16 
CE 454640050 cu ewlw eben ses esewus 571 14 
ED 9 40.65 5:05.4.9:5000460544084065 333 10 
NEL 6:66:34 4.4.0.0.00000-65800605005 316 81, 
SRN 9:0.64%6044450840008000000%84 310 914 
WOE cucsareasteueseius cnt 256 6% 


18ome of this debt has since been paid. 


59 


No. Pupils per Ageo Debt on 
Rms. Teacher Building Insurance Building 
34 23 11 yrs. ' $98,000" 
9 34 10 yrs. 20000 8 = =—is« eh HOB 
12 41 35 yrs. = 060—«é« HHS 
9 33 16 yrs. ee 0——«—N HS DS 

s 38 25 yrs. 20.000 — aasecee 

9 33 16 yrs. 27.000 20,000 

6 41 10 yrs. GO ——CCtéts wt 2 se 


bonded indebtedness, assessed. 
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TABLE III. 
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Table Showing a Cross Section of the Financial Situation From 1900 to 1926 Where Figures Were 


Available. Also the Prediction for 1935-1936 


Bonded 

Disburse Indebt 

Year Receipts ments edness 
Gc aickiaws $ 14,875 Sa 8 8=©2s se staan 
ere 15,187 ee «=». ae Rasta 
RP 51,975 ee 8 8 —«-_ «-& 4 0 0 
NR < sane wees 66,099 a: == ag aes 
oe 56,907 rt —=—s HR HHO 
Es Seas cua 37,112 ae 8 8=—«é«(R RDS 
BN 50-456 00s 35,839 Se ts tw Ow 
Ka ah oes 36,459 ee = 8=—Ss ike wree 
0 55,144 0, er 
Sc h264000% 66,926 ee =— ‘aoa 
DS Gedeawaa 139,290 pO ee 
SS 92,042 ee 06060—O—té« KS RVG 
| 81,135 76,587 $91,300 
De aac Se an 100,411 83,345 92,100 
er .. 188,009 125,518 110,500 
Bs 06 cn cc ccs’ ee 189,916 215,400 
RG Sioa oaare 171,921 142,262 209,400 
DRG 04.059 ka 0e 133,064 131,771 209,750 

Ce 120,152 116,610 206,25 
Se 127,371 126,219 205,250 
Cee aacs cds 163,468 163,468 204,750 
| re | 220,518 204,750 
Re 173,617 207,038 224,500 
ME bas ascaee 218, to 213,227 181,500 
(ee 251,943 169,000 
BE 66 da54 606 585, O04 510,779 394,000 
PA S58560s0e Seeees “~¢60066 4 Seseses 

Ped ecsaawee $816,025 $713,705 ‘$427, 5d 


this case the actual amounts receivable at a 
future time can be more accurately figured than 
by the method of averages. The greatest value 
of this table is to ascertain the actual trends in 
the past. Perhaps the most reliable method of 
estimating future costs is to find the average 
per-pupil cost for a number of years previous, 
determine the annual increase per student for 
ten years ahead and multiply by the estimated 
enrolment for that period. 


A more satisfactory analysis of receipts, when 
the data are obtainable, is displayed in Table 
IV. Here the sources are separated and the per 
cent which each source contributes is given. A 
graph of the proportions will make the data 
quickly comprehensible. 

Comparison 

It is now necessary to compare the school ex- 
penditures with those of the city, to examine 
the ability of the district. If the district and 
city boundaries are coterminous the task is com- 





Total Dist. Dist. % Rec. 
Indebt Property Tax Tax Tax is 
edness Value Levy Mills of Val. 
ee eee 
—- = =—~SCNR RS UCUCUC(“‘é‘“‘ RT 
ae: 8§€=8’siseeeee: 4 “4560 
a #8§€ w45eeeaee 8 8=©=©6 wees 
a - —=——( HR UCUCOCOC«C Sl 
ae: é = xAAaseadee- $$ <Saaams 
ee =——“‘éHM@ Wi 0U0C—‘“‘ CS ‘aa eens 
209,750 $8,759,134 $98,009 8.0 .0087 
224,750 8,693,118 115,915 11.3 .0098 
236,250 8,410,381 115,915 13.8 .0125 
248,212 8,410,381 124,266 14.6 .0115 
204,731 8,830,045 132,725 15.1 .0145 
236,860 9,309,823 140,000 15.1 .0125 
— 9,848,804 158,566 16.1 .0151 
RG.ce86e0 8 8=—S—s he eee ones 
Sti 2.2 333 $13, 427,719 $2 258, 815 18. 0239 


Disbursements 
So far little has been said about disburse- 
ments, but it is now time to consider their dis- 


TABLE VI 


Eugene Portland State 
Bank clearings have increased 91.4% err ee 
Net worth of banks increased 18.6% 14.7% 8.450 
Loans and discounts increased 40.2% 12. 2% 13.8% 
Savings © (Wass ebeaeSe SOOT CAT So 55.9% 50.9% 48.0% 








TABLE VII. BUILDING PERMITS FOR CITY OF 


EUGENE FOR 1925 


Business houses and remodeling........... $ 511,670.00 
POISE: 554.6.0:0:00:646 064440404 40:b0 6 COR HOS 334,000.00 
BCU UNO science dacs nn aasnsid ese ess -- 1,373,505.00 

| Se CC Cr Lee e EeePC erie kT Cre $2,219,175.00 
RANGE LOF TOHIGENCES, 6. 00s0ccceress $200.00 to $10,000.00 
TO 5655 65.55 4.65:09 4999: 45 5.0 seine ees tacsean $6,514.00 


Data collected by F. E. Folts, Professor, School of 
Business Administration, University of Oregon. 





position. Mere gross expenditures means very 
little. Supposing the superintendent has found 


that a saving must be made but that he is at a 
loss as to where to make his curtailment. An 
analysis of disbursements will aid materially. 
It is desired to ‘0 know where the money is being 





TABLE IV 
Sale of Voe. 
Bonds Ed. Out- All 
Dist. Co. Sch. State C. i. 8. and War- Smith- standing Other 
Year Tax Tax Sch. Tax Funds Fund rants Hughes Warrants Sources Total 
922..........-$ 96,835 $26,706 $5,373 $10,961 $15,306 $ 11,000 $1,885 $36,212 $1.686 73, 
A SA)4 dag eke 128,774 28,519 5,479 10,508 ae — eS RTOS 1,239 23,231 2,914 8,2 
SR ER Kaew ee 117,121 27, 697 5,752 18,040 BOE kee sces 1,674 67,859 4,822 
| Per ee 149,208 32,086 5,828 7,420 16,660 253,343 1,172 76,483 33,613 
Per Cent Each Source is of Total Sevclnke .06 .00 .006 24 .017 
| ee 43 10 .02 07 .028 43 .002 13 .057 
BS 6 tae kde .204 056 0099 .047 
paratively simple. The comparison of school spent, which school is costing most, which de- 


taxes versus city, state, and county taxes is also 
valuable as an orientation process. The value 
lies in knowing just where the school stands in 
relation to other civic enterprises and whether 
the comparison augurs for further expansion. 
Knowledge is power, and when additional ex- 
penditures are planned, comparative figures will 
often win the fight. The building permits, bank 
clearances, and income are good indexes of the 
ability of the community. 


The Chamber of Commerce, the bank that acts 
as a clearing house in the district and the city 
council can furnish you with these figures, not 
to forget the building permits. The following 
tables illustrate the collection in one instance. 





TABLE V. BUDGET FOR CITY, 1925 


Budget Levy for Credit 
1925 1926 to Levy 
Attorney’s Office..... $ 1,970.00 SRN tec avesee 


3.980.00 
2,925.00 
4,600.00 
21,110.00 
12.090.00 
22,140.00 
2,500.00 
3,985.30 


8,410.75 
1,549.74 
No Levy 
21,110.00 
15 880.00 
14,687.27 
3,620.00 
No Levy 


Recorder’s Office..... 
Treasurer’s Office.... 
Engineer’s Office..... 
Fire Department..... 
Police Department... 
Street and Bridge.... 
Parks, General....... 
Parks, Auto.......66- 


Building Inspector... 1,990.20 No Levy 4,200.0 
Milk Inspector....... 600.00 BO 8 8686005 
GUY Theses sccccaes 2,102.75 | aenias Bers 
Aviation Field....... sccoccss @aeasiees.s 
City Pound.........06 ssccsees ey § <ssscaees 
Sewer Main.......... 2,900.00 SE ket eeeees 
Employment Agency. ........ 600.00 Ge ERE AES 
BOECIOED 6 cccccicsers 250.00 Se 
BADTGEY ccc cccccceces 5,200.00 Get beh s0se 
Emergency ........-.. 2,934.00 88440045 
Int. on Bonds........ SE khKKSC TAs 6 UHR O KROES 
Int. on Sink. Fund... 36,726.00° = ......2500 3s ovevee ee 


2,000.00 


partment and what type of service is most ex- 
pensive. 

The following classification taken from Pit- 
tenger’s “Introduction to School Finance” with 
a few minor changes to fit the situation is very 
satisfactory. It is advisable to read the book 
mentioned above before attempting the distribu- 
tion. Peel’s “Simplified School Accounting,” 
also useful in this respect and should be scruti- 
nized if at hand. Both books will lend compre- 
hensiveness to the task which is at best a tedious 
work. It is best to practice a few classifications 
until the distribution is fixed in mind. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COSTS 
I. General Control. 
A. Business control. 

1. All charges to the Board of Education, 
such as employees of the boards, sup- 
plies used by the board, traveling ex- 
penses of board members, expenses of 
elections, and office expenses, census. 

B. Educational control. 

1. Salary of superintendent, 
clerks, and other employees. 

2. Office and other supplies used. 

3. Telephone. 

II. Supervision. 
A. Proportion of principal’s salary. 
B. Salaries of special supervisors. 
C. Salaries of teachers engaged in super- 
vision. 
III. Instruction. 
A. Salaries of teachers. 
B. Instructional supplies. 


principal, 


October, 1927 


C. Transportation of pupils. 
D. Pensions. 
E. Equipment. 
IV. Maintenance and operation of plant. 
A. Janitors’ salaries. 
B. Janitors’ supplies. 
C. Repairs to buildings and equipment. 
D. Fuel, lights, power, water, gas, and 
laundry. 
E. Insurance. 
V. Ausiliary. 
A. Library. 
1. Salaries. 
2. Supplies. 
3. Equipment. 
BR. Health. 
1. Equipment. 
2. Supplies. 
VI. Accessory enterprises, such as 
A. Bands, orchestras, glee clubs. 
B. Part-time schools. 
C. Night school. 
D. Lunchroom. 
VII. Capital. 
A. The annual depreciation cost of plant and 
equipment. 
B. The interest cost of capital tied up in 
buildings and equipment. 
C. The ground rent of sites oceupied for 
school purposes. 
D. New buildings and sites. 
Interest on bonds and accrued interest. 


<9] 


A large ruled pad may be used or several small 
sheets, one for each type of cost. Two people 
working together will insure accuracy, if one 
reads while the other notes the amounts. In 
some cases it will be necessary to revert to the 
original bills in order to get the proper classifica- 
tion data. If unit costs are desired and the 
material is available, the distribution given here 
will not be sufficient, but each school will neces- 
sitate a column for each subject and grade. If 
the reader has never attempted such work before, 
it is advisable to be content with the present 
classification. Future attempts will be made 
much simpler by the present process. 

It is well to classify all costs items generally 
first and then to reclassify by schools, depart- 
ments, subjects, ete., as desired. 

A concrete illustration of the distribution 
process is here given. 


Several entries appear as follows: 


As BeVeOON CAG 666ic cdi cea desewodes Prrerrre ie”. 
MMPI Aaa kasi s 4 4.005496 40a 659 065) 00 OTR 8.50 
ee eee 369.24 
4. Construction, office counters................. 60.00 
5. Light and gas for cafeteria. .......ccccccceee 22.00 
a Serre eer rere eer 30.00 
7. Railroad fare for board chairman........... 9.00 


Item 1 would then be charged to janitor’s supplies 
under maintenance and operation. 

Item 2 would then be charged to supplies under in 
struction costs. 

Item 8 would then be charged to equipment under 
instruction costs. 

Item 4 can be handled two ways. It actually is a 
repair bill but there is no provision made for a sep- 
arate repair bill under general control. It may be 
placed under miscellaneous with the notation “repairs” 
beside it. to be later prorated to the various schools 
with several other items or it may be simply charged 
to general business as an office expense. The decision 
depends upon the accuracy desired. 

Item 5 would be charged to lunchroom under aux- 
iliary. 

Item 6. If the stove is replacement the amount over 
and above the cost of the old stove should be charged 
to capital while exact replacement goes to mainte- 
nance and operation. 

Item 7 would be charged to general business. A 
great many complications will arise in the process, 
but an application of analysis in the light of a defi- 
nite objective, that of attributing each charge to the 
school and type of cost to which it rightly belongs 
will generally answer the question. Much will have 
to be prorated by per cent ascertained by determin- 
ing what per cent the enrollment of the school is of 
the total enrollment. 

Receipts from a lunchroom should not be forgotten 
when estimating costs. 


Conclusions 

When this work is done and the totals 
checked, the workers may sigh with relief. From 
here on it is a pleasure. There is no limit to the 
studies that may arise from the material now at 
hand. Comparisons may be made in any direc- 
tion. The schools may be ranked by amounts, 
by per cent of total expended, by per-pupil costs, 
by individual costs. 

If a school with 300 pupils is costing the 
district fifty cents per pupil more in general 
control than a school with 200 pupils, what is 

(Concluded on Page 138) 
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‘Teachers’ salary schedules are frequently adopted 
by boards of education as the result of clamor for 
increases, and the determining considerations in 
fixing maximum and minimum amounts are usually 
two or three arguments which appeal to local 
sentiment. In most cases, a different result would 
be arrived at if the entire situation were carefully 
studied and all contributing facts, conditions, and 
principles were presented, discussed, and acted upon 


* by the board. 


Salary schedules arrived at without due study 
are invariably unsatisfactory; if they are too gen- 
erous in one way or another, the community finds 
itself burdened with a tax load; if they are too 
niggardly, the teachers will suffer injustice and, 
inevitably, the schools will suffer a reduction in 
morale and efficiency. In either event the school 
board and its executive officer, the superintendent, 
are not discharging an important duty of their 
office. 

In the following paragraphs is presented a study 
of a teachers’ salary schedule which deserves to be 
read by sehool officials because it suggests typical 
factors which affect teachers’ salaries in smaller 
communities, and because it involves a method of 
study that is possible in any small city. The re- 
port is reproduced with omissions of matters of 
purely local moment. The author is Mr, W. C. 
McGinnis, superintendent of schools at Revere, 
Mass. In the course of his statement, Mr. McGin- 
nis explains the local situation. He writes: 

Some time ago, the salary committee of the 
Revere, Massachusetts, Teachers’ Club, com- 
posed of equal representation from the elemen- 
tary, junior-high-school, and senior-high-school 
groups, presented to the school committee a re- 
port and recommendations in regard to increas- 
ing salary maximums. At a meeting of the 
school committee held on June 28, 1927, the 
committee voted to refer the report to the 
superintendent of schools for investigation, 
report, and recommendations. 

The report of the teachers’ committee respect- 
fully requested that the following salaries be 
established in the Revere schools: 

Increase of maximum salaries of elementary 
teachers to $1,800. 

Increase of maximum salaries of junior-high- 
school teachers to $2,000. 

Increase of maximum salaries of senior-high- 
school teachers to $2,300. 

The committee requested that the above 
maximums be attained at the rate of $100 per 
annum, and that the increases be effective be- 
ginning January 1, 1928, to those receiving 
maximum pay during 1926-27. It was further 
requested that maximum salaries for all other 
teachers be. increased at the rate of $100 per 
annum, beginning September 1, 1928. 

The salary schedule suggested represents the 
sentiment of the Revere Teachers’ Club, and 
would place the maximums of the Revere school 
system at the median for the group of cities 
adjacent to Boston. 

The committee prepared the following three 
tabulations of salaries in Massachusetts cities: 

The problem before the Revere school com- 
mittee may be reduced to five questions: Should 
the committee increase the present maximum 
salaries of classroom teachers? If so, how much 
and by what plan? By the plan recommended 
by the Teachers’ Club Salary Committee? By 
the plan, suggested in the school-committee 
meeting, of higher maximums for men than for 
women? Or, shall some other plan be adopted ? 

Because of the source of this problem and 
the conflicting interests involved in it, a solu- 
tion of it cannot be attained by the use of one 
method of study. Results of the teachers’-club 
questionary and other data also will be used. 
The analytical method and, to a limited extent, 
the statistical method of study will be used. 

Equal Pay in Business and in Education 

“Equal pay for equal work” is a slogan of 
the women teachers in the public schools of 
America. It is also the slogan of the American 
women in business. One part of this study will 


Factors in Fixing Maximum Teachers Salaries 


TABLE I 
Maximum Salaries in 9 Suburban Cities 
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CITY Schools 
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*Somerville has supermaximums beyond these. 


Junior High Schools 











Men Women 
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TABLE II 
Maximum Salaries in 12 Suburban Cities and Towns 
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Elem. Junior High Schools Senior High Schools 
TOWN OR CITY Schools Men Women Men Women 50% Diff. 
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*Excluding Boston. 
TABLE Ill 
Maximum Salaries in 39 Massachusetts Cities 
Elem. Junior High Schools Senior High Schools 
CIry Schools Men Women Men Women 50% Diff. 
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*Excluding Boston. 


consist of an open-minded attempt to establish 
the basic facts leading the women to their con- 
clusion in the adoption of this slogan. 

Most slogans consist of smart, catchy phrases 
which, after being subjected to a consideration 
of what they mean in the light of facts, are not 
so good as they sound. They appeal to the 
emotions rather than to the intellect, but not 
infrequently, because of that very fact, they 
result in great social and political good. Some- 
times the results are the opposite. 

The question of equal pay for women and 
men teachers involves several related questions, 
and the same statement is true as applied to 
the problem of salaries of women and men in 
the business world. 

Women contend that for doing a certain piece 
of work equally well there is no possible valid 
argument for discriminating on the basis of sex, 
in the amount of financial compensation. In 
certain lines of work, as in some factories, 
where the pay is for piece work, there is no 
discrimination on the basis of sex. 

Revere is the only city in the Boston suburban 
district which does not have a higher maximum 
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salary for men teachers than for women teach- 
ers. In fact, according to the report of the 
salary committee of the Revere teachers, Revere 
is the only city in the metropolitan district (and 
one of only three in Massachusetts) which has 
not adopted the principle of higher maximum 
salaries for men teachers than for women 
teachers. 

At a recent meeting of the school committee 
a member of the committee called attention to 
the fact that higher maximums for men repre- 
sent the established custom in the common- 
wealth, and raised the question, “Is Revere’s 
policy right, and is the common policy adopted 
by all other Massachusetts cities wrong?” 

It is possible that Revere’s policy is right. 
Examples of established policy or custom of 
equal pay for teachers regardless of sex can be 
cited, which are as authentic and as important 
as precedents as those already cited on the other 
side of this difficult problem. The lists of ex- 
amples which could be cited in support of the 
policy of higher maximums for men, or in sup- 
port of equal maximums for men teachers and 
for women teachers are long lists. For instance, 
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of the largest fifteen cities in the United States, 

Boston is the only one which has higher maxi- 

mum salaries for men than for women teachers. 
Reasons for Higher Pay for Men 

It is reasonable, then, to conclude that evi- 
dence of established policy or custom in the 
matter of higher maximums or equal maxi- 
mums, for the purpose of arriving at a conclu- 
sion regarding the question of what Revere 
should do, would be useless. The only help we 
can obtain from a consideration of these estab- 
lished and conflicting policies is that which we 
may derive from a study of why they were estab- 
lished. 

It is a fact that Massachusetts cities gener- 
ally have adopted the custom of higher maxi- 
mum salaries for men teachers. Why? Sev- 
eral reasons as possible answers suggest them- 
selves: 

1. Deliberate discrimination against women. 

2. Prejudice and custom. 

3. Economie or financial reasons. 
4. Supply and demand. 
Value of service. 

6. Length of service. 
1. Deliberate discrimination. 


or 


- 
. 


The majority 
of school-committee members is of men, and 
they are business men or professional men. It 
is a well-known fact that civilized men do not 
deliberately discriminate against women. So 
well established and so long established is the 
custom of civilized men not to discriminate 
against women, that it is recognized as a law 
of sociology. The observance of this social law 
was brought forcibly to the attention of the 
world in the Titanic disaster. Deliberate dis- 
crimination, therefore, is eliminated. 

2. Prejudice and custom are not so easily 
disposed of as reasons.. The history of New 
England education shows that until compara- 
tively recent times the school teacher was a 
school master. In the eighties and nineties the 
school master was a prospective lawyer, doctor, 
or minister, who taught school as a side issue 
while he was preparing for his profession. In 
those days women were practically unknown as 
wage earners, with the notable exception of the 
woman servant, of which the New England 
“hired girl,” the.hotel waitress, and the shop 
girl were most numerous. It was natural and 
inevitable that business men and professional 
men should regard these girls and women as 
their social inferiors. Later, when women took 
up teaching as a profession and business pur- 
suits as a career, this feeling of social supe- 
riority persisted, partly as social prejudice and 
partly as biological prejudice. One need not 
search even now to find men who believe that 
women’s inborn mental ability is inferior to that 
of men’s, in spite of scientific evidence to the 
contrary. 

It is significant that the policy of higher 
maximums for men is more strongly entrenched 
in:New England than in any other part of 
America. It is almost universal in New Eng- 
land. Fourteen of the fifteen large cities of the 
country have equal maximums, and New 
England’s largest city is alone in maintaining 
the opposite policy. Prejudice, established cus- 
tom, and precedent are recognized by the 
sociologist as barriers to social progress. Young 
countries and the newer parts of a country are 
freer from these barriers and, consequently, 
make greater progress, because they make more 
experiments out of which social, political, and 
economic progress comes. The middle west and 
far west of America demonstrate the truth of 
this statement. 

Prejudice and custom, or what is sometimes 
called New England conservatism, is, in part 
at least, responsible for the unequal maximum 
salary policy of Massachusetts and of New 
England as a whole. 
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Economic Reasons for Unequal Pay 

3 and 4. Economic or financial considerations 
had their effect on the settling of the policy of 
teachers’ pay, although in the beginning it was 
the beginning salary rather than the maximum 
salary that was affected. Supply and demand 
entered into the situation. In a democracy 
there is a continual advance of groups and fam- 
ilies along the road of better social conditions. 
Sociologists sometimes think of this movement 
as a gradual but slow movement, which is true 
of a nation or of a race. Within the family 
and community groups the movement is more 
rapid, although the movement is sometimes 
backward. The foreeful but inelegant Ameri- 
can expression, “three generations from shirt- 
sleeves to shirtsleeves,” is an illustration of this 
idea. With the rapid spread of educational 
opportunities in New England, partly through 
the intluence of the work of Horace Mann dur- 
ing the middle of the nineteenth century and 
through legislative enactments, the door to the 
teaching profession was partly opened to 
women. The development of state normal 
schools furthered the movement. 

The result of the spread of educational op- 
portunity was peculiarly democratic and social 
in some respects. From the community groups 
which had been and still were furnishing the 
female servants, came large numbers of recruits 
for the ranks of the teachers. It was not at all 
unusual for individual families to furnish 
recruits for the ranks of the servants and also 
for the ranks of the teachers. In many families 
the older sisters were hired girls and shop girls 
with limited education and small pay, but their 
younger sisters, through family financial assist- 
ance, were educated and trained for the work 
of teaching. This same process of democratic 
change continues today and is an important 
factor in social progress. It is in part a reali- 
zation of the democratic ideal of equality of 
opportunity. 

But the fact that many of the recruits to the 
teaching ranks came from groups in which the 
wage of women was low was a deciding factor 
in establishing low wages for women teachers. 
There were two main contributing causes for 
this result. ‘The first was the already estab- 
lished custom of paying women less than was 
paid men for the simple reason that they 
couldn’t do as much work as men could, the 
popular conception of work being manual labor 
such as that performed by the hired girl. The 
second contributing cause was the willingness 
of the young women teacher recruits to accept 
rates of pay that were only slightly in advance 
of the wages of the working girls from their 
own communities and from their own families. 
The five-day school week and the comparatively 
short school day were elements in the situation 
that tended to satisfy the women teachers with 
a low salary and also to cause school boards to 
place a relatively low estimate on the financial 
value of the services of women teachers. 

Women were not as physically strong as men. 
Physical strength in many schools was a pre- 
requisite of the ability of the teacher to stay 
on the job. That there was inequality of pay 
from the time women entered the teaching 
ranks in considerable numbers in New England 
is shown by the school-department records. 
Kven in many of the large towns and cities 
teachers were hired by the term, and it is a com- 
mon thing to find records of women teachers 
for the fall and spring terms and men teachers 
for the winter term, the men receiving from 
fifty to one hundred per cent more weekly or 
monthly pay than the women. The obvious 
reasons, here, for paying the women less than 
the men were the causes mentioned, combined 
with the economic and financial factors. Women 
could be hired as teschers for less pay than men. 
To hire women at the lower wage kept the tax 
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rate down. The inference, therefore, that 
economic and financial considerations were fac- 
tors in establishing different rates of pay for 
men and women teachers is correct. 

Intrinsic Value of Women’s Service 

5. Value of service. That school committees 
placed a higher estimate on the value of the 
service of men teachers is shown by the refer- 
ence already made to the custom of hiring men 
teachers for the winter term at a higher salary. 
Women were available and could be hired for 
less money for winter as well as for fall and 
spring service. Schools were larger in the win- 
ter. More big boys were in attendance. It is 
clear that the deciding factor here was the 
higher estimated or assumed value of the service 
of the men teachers. 

Of the five suggestions that have now been 

considered as possible answers to the question 
of why Massachusetts cities generally have 
adopted higher salaries for men teachers, it has 
been proved that reasons two, three, four, and 
five are all parts of the correct answer, and that 
deliberate discrimination is not a part of the 
answer. 
The common law is 
a body of long established and generally ac- 
cepted customs. Much of our statute law is 
composed of common law made into statute law 
in toto by legislative enactment. In many in- 
stances the common law has not been changed 
at all through legislative enactment. It simply 
has been given more authority than it otherwise 
would have. In other eases, because of new or 
changed conditions, the common law was 
changed or a new law was enacted to replace 
the common law. 


6. Length of service. 


The school board is a legislative body having 
authority to establish rules (laws) to govern its 
procedure and to regulate the school depart- 
ment. It may make any rules (laws) which do 
not conflict with the laws of the state. 

The custom of higher salaries for men teach- 
ers than for women teachers in Massachusetts 
has been a common custom for so long and has 
been so generally accepted that before definite 
rules were adopted by school committees on the 
subject of maximum salaries, the custom had 
the effect of common law. The acts of Massa- 
chusetts school committees in voting to estab- 
lish higher maximum salaries for men teachers 
than for women teachers were legislative acts 
similar to the acts of state legislatures whereby 
common law was made statute law. No new 
principles affecting the relative salaries of men 
teachers and women teachers was involved in 
formulating maximums. The only new prin- 
ciple involved was a principle of school admin- 
istration. The establishing of definite maxi- 
mums made it possible for school administrators 
to prepare budgets more accurately and more 
scientifically, and furnished the teachers with 
definite information as to what their salaries 
would be from year to year. 

The considerations already given in this 
study show conclusively that higher pay for 
men teachers than for women teachers was a 
custom which was begun, continued, and estab- 
lished long before maximum salaries were estab- 
lished. It is obvious that length of service had 
no bearing on the beginning of the policy of a 
difference in the pay of men and women teach- 
ers, nor with its continuance. The mere con- 
tinuance of the difference in pay established it 
as a custom. Length of service had nothing 
to do with the school-committee legislative 
establishment of maximums, because the cus- 
tomary difference in favor of the men was sim- 
ply carried over by legislative act. 

We find, then, that the answer to the question 
of why Massachusetts cities have adopted the 
custom of higher maximum salaries for men 
teachers is composed of the following: (a) 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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That the importance of reproducing whole- 
gome air conditions in the congested city is 
striking home at the consciousness of the 
American people as never before is evidenced by 
the frequent news on the subject in the press. 
That the problem is only half-solved by the in- 
stallation of ventilating apparatus is well under- 
stood by school authorities and hygienists. The 
present paper is written to help the school offi- 
cers, in manning their buildings, to secure the 
results contemplated in the design of heating 
and ventilating apparatus. 

Personnel Organization 

The care of a school building requires two 
distinct kinds of service, whether they be ren- 
dered by one or two groups of employees. The 
general care of the building and grounds in- 
cluding sweeping, scrubbing, and window wash- 
ing, and the supervision of pupils in various 
places out of the classrooms, is one group of the 
eustodian’s duties. The engineering duties, 
which include firing, boiler management, and 
minor repairs, engine, fan and air-washer opera- 
tion and maintenance, constitute the second 
group of duties. A grade school of 25 or 30 
rooms, seating 1,200 to 1,400 pupils requires the 
constant attention of one man who passes coal, 
fires the boiler, removes ashes, operates the fan 
and engine and air washer, and supervises the 
heat regulation from 7 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. on 
cold days. Such a school may have some clean- 
ing done during the day while school is in ses- 
sion. 

The whole St. Louis school organization is 
unique and extremely simple and direct, and 
the care of school buildings is one of the most 
satisfactory and attractive features of the school 
charter. The commissioner of school buildings 
alone is responsible to the board of education 
for the care and operation of the buildings. 
The custodian force is placed under a superin- 
tendent of custodians who devotes all his time 
to the supervision of these men and women. 
All employees are immediately and wholly re- 
sponsible to the commissioner of school build- 
ings through the superintendent of custodians. 
No contract work is ever done. No interfer- 
ence in any manner from outside influences, 
political or otherwise, is permitted. No man 
is discharged exeept for cause and that strictly 
in matters coneerning his work in the school. 
In recent years scareely any custodians have 
been discharged. 


The St. Louis Method of Appointment 

The St. Louis charter provides for # civil- 
service examination by the commission, made 
up of the commissioner of school puildings, a 
principal of a -zrade sehool, and an assistant 
superintendent of schools. A maximum age of 
40 years is required and a physical examina- 
tion is made by the board’s physician. An 
educational test is required, which is quite ele- 
mentary, but great care is exercised in the per- 
sonal interview to secure persons of good moral 
character and intelligence. Those who have 
followed one of the trades as mechanies are pre- 
ferred. It is not attempted to secure persons 
qualified at first to perform the custodian duties. 
That has been found to be impossible. There is 
no place outside the St. Louis schools where they 
could prepare for this service, so the depart- 
ment has inaugurated an educational system 
especially for the purpose of preparing its own 
emplovees for these duties. The eligible list 
secured by the eivil-service examination is used 
for the appointment of “second men” who must 
work for a period of years under the instruction 
and leadership of the “head man.” It takes 
about five years, as an average, to qualify for 
promotion to head man. All appointments of 
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new men are subject to dismissal within six 
months, if in the discretion of the superintend- 
ent the second men will not make satisfactory 
head men in time. This is a probationary ap- 
pointment. It will be apparent that this 
method secures, the highest possible efficiency 
and will develop an organization so specialized 
that ordinary labor cannot be used. 
Educational Method 

The men are appointed for their superior. 
natural qualications for this work, and the 
teaching process begins with the assignment to 
a school. New men are placed in school build- 
ings with head men who have shown most apti- 
tude at teaching their work to assistants. Many 
good head custodians are unable to direct assis- 
tants so as to get the best results. Great stress 
is laid upon the point of training assistants, 
and all custodians recognize the teaching re- 
sponsibility as a most important duty. As a 
rule a new man will serve under two or three 
of the best head men before the promotion ex- 
amination is given. A favorable report is 
always required of a junior custodian before he 
comes up for the engineer’s examination. 
Such proficiency is required that the man could 
take charge of any building in St. Louis and 
for that matter any building in any city. The 
instruction and experience are broad enough for 
that. The men are occasionally shifted to 
other buildings, to become familiar with differ- 
ent types of heating apparatus, and new furni- 
ture and floors. Where a man discovers an im- 
proved method of cleaning or window washing, 
or paint or marble renovation, a demonstration 
class is formed. <A group of a dozen or two of 
the best men are selected to prove out the 
method, and from that satisfactory trial the 
method becomes a standard practice in the sys- 
tem. Great pride is taken in the eare of fine 
oak finish in the schools, to avoid the use of 
harsh soaps or chemicals that kill the oil and 
elasticity of the paint and varnish. The trim 
in some schools has stood twenty vears without 
refinishing and looks like new. 

The Custodian School 

More than eight years ago the writer origi- 
nated the first class of instruction for the cus- 
todians, for the purpose of teaching the opera- 
tion of the heating and ventilating systems of 
the schools. At the beginning only the engi- 
neering department furnished the teachers, and 
for two or three years the effort was mostly con- 
fined to the operation and maintenance of the 
plants. 

When Mr. P. A. Brante was appointed super- 
intendent of custodians, he broadened the scope 
of the teaching by personally conducting the in- 
struction in all the matters that pertained to the 
perfect condition of the school buildings and 
grounds. Much of the official communication of 
the office with the men is given orally, with the 
necessary amplification and discussion among 
the men themselves. In fact many of the best 
methods in use were discovered by the men who 
were making experiments and trying out new 
materials. Every new thing that promises to 
be an improvement is tried out on a small seale 
by some suitable man and the results are re- 
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ported. Where several are working on the same 
experimental problem, a careful check is made 
on the several reports, and the decision is based 
upon the prospect of all the men making a suc- 
cess of the new method. 

Lessons are given at every session on some of 
the theoretical phases of the science of heating 
and ventilation. The work of the Pittsburgh 
Laboratory is kept before the custodians in 
digested form and its significance to the schools 
is explained. 

Smoke Prevention 

Timely topics of interest to schools are pre- 
sented. The effects of our economics are 
brought back to the men and suggestions for im- 
proving them are laid out. No school is per- 
mitted to make objectionable sinoke. The 
school plants all use the cheapest soft coal which 
makes dense smoke in ordinary furnaces, but 
the older schools have down-draft furnaces and 
burn lump coal. It requires firing skill to fire 
these furnaces without smoke, and great care is 
exercised to prevent smoke. This is the sehool 
contribution to the smoke abatement campaign 
now active in St. Louis. The custodians, in 
fact, are circulating the information of the city 
committee in the furtherance of the movement. 

The newer schools have stokers specially de- 
signed for the low grade screenings which con- 
tain the highest number of heat units per dollar 
that can be found in this market. This example 
is of great value to the commercial coal user. 

The most difficult lesson for the new man to 
learn is the control of the velocity and tempera- 
ture of the air in ventilation. All the older 
schools have individual room ducts fed from 
plenum chambers. The method of mixing tem- 
pered air and warm air so as to have a mixture 
of just the right temperature to hold the rooms 
at 68 degrees, requires intelligent supervision 
so that the range of damper control] shall be 
secured by the heating coils. The use of waste 
heat from the smoke stack requires attention in 
mild weather, to avoid having tempered air too 
high in warmth. These are matters of common 
sense, but it requires much teaching to secure 
perfect performance. The teaching of such de- 
tails must be mixed with the theory. Our ex- 
perience shows that, in teaching mature minds, 
much more repetition and amplification is re- 
auired than is necessary with children. 


Good Fellowship 

Another object in conducting a systematic 
course of instruction is the cultivation of a 
fellow feeling and comradeship among the men 
and a close relation with the superior officers of 
the board. - Much attention is given to the im- 
provement of the working conditions of the men 
and women. They are counseled how to get 
more pleasure out of their work. They are 
given more free time to themselves and they are 
advised to rely more upon their judgment as to 
the full performance of their duty. In cold 
weather the men must be the judges as to the 


time of starting fires. They must know without: 


instruction when it is necessary to fire upon 
Sunday to prevent freezing up the school plant. 
They must know exactly their legal responsi- 
bilities as custodian of the property. They 
must know how to guard against burglary and 
vandalism and other property damage. They 
themselves must learn to be diplomatic in deal- 
ing with the principal and teachers, as well as 
with the community. The custodian can, and 
many have become, an indispensable factor in 
the school activities. Remarks are often heard in 
St. Louis concerning the high class of men in 
charge of the school buildings. This is very im- 
portant. It helps in the creation of a city-wide 
(Continued on Page 128) 
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THE NEW MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION AND HIS FIRST PROBLEM 


The citizen that finds himself elevated to a 
seat in the local board of education is usually 
tilled with an ambition to render the highest 
measure of service. Those who enter upon their 
duties with an open mind, ready and willing to 
familiarize themselves with the school system 
and its problems, are usually on the right road 
to useful service. The man who takes his seat 
in a board of education room with prejudices 
and preconceived notions is bound to get him- 
self into trouble sooner or later. 

It is this type of school-board member that 
breeds the aggressive reformer and watchdog of 
the treasury. Things have been terribly wrong 
until he came upon the scene, and it devolves 
upon him to save the school system from dire 
calamity. He is sure to throw a monkey 
wrench into the machmery and get his name 
into the newspapers. That is enough to fire his 
pride and combativeness. At least he cannot be 
ignored. Whether right or wrong he commands 
attention. To be in the limelight, though 
wrong, is better than to be in obscurity, though 
right. 

Such members vsually come to grief before 
they have served very long, and usually settle 
down to real business before the end of their 
term. The novice who is circumspect and eau- 
tious learns before he leaps. He becomes sure 
of his ground before he ventures upon correc- 
tive measures. Sometimes the things that ap- 
pear wrong to the new member are not so wrong 
after all. 

Some years ago the writer knew a citizen who 
secured a school-board membership for the sole 
purpose of getting even with the superintend- 
ent. The latter had reprimanded his son at 
school or rendered himself guilty of some simi- 
lar act. Besides, he had formed definite con- 
clusions as to the methods employed by the chief 
executive of the school system. That school 
official must have his wings clipped. 

An old and experienced member counseled 
the new member to hold his tongue for the first 
year of his term. “Just familiarize yourself 
with the school system, ascertain what the 
superintendent is doing, keep your eyes and 
ears wide open, and do not strike until you are 
sure of what you are going to hit.” Oddly 
enough the advice was heeded and at the end of 
the year the junior member found that things 
were not as wrong as he had imagined them to 
be. The superintendent was, after all, a con- 
scientious, level-headed and capable man. 

There is also the citizen who comes into the 
board of education with a social, civic, or eco- 
nomie prestige which distinguishes him from 
his fellow members. Such men are in danger 


of exercising an inflated confidence in their 
judgment and yet know very little about school- 
administrative problems. 

tecently in one of the southwestern cities a 
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young man was elected to board-of-education 
membership by an overwhelming vote. The 
prestige which attended his name prompted him 
to believe that the public expected him right off 
the bat to do the big thing. So he jumped with 
both feet on the superintendent. That individ- 
ual had dared to formulate regulations for the 
selection and appointment of teachers. He was 
sure that the superintendent could not pass an 
examination in the very studies he himself had 
prescribed. That was enough to warrant a 
sensational attack. 

And yet how differently it all came out. The 
issue was teaching ability in the classroom 
secured through executive ability in the super- 
intendent’s office. A seasoned and sensible board 
of education saw the point, and gave the regu- 
latory measure its hearty approval. The super- 
intendent had demonstrated the ability for 
which he was hired. It mattered little whether 
he himself could pass the examination or not. 
Tt was sufficient to know that he was an efficient 
executive, and the chances were that he could 
pass the examination himself, if compelled to 
do so. Thus, the new member, whose vote on 
election day had rolled up into remarkable 
figures, suffered an ignominous eclipse. 


The American school system was not wrought 
ina day. It is the achievement of many years 
and the accumulated work of many minds. No 
man, therefore, can inaugurate radical reforms. 
On the other hand, improvement is constantly 
in order. No school system is perfect, and the 
effort to strengthen its service must not be re- 
laxed. 

The man or woman that is honored with a 
membership on a board of education at the be- 
ginning of his or her term is usually not 
equipped with a full knowledge of school-ad- 
ministrative procedure, or the ins and outs of 
the school system. It takes time to become 
familiar with school-board duties and responsi- 
bilities and no judicious member will attempt 
innovations, departures, and projects before he 
has thoroughly familiarized himself with his 
office. 

SALARIES FOR STATE AND CITY SUPER- 
INTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 

The salaries paid at this time to state super- 
intendents of public instruction throughout the 
United States stand out in strong contrast to 
the salaries paid to superintendents of the 
larger cities, in that the former are miserably 
low. The inference is that the position of the 
state superintendent of publie instruction is, 
from a purely edueational point of view, on a 
par with that of a third-rate city. 

Reeent school-administrative history records 
that Charles F. Miller, state superintendent of 
Indiana, resigned his $5,000 position to accept 
the city superintendency at Indianapolis at 
$9,000, and that John II. Logan, state commis- 
sioner of education of New Jersey, relinquished 
a salary of $5,000 to accept the superintendency 
at Newark, with a salary of $15.000. The ques- 
tion which arises here is whether the position 
of superintendent of a school unit of one-half 
million people is more important than that of 
two million people, or whether the duties of a 
city superintendent are more exacting than are 
those of a state superintendent. 

Again, it may be claimed that the relations of 
the state superintendent with the several school 
units of the state are so stabilized by law that 
individual judgment and educational leadership 
are of less importance. All of this would argue 
that any schoolmaster of mediocre ability could 
administer a state school system, and that he 
merely interprets the school laws of the state, 
distributes the state school funds, and settles 
the disputes which may arise in the rural-school 
districts. 
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This claim cannot be entirely correct. If the 
office of state superintendent is to render the 
highest measure of service of which it is capa- 
ble, it follows too, that its executive must be an 
educational leader who must stimulate the pro- 
fessional workers who come within his jurisdic- 
tion. No man should know the educational 
needs of the state as a whole more thoroughly 
than the state superintendent. He is the con- 
necting link between the school interests and 
the lawmaking body, and must be able not only 
to locate the weak spots, but be equally able to 
champion needed reforms and changes. With 
changing conditions in administrative and pro- 
fessional methods, new laws and new provisions 
must be made. 

Thus, the argument that the office of the state 
superintendent is purely perfunctory, and 
merely a sort of long-distance regulator of mis- 
interpreted rules and laws, is not entirely sound. 
The rural-school problem is as involved as is 
the city-school] problem, and requires the most 
astute leadership and direction. It cannot, 
therefore, be said that the several school units 
are sufficiently under local control to require no 
particular attention through a general unifying 
and directive force. Leadership can and must 
be exerted. 

The salary difference between state and city 
must be assigned to the viewpoints of state 
legislative bodies and local boards of education. 
The latter responds more readily to immediate 
exigencies and needs, while the former is only 
annually or biennially assembled, is diverse and 
remote in constituency, and therefore less re- 
sponsive to the situations that may arise. The 
one reflects urban progressiveness, while the 
other is controlled by rural conservatism. 

The prestige which attends the office of state 
school superintendent or commissioner has 
prompted highly capable men to seek the same, 
but these have usually, after a term or two, 
sought more lucrative positions. On the other 
hand, there are states in which the high-class 
educator shuns the office of state school execu- 
tive, as being devoid of cither prestige or proper 
remuneration. ITis services are more readily 
appreciated in the urban units or eity-school 
systems. The fact that the large cities offer 
two and three times the salary afforded by the 
states ought to prompt wideawake legislators 
to realize that high-class serviee cannot be re- 
tained unless it is adequately compensated. 

The board of education, as exemplified in the 
American cities, both large and small, has come 
to the conclusion that capable professional 
talent has a fixed value and is essential and vital 
to the conduct of an efficient school system. 


A CELEBRATED CASE IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


In the field of American school administra- 
tion it is nothing new to find that a school super- 
intendent has come into conflict with the local 
politicians. He usually encounters them on the 
board of education. The politician outside of 
the board is less inclined to cross swords with 
the educational expert of the community. He 


knows that the latter enjoys a prestige and in- - 


fluence which, as a rule, cannot be successfully 
attacked. 

In the city of Chicago, however, the politician 
is more daring and will take a chance regardless 
of how a thoughtful constituency may react. 
Expediency is the order of the day. Ethies and 
reason! These words are unknown. Prejudice 
is the weapon employed. Votes count as 
nothing else does. Charges can readily be pre- 
ferred during a_ political campaign. Time 
enough to prove them after the election has been 
won. 

That was exactly the ease in Chicago. When 
the mayoralty campaign was staged last spring 
it beeame a contest between Mayor William FE. 
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Dever and William Hale Thompson candidate 
for the mayoralty. It was during Mayor 
Dever’s administration that William McAndrew 
was chosen superintendent of schools. What 
Dever had done must be undone by Thompson. 
The latter’s campaign slogan was “Fire Mce- 
Andrew! He is in league with King George of 
England. The textbooks in the schools prove 
that!” 

Thompson was elected Mayor and somebody 
remembered that the preelection promises 
ought to be redeemed. But how? When the 
textbooks did not prove the charges against Mc- 
Andrew it was proposed to buy him off. Mce- 
Andrew is a stubborn Scotchman and would not 
sell. He proposed to stick to his job. Then it 
was discovered that he had aided the teacher- 
clerks in their fight against dismissal. That 
was a treasonable offense against the dignity of 
the board of education. Insubordination was 
charged and by a vote of six to five he was sus- 
pended from office. The case has gone to the 
courts where it now hangs. 

The case is exceptional not only in that the 
contest has assumed an acute form, but also in 
that it affects the second largest city in the 
country and hence excites nation-wide concern. 
Tt is a battle royal, with political interests on 
one side and the educational interests on the 
otier. The spectacle of a Mayor of a city of 
over three million population in combat with 
a schoo! master over the control of a school sys- 
tem, is as unique ag it is disturbing. 

The outcome of a ease of this kind can readily 
be conjectured. If the schoolmaster stands by 
his guns, he may win in the end. The chances 
are that he will be defeated. The cards are 
stacked against him and while in playing the 
game he may hold to honorable methods it is 
quite certain that the other side will not. Once 
the politicians have sworn “to get him,” they 
will, by hook or crook, succeed in their purpose. 

The Chicago case is deplorable, not only be- 

-se it seeks to inflict an injustice upon a 

sie schoolmaster. but because it reveals the 
y»wed purpose of bringing a monster school 
.ystem under the immediate control of a set of 
selfish politicians. But, that, it may be held, 
concerns the people of Chicago, and no one else. 

At the same time, it may be said that the 
people of the United States are more or less con- 
cerned in the general progress of popular edu- 
eation, and to that end desire an efficient schoo] 
system in every hamlet and city of the country. 
The city of Chicago, by virtue of its economic, 
civic, and social importance, is expected to set 
an example in_ school-administrative effort. 
Every large city in America strives for the ex- 
cellence of its public schools, and to that end 
places them in control of high-minded men . nd 
women who have no selfish ends to subserve..- 

The city of Chicago has been aftlicted for 
many years with a condition which has placed 
its school system more or less under politica! 
control. School administrators who have 
sought to combat this condition have usually 
come to grief. Some of these administrators 
have been among the strongest educators in the 
land. McAndrew, who stands at the head of 
American educators in point of scholarship and 
leadership, : will unquestionably share the fate 
of his illustrious predecessors. 

The remedy will not come until the people of 
Chieago, the rank and file of citizenship, will 
discriminate between the ward politician and 
the schoolmaster, and realize that the latter, 
and not the former, must manage the schools. 
Until that realization has come, the schools will 
continue to be the prey of aldermen and ward 
leaders, and the tumult will always be on when 
the school administrator runs counter to their 
dictum. 
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Fortunately, the Chicago case is exceptional 
and singular. The other American cities, large 
and small, have in the main progressed along 
school-administrative lines, and are protecting 
the school interests against selfish intrigue and 
political manipulation. 

SCHOOL CONTROL BY PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATORS OR POLITICIANS 

The thought that the American schools ought 
to be exclusively eontrolled by educators, thus 
excluding from participation a lay citizenship, 
is occasionally advanced. At the Seattle meet- 
ing of the National Education Association a 
former college president, who had been removed 
from his position by the state authorities, 
charged that the politician exerted an evil in- 
fluence over the educational destinies of the 
land, and that the schools must eventually come 
under the complete domination of the school- 
master if they are to serve the nation to their 
fullest. 

Among the enemies of education he pointed 
to “the arrogant, whom the accidents of politics 
have brought to transient power; the dema- 
gogue, who has temporarily grabbed the public 
mind; the selfish, who would sell the children 
into the half slavery of a poor education; and 
the ignorant, who know not truth nor wisdom 
and yet assert it.” 

After drawing this gloomy picture the dis- 
tinguished educator according to a news report, 
“deplored any sort of control or influence in the 
schools other than that of professional educa- 
tors, save, of course, those who run the ma- 
chinery for providing money and the building. 
He said that political interference with the 
school threatens not only to engulf education, 
but perils effective democratic government as 
well.” 

No one concerned in the progress of popular 
education would for one moment tolerate politi- 
eal control of the spoils type in any branch of 
government, and certainly not in the adminis- 
tration of the schcols. Nor ean any one assert 
that the American schools of today are domi- 
nated by the type cf politicians above indicated. 
A college president may have lost his job be- 
cause perchance he may have displeased a poli- 
tician, and a school superintendent may have 
been removed in an unfair manner, but a sweep- 
ing indictment of modern school administra- 
tion, as exemplified in the United States at this 
time, is as unealled for as it is sensational and 
even ridiculous. 

But, the distinguished edueator jumps from 
one extreme to the other. He charges on the 
one hand that the politician would sell the 
American children into half slavery, and then 
proposes that the schools be given over to the 
sole care of the professional educator, forgetting 
that one of the finest traditions of the country’s 
system of school administration is found in the 
jointure between educator and citizen in mak- 
ing for popular education and the training of 
the youth. 

The editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
discusses the subject of school control by politi- 
cians versus the professional educator in the 
following manner: 


“But keeping the schools out of the hands of 
the politicians does not mean that they should 
be permitted to fall completely into the hands 
of professional educators. Past experience 
shows that there is needed a strong element in 
boards of education reflective of the ideas and 
desires of the intelligent citizenship whose 
thought has not been shaped within the some- 
what narrow lines of the educational system. 
Until somewhat recent years our public schools 
were managed too closely along purely literary 
lines. They were looked upon as mere stepping 
stones to the state university, instead of the 
doorway into actual life conditions and citizen- 
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ship. There has been a considerable change ‘in 
this respect and the schools are now being mah- 
aged more than formerly in the interests of 
those who have no prospect of going to the uni- 
versity, who constitute the majority of the 
pupils. This is less a development from within 
the educational lines than a result of growing 
sentiment on the outside, reflected by the non- 
educational element elected to school boards. 
It would be difficult to convince the people that 
the schools would better serve the purposes of 
publie education or be more democratic in their 
character and results if left entirely in the 
hands of educators than they do now with a 
large representation of intelligent laymen in 
their management.” 

American educators, on the whole; are well 
satisfied that the present division of duties and 
responsibilities between the business and pro- 
fessional factors, between board of education 
and educational expert known as the superin- 
tendent, is working satisfactorily and well. 
They have striven for years to secure a clearer 
conception of the scope and function of the two, 
and to bring about the very relations which now 
govern the administration of the schools. These 
conceptions are the result of many years of 
progress in which radical changes and many re- 
finements were achieved. 

No educator, identified with the popular edu- 
cational labors of the land today, would deem it 
wise to throw overboard the institution known 
as the modern board of education, and attempt 
to sail the educational craft without the aid and 
cooperation of a noneducator citizenship crew. 

THE LINDBERGH ACHIEVEMENT AND 

THE SCHOOL LESSON 

The world’s most idolized hero for the moment 
is a mere boy who has set an example in physi- 
cal courage and in daring seldom paralleled in 
similar undertakings. Two continents have 
grown wild in their enthusiasm over a flyer who 
jumped across the ocean from New York to 
Paris in thirty-three-and-one-half hours, and 
who accepts the homage paid him with becom- 
ing modesty. 

That the feat has stirred the imagination, 
and aroused the ambition of every American 
boy is only natural. If, however, Lindbergh 
has demonstrated physical courage of a rare 
type, he has done something more in that he 
undertook to understand his task before he en- 
tered upon it. 

He had made a careful study of all the exi- 
gencies that went with the undertaking. He 
knew his aeroplane as a mother knows her child, 
and knew what it could do under all sorts of 
weather conditions. He was informed on the 
atmospheric elements that he must contend 
with. The sky with its temperature variations, 
its clouds and clear spaces, its air pockets and 
what not, were no mystery to him. 

In brief, Lindbergh had a thorough grasp of 
his job before he embarked upon it. His 
physical courage was not prompted by a fool- 
hardy daring or a mere trust-to-luck gamble. 
He looked before he leaped. , 

The lesson which the American pupil must 
draw from this epoch-making achievement is 
that every worthwhile undertaking must ‘be 
preceded by adequate preparation. It also 
demonstrates that knowledge inspires confi- 
dence, and that when it comes to a display of 
courage that such courage must measure in a 
sane and circumspect manner the hazard in- 
volved; that knowledge must be sufficient to 
determine whether the chances are in favor or 
against the enterprise. 

The American youth must primarily draw 
the lesson of thoroughness from the Lindbergh 
achievement. The jump into a life’s career 
means preparation and an understanding of the 
exigencies, the demands, and the dangers to be 
encountered if success is to be achieved. 
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Standardizing the Management of High-School 
Athletics 


W. A. Stockinger, Superintendent of Schools, Noblesville, Ind. 


This paper is based upon a study initiated by 
the Indiana Research Club of City Superintend- 
ents. From the discussions in this club it was 
evident that in some of the Indiana high schools 
there has been mismanagement and loose financ- 
ing in athletic activities. As a novice in this 
club the writer was drafted to gather data and 
to put in tangible form a statement of the best 
practices in representative schools. 

Instances of irregularities have occurred in 
Indiana as is well known to many principals and 
superintendents. Bitter feelings and sharp 
controversies have occurred when such irregu- 
larities were uncovered. Where coaches and 
principals have undertaken single handed to 
manage and finance athletics they have eventu- 
ally come to grief. No type of extra-curricular 
activity can expect to function efficiently unless 
it has a democratic organization. One-man 
management is not conducive to good financing 
of school enterprises, and such practices often 
lead to upheavals. It thus became the thought 
of the club that if some system of standardizing 
could be worked out, the job of correcting local 
irregularities would be easier for the local prin- 
cipals and superintendents. 

In order to get at the methods of management 
a questionary was built and sent to 80 high- 
school principals, and in order to limit expenses 
only representative schools—large, middle, and 
small, urban and rural—were asked for data. 
Of these 59 responded in carefully prepared 
answers and comments. 

The schools which reported may be classified 
as follows: Large schools, 16; middle size, 21; 
small schools, 20; urban schools, 30; rural 
schools, 26. Of the group responding, 27 were 
county-seat towns and cities. The replies cov- 
ered a student enrol]ment of 20,565. The small- 
est school replying had an enrollment of 44, and 
the largest school enrolled, 2,641, the average 
enrollment was 361. All of these schools are 
members of the Indiana-High-School Athletic 
Association. 

The first question was, “Do you have an ath- 
letie association?” The answers were 32, 
yes; 25, no. The membership of the associations 
is made up of students and teachers, who in the 
various schools, receive different benefits accord- 
ing to membership fee. This fee ranges from 
25 cents to $1, with 50 cents as the prevailing 
charge. 

A few of the benefits are reported as follows: 
In 4 schools the membership includes admission 
to the first event in each athletic branch; in 16 
schools a vote in the election of the athletic 
board is the only prize; in eight schools it means 
a reduction in the price of the season ticket in 
basket ball; in 12 schools no benefit or prefer- 
ment is accorded beyond the call of loyalty to 
the school. 

The usual organization of the local athletic 
boards in Indiana consists of the high-school 
principal, as president, the coach for boys, the 
coach for girls, a senior and a junior elected by 
these classes. In several schools the superin- 
tendent is a member of this board to serve as a 
connecting link with the board of education. 

In one large school the boys and girls have 
separate associations. In another the men of 
the faculty are invested with the usual powers 
of the athletic association. 

The questionary brings out the fact that the 
alumni of the high schools in Indiana are as a 
rule disinterested in organized support of ath- 
letics. Forty-two of the 59 schools report no 
formidable effort of the alumni to help local 
school athletics. Only one school reports an 


active alumni in the sponsorship of sports in 
the high school. 

To the question, “Who is your treasurer?” 
the replies were as follows: A teacher, in 26 
schools; the principal, in 20; a student, in 5; 
the superintendent, in 3; the coach, in 1; an 
alumnus, in 1; and a trustee, in 1. In 6 schools 
the treasurer is under bond. The response of 
tke principals on the matter of bonding the 
treasurer is decidedly opposed as unnecessary 
and unethical. The treasurer’s accounts almost 
unanimously are audited and the reports are 
made public. 

To the question “Who does your buying?” the 
answers ran as follows: The principal alone, 
22; the coach alone, 8; the coach and the princi- 
pal together, 21; the principal, the coach, and 
the superintendent together, 1. Seventeen 
schools do all their buying from home mer- 
chants, 28 go out of town to buy all and 10 
divide their trade. The complaint is quite gen- 
eral that home merchants cannot get quality; 
they also cause delay and are guilty of over- 
charges. Principals are willing to pay more at 
home, other things being equal. The com- 
plaints against jobbers are few and personal. 
forty principals report no complaints. 

“What is done with athletic savings?” Seven- 
teen schools report that they “have none,” 22 
schools have savings deposits laid up for future 
deficits, and 17 report contributions to the gym- 
nasium fund. 

Nineteen of the schools reporting play foot- 
ball and of these, 8 own their fields. The others 
rent at a charge from $50 to $300 per year. 
Nine report their fields adjacent to the school 
building and showers; five have to travel a dis- 
tance from one half to a mile, and two are situ- 
ated more than a mile from the field. 

Twenty-one schools report ownership of 
basketball floors. Nine rent a floor at a cost of 
$1 to $2 an hour both for practice and play. 
Some rent by the game, ranging from $4 to $15 
per night. One school pays 25 per cent of the 
gross receipts, for a college-gymnasium floor. 

Seating capacities range from 0 to 6,000, with 
800 to 1,200 as the average capacity. Sixteen 
schools have occasional overflow crowds, even in 
large gymnasiums. One school reports an over- 
flow crowd when the team is going good—an 
experience quite common. 

Single admissions to football games ranges 
from 35 to 50 ceuts, with the latter charge pre- 
vailing. When season tickets to football games 
are used, some sell at $2 but most sell at $2.50. 

For basketball games, 24 schools make a 
35-cent public charge, 18 charge 25 cents, and 
11 charge 50 cents. Special rates of about 
three fifths are charged the student body. In 
basketball there is quite a variation in season 
tickets. Nineteen schools do not bother with 
them. Ten sell season tickets at $2.50 and 9 
charge $2. Four schools charge $5 and one last 
year charged $10 in a campaign for a new gym- 
nasium. The tendency is to popularize prices 
rather than take in large receipts. The I.-H.-S. 
A. A. is about right in charging 35 or 40 cents 
per session at sectional games and 50 cents at 
regional games and state tourneys. 

Some interesting data were obtained on the 
present fees paid to football and basketball 
officials. Sixteen schools have not been paying 
over $15 and expenses for referees and less for 
umpires and head linesmen. Eight schools 
have been paying $25 flat; very few over that. 
Basketball officials cost less; 27 schools pay $10 
and expenses. ‘Twenty-four schools pay $15, 
usually flat. Some few pay $8 and some $12. 
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Three schools have paid $25 for major games, 
The present charge for football officials runs 
around $15 and basketball, $12. 

The question of a reasonable fee p)us expenses 
as regarded by principals brought out some in- 
teresting comment. Thirty-nine principals 
think $10 is sufficient for first officials and $5 to 
$8 for seconds. Ten principals think $15 would 
be more commensurate with the service ren- 
dered, with $10 as the fee for seconds. All 
agree that good service is worth a higher fee. 
Some of the principals think there should be a 
standardized price, and others regard such a 
step as a good way to demoralize the official 
market. Considering all things this seems to be 
a matter of supply and demand, and the princi- 
pal must judge for himself if he is paying too 
much for what he is getting. 

The vote on having two officials in basketball 
is significant. Twenty-one principals favor two 
officials unconditionally, while 22 favor two only 
in important games and tourneys and 13 see no 
justification ever to have more than one official. 
While there are major and minor games, it is 
doubtful if there is such a thing as an unimpor- 
tant game. 

All the schools report that they hold “pep” 
meetings and agree that these are conducive to 
good sportsmanship and healthy school spirit. 
This better school spirit has influenced the pub- 
lic to a°much better attitude in recent years. 
The spirit of rivalry between schools, princi- 
pals say, is intense though not bitter. Very 
little “razzing” of officials is reported. The 
disposition to bet on games is disappearing. 
The time of shaking bills in bunches at a high- 
school game has passed. Very few, if any, 
school officials will tolerate it for one moment. 

Some principals think that “razzing” is a good 
indication that bets are being made. Betting 
and “razzing” go together, and it is well to 
watch them, but not to mistake the “razzing” 
for overanxiety to win. 

The principals are unanimous in their testj 
mony on material improvement of sports 
ship in recent years. Well-regulated standa¥ 
and fair administration by the I.-H.-S. A. 
has accomplished wonders in Indiana high- 
school athletics. The benefits derived are in- 
estimable. 

The father of one of our boys was standing 
with the writer recently watching scrimmage 
practice. He told how he had played on the 
Noblesville football team in 1900. They played 
against Lapel that year. By the end of the 
game Noblesville had but three bona-fide stu- 
dent players on the field. Lapel was even in 
worse shape as her entire line-up consisted of 
glass blowe.s. Slugging, black eyes, broken ribs 
were the :hief elements of heroism in the play- 
ersy"This ‘old-time player was quite sure that 
neither principal was present. He thought that 
Noblesville had one teacher with the team. If 
this was typical of high-school athletics in 1900, 
Indiana has come a long ways since. 

Thirty-seven schools give awards for athletic 
excellence, and of these 24 give sweaters, 11 give 
nothing beyond letters. Eight schools limit 
sweaters to seniors who have won three letters 
in a given branch of athletics. Sixteen schools 
give no awards whatever. 

The cost of sweaters ranges from $8 to $12, 
and 9 schools indicate that $9 is the maximum 
cost. Perhaps some are able to get better 
sweaters at $9 than others at $12. Some schools 
buy sweaters if they have the money. This may 
account for the fact that 16 schools have the 
definite rule not to give sweaters. 

Twenty schools say there is a wide variation 
in the treatment accorded to visiting teams. 
Twenty-six say they have little complaint to 
make on the whole. Courtesy, hospitality, and 


sociability are the qualities most frequently 
(Concluded on Page 133) 
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LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, PALO ALTO, CALIP. 
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Even to the casual obsery :r, the new Leland Stan- 
ford University Library is an unmistakably modern 
structure largely because of the Fenestra Steel 
Windows which add so greatly to the exterior 
beauty. » » » And the interior differences are just 
as pronounced. Each room is flooded with light 
by windows framed with steel bars so narrow 
that practically all of each opening is spanned 
with glass. Ventilation is under one-hand con- 
trol — unobstructed by warping or sticking. 


ARCHITECTS, BAKEWELL & BROWNE, SAN FRANCISCO 


CONTRACTOR, P. J. WALKER @ CO. 


Comfort is insured under all weather conditions. 
, + + Fenestra Windows are being used in educa- 
tional buildings of every type, not only because of 
advantages in the windows themselves but also 
because of the scope of Fenestra service. An 
architectural department is prepared to assist with 
layout and detailing, and each local Fenestra or- 
ganization holds itself responsible for estimating, 
delivery and erection. Full details of this com- 
plete service will be supplied gladly upon request. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, R-2266 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN METAL WINDOW @& STEEL PRODUCTS CO.. LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN. 


FACTORIES IN DETROIT, MICH., OAKLAND, CALIF., AND TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN, 


ARCHITECTURAL fenestra 
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LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
FOR SCHOOLS will be 


shipped 


within 


24 HOURS 


if ordered from this 
BEARDSLEE CATALOG 


Your local fixture dealer has a copy of 
this catalog on file and will gladly aid you 
in the selection of proper lighting equip- 
ment for your school buildings. 


THE 


DENZAR 


THE 


IDEAL 
LIGHT 


FOR 


CLASS- 
ROOMS 
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NO AUTHORITY UNDER THE CONSTITU- 
TION TO PROVIDE FOR EDUCATION 


Mr. Henry St. George Tucker, president of the 
American Bar Association, discusses in the July 
issue of the American Bar Association Journal, the 
position of Judge Story on the “general welfare 
clause” of the Constitution. Mr. Tucker shows 
that if the object selected by Congress for legisla- 
tion under the general-welfare clause is subject to 
the control of the states, Congress has no power to 
legislate or to appropriate money for such an 
object, for if the Constitution gives the power over 
this subject to the states, the act of Congress be- 
comes void. In the proposed educational bill, the 
subject of which under the Constitution is reserved 
to the states for their determination, Mr. Tucker 
says it may well be that the general welfare of the 
country would be promoted by the education of 
every child in every state of the Union; but, since 
the states alone have the power to control educa- 
tion, Congress of course, cannot assume the duty. 
In Gibbons vs. Ogden, in discussing the powers of 
taxation, the power belonging to the states and the 
Federal Government alike, Congress is authorized 
to lay and collect taxes, to pay debts, etc. This 
does not interfere with the power of the states to 
tax for the support of their own governments, nor 
is the exercise of that power by the states the exer- 
cise of any portion that is granted to the United 
States. ath 

And what purposes or objects are within the 
exclusive power of the states? Everything except 
those granted to Congress in the Constitution. 
This simple statement of the great chief justice, 
who did more to expound the Constitution than any 
man who ever sat upon the supreme bench, is the 
complete and final answer to the absurd claims of 
the existence of a general-welfare clause, under 
which Congress can appropriate money for any 
cause that they may deem for the general welfare 
of the people of the United States. 


What is the meaning of the words “United States” 
in the clause? Would it mean to pay the debts of 
the people of the United States, or to pay the debts 








of the government of the United States? The 
words “the people” are omitted, and in this form, 
clearly it would mean the debts of the United 
States Government. The words “United States” 
would, therefore, mean the Government of the 
United States under the Constitution. A careful 
examination of the sentence “Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the United 
States” shows beyond question that the common 
defense and general welfare contemplated was not 
that of the people of the United States, and there- 
fore, when under this construction, an appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 is asked for out of the treasury 
to be applied to education in the United States, 
there is no authority for it even under this sup- 
posed general-welfare clause, because it specifically 
declares that the debts to be paid and the welfare 
to be secured are not those of the people of the 
United States but of the government of the United 
States. This view has been confirmed by Mr. 
George Ticknor Curtis, a scholarly student of the 
Constitution, in an address before the Georgetown 
University Law School in February, 1886. 
RECENT DECISIONS 

Discretion by a school board in expending school 
funds is not subject to judicial control, but a ques- 
tion of exceeding statutory power is.—Schmidt v. 
Blair, 213 Northwestern reporter, 593, Iowa. 

Schools and School Districts 

Excusing pupils a half hour weekly for religious 
instruction is held not unconstitutional use of 
public property or money in aid of denominational 
schools (New York Constitution, art. 9, §4).— 
People ex rel. 195, affirming order 219 N. Y.S. 189, 
219 Appellate Division 233, which affirmed (Sup.) 
215 New York Supreme 632, 127 Misc. reporter, 
135, New York. 

When the legislature itself creates a_ special 
school district, neither the county board of educa- 
tion nor any other governmental agency can change 
the boundaries thereof without legislative authority 
(Arkansas acts of 1915, p. 1280).—Carter Special 
School Dist. v. Hollis Special School Dist., 293 
Southwestern reporter, 722, Ark. 

A school district, dissolved under a void order, 
and erroneously deprived of revenue, should enjoin 
wrongful assessment and apportionment of taxes or 
sue the district erroneously receiving funds before 
they are expended.—Carter Special School Dist. v. 


Hollis Special School Dist., 293 Southwestern rg 
porter, 722, Ark. 

A county board of education cannot dissolv¢ 
special school district formed by a legislative 4 
—Park v. Rural Special School Dist. No. 26, 2 
Southwestern reporter, 1035, Ark. 

School-District Government 

Members of a board of education are held “in- 
ferior officers” within the Constitution which pro- 
vides that such may be exempted from taking oath 
of office.—Illinois Constitution, art. 5 $25) .—People 
v. Anderson, 156 Northeastern reporter, 471, 325, 
Ill. 464. 

The directors of a school district possess only 
such power as is conferred on them by statute.— 
Seott v. Magazine Special School Dist. No. 15, 294 
Southwestern reporter, 365, Ark. 

School-District Property 

A sale by directors of school property under an 
agreement that the purchaser would maintain the 
school and receive the pupils of the district is held 
authorized (Crawford & Moses’ Digest, §§ 8942, 
8972).—Scott v. Magazine Special School Dist. No. 
15¢°94 Southwestern reporter, 365, Ark. 

deed providing for reverter if the property was 
not used for school purposes is held not to convey 
fee-simple title, because no limitation was contained 
in the habendum clause.—Bowling v. Grace, 293 
Southwestern reporter, 964, 219 Kentucky, 486. 

That a construction superintendent ceased work 
before the completion of a school building, after 
working less than the period for which he claimed 
agreed compensation, is held not to authorize an 
instructed verdict against him in an action on the 
contractor’s bond.—Massachusetts Bonding & In- 
surance Co. v. Steele, 293 Southwestern reporter, 
647, Tex. Civ. App. 

School-District Taxation 

Indebtedness on school-district bonds is that of 
a district, not of a county.—Jarvis v. Hammons, 
256 Pacific reporter, 362, Ariz. 

County supervisors cannot issue building bonds 
of a school district without adjudicating that 
bonds, with bonded and floating debt, will not ex- 
ceed limited percentage. Miss. Laws of 1924, e. 
283, § 189.—Board of Supervisors of Lowndes 
county v. Ottley, 112 Southern reporter, 466, Miss. 

A contract for the sale of school bonds providing 
for brokerage fee is held not to violate a statute 
prohibiting the sale of bonds for less than par value 

(Concluded on Page 70) 
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10,000 DANCING FEET 


school floors .? Yes, there is 
a connection! Consider this:— 

Every week for the past five years, 
an average of 10,000 dancing feet have 
been sliding over the Gold Seal Battle- 
ship Linoleum floor in the famous 
Clover Gardens ballroom, in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. Innu- 
merable footsteps! Unending friction! 

This floors extends over one entire 
acre. One yard of faulty or carelessly 
laid material would have led inevitably 
to repairs. 

There have been no repairs! 


Gold Seal Battleship Linoleum 
Gold Seal Jaspé Linoleum 
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It is records like this in Clover Gar- 
dens; and like that of the linoleum 
floors in the Cooper Hospital of Cam- 
den, New Jersey — over 15 years old 
and still going strong—that prove the 
extraordinary durability of Gold Seal 
Battleship Linoleum. Durability 
pledged by a Bond! 


Let us tell you about the materials 
and methods that make BonpEp FLoors 
the “all-purpose” floor. Write Depart- 
ment S. 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers - Engineers - Contractors 
New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit 
San Francisco Distributors in other principal cities 





Gold Seal Marble-ized Tile 
Gold Seal Treadlite Tile 
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Dairy Products Building University of Illinois 
Architect: James M. White 
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Urbana, Illinois 
University of Illinois 


wear. 


New York, 


Chicago, 


NORTON 


Introducing Safety 


into ‘Terrazzo 


To the many features that have made ter- 
razzo popular there has now been added an- 
other -— safety. A non-slip surface, wet or 
dry, can be secured by the use of Alundum 
Aggregates. And the hardness and toughness 
of the Alundum abrasive used in these aggre- 
gates also imparts exceptional resistance to 
For schools, where both safety and 
durability are essential, Alundum terrazzo 1s 
especially suitable. 


The five colors of Alundum Aggregates and 
the many colors of marble chips allow an 
unlimited number of attractive effects. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Detroit, Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh; Hamilton, Ontario. 


T-187A 





FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles 





lreads & Aggregates 
St aan 3) 
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(Arkansas Acts of 1925, p. 876).—Park v. Rural 
Special School Dist. No. 26, 293 Southwestern re- 
porter, 1035, Ark. 

School-building bonds, if issued without the au- 
thority of the electors in a rural special-school dis- 
trict, are void (Arkansas Acts of 1925, p. 876) .— 
Park v. Rural Special School Dist. No. 26, 293 
Southwestern reporter, 1035, Ark. 

Money received by a school district from railroad 
taxes and money remaining in the treasury from 
the previous year go only into the teachers’ fund. 
(Missouri revised statutes of 1919, §11223).— 
State ex rel. Hultz v. Bowman, 294 Southwestern 
reporter, 107, Missouri Appellate. 

The expenditure of school funds to transport 
children outside the district between schools for 
school contests, and teachers to conventions, is held 
properly enjoined (Iowa code of 1924, § 4179- 
4182).—Schmidt v. Blair, 213 Northwestern re- 

rter, 593, Iowa. 

A school district, common or high, can sue or be 
sued in its own name.—Jarvis v. Hammons, 256 
Pacific reporter, 362, Ariz. 

Teachers 

Holding that a county board of education may 
require higher educational qualifications of teachers 
than are necessary to obtain a license does not vio- 
late a requirement of a uniform school system (Ky. 
statutes, §4399a4; Ky. supplement of 1926, § 
4399a7; Ky. acts of 1924, c. 63, § 13, 16).—Daviess 
County Board of Education v. Vanover, 293 South- 
western reporter, 1063, Ky. ; 

A county board of education may require teachers 
to have higher educational qualificat.ons than are 
necessary to obtain an elementary second-grade li- 
cense (Ky. statutes, § 4399a-4; Ky. supplement of 
1926, §§ 4399a7; Ky. acts of 1924, c. 63, §§ 13, 15). 
—Daviess County Board of Education v. Vanover, 
293 Southwestern reporter, 1063, Ky. ; 

A statute authorizing a board to determine “edu- 
cational policies” of a county implies the power to 
prescribe the qualifications of the teachers (Ky. 
statutes, § 4399a4; Ky. supplement of 1926, § 
4399a7).—Daviess County Board of Education v. 
Vanover, 293 Southwestern reporter, 1063, Ky. 

A county board of education has discretion to 
reject persons recommended as teachers by subdis- 
trict trustees (Ky. supplement of 1926, § 4399a7). 
—Foreman v. Board of Education of Christian 
county, 293 Southwestern reporter, 1058, Ky. 





A school board’s rejection of teachers recom- 
mended by a_ subdistrict trustee is held proper 
exercise of discretion, where one had been absent 
without excuse and the other lacked educational 
qualifications (Ky. state supplement of 1926, 
§ 4399a7).—Foreman v. Board of Education of 
Christian county, 293 Southwestern reporter, 1058, 
Ky. 

A provision in a teacher’s contract that either 
party might terminate it by notice is held void; a 
teacher not being dismissiblé at pleasure, but only 
for causes enumerated in the statute.—Sarle v. 
School Dist. No. 27 of Pima county, 255 Pacific 
reporter, 994, Ariz. 

A teacher, dismissed before school began, may 
sue for damages immediately.—Sarle v. School 
Dist. No. 27 of Pima county, 255 Pacific reporter, 
994, Ariz. 

A wrongfully dismissed teacher may recover 
damages sustained and damages that would be sus- 
tained during the contract period, less probable 
earnings obtainable in other suitable employment 
by reasonable diligence.—Sarle v. School Dist. No. 
27 of Pima county, 255 Pacific reporter, 994, Ariz. 

A salary schedule, preserving the existing rights 
under a former schedule discriminating between 
men and women teachers is held valid, notwith- 
standing a statute prohibiting discrimination (New 
York Education Law, 569, as added by the New 
York Laws of 1924, ce. 614).—Moses v. Board of 
Education of City of Syracuse, 156 Northeastern 
reporter, 631, 245 N. Y. 106. 

Pupils 

A child’s right to attend school without paying 
tuition depends on the parents’ legal residence (C. 
S., §§ 828, 908, 998, 1000, 1001, and § 999, as 
amended by the Idaho laws of 1921, c. 224; laws of 
1921, c. 215, § 37).—Smith v. Binford, 256 Pacific 
reporter, 366, Idaho. 





The refusal of a county board of education to 
continue transportation of pupils which would d.- 
minish the school funds belonging to the other dis- 
tricts is held not an abuse of discretion (Georgia 
acts of 1919, p. 327, § 93).—Douglas v. Board of 
Education of Johnson county, 138 Southeastern 
reporter, 226, Ga. 

A school board is held limited by statute to the 
transportation of children living more than a mile 
from school “to and from school” over designated 
routes for five days a week (Iowa code of 1924, §§ 


4179-4182). —-Schmidt v. Blair, 213 Northwestern 
reporter, 593, Iowa. 

A school board has no discretion to extend i 
statutory power to furnish transportation fd 
school children (Iowa code of 1924, §§ 4179-4182 
—Schmidt v. Blair, 213 Northwestern reporter, 59 
Iowa. 

Exeusing children a half hour weekly to attend 
religious instruction is held not to violate the com- 
pulsory education law (New York Education Law, 
§ 621).—People ex rel. Lewis v. Graves, 156 North- 
eastern reporter, 663, 245 N.Y. 195, affirming order 
219 N. Y.S. 189, 219 Appellate Division 233, which 
affirmed supplement 215 N.Y.S. 632,.127 Miscel- 
laneous reporter, 135, N. Y. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


—The Wisconsin department of public instruc- 
tion has ruled that neither the school board nor 
the district is liable in damages for any accident 
occurring to children while playing in or about the 
school building, and with schoolground equipment. 

The department has also ruled that the members 
of a school board have authority to dismiss a 
teacher if it is known to them and susceptible of 
proof that the teacher is incompetent and failing 
to meet the demands of the school. Under no cir- 
cumstances should a board permit the school to be 
a failure because of the incompetency of the 
teacher. . 

The department points out that the rules of the 
state board of health do not make any statement 
regarding the required health of the teacher. It 
is apparently taken for granted that a teacher 
who feels unfit to properly discharge the duties 
of the school for the day, will notify the school 
board that the school will not be in session. 


—The attorney general of Wisconsin has given a 
ruling to Director George P. Hambrecht of the 
state board of vocational education, in which he 
holds that a boy between the ages of 17 and 18 
who i8 subject to the vocational school law, but 
refuses to attend, and whose parents cannot com- 
pel him to attend, is a delinquent, and may be 
proceeded against as a delinquent child. . 

—The Wisconsin department of public instruc- 
tion has ruled that an insurance agent, who is a 
member of a school board, is prohibited by law 
from insuring school property in his district. An 
attempt to do so places his associate members as 

(Concluded on Page 72) 
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In Boston— Another Duraflex-A Installation 


Dormitory, MAssACHUSETTs INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 


Wells Bosworth, Architect 
Holt-Fairchild, Builders 


ee 
7 


cAmerican (ities 
BOSTON — Faneuil Hall, 
“the cradle of American liberty” 


Drawing by M. Paut Rocue (Series No. 8) 


OF Boston, as in other American 
cities, Architects and Builders alike are turning to 
Duraflex-A as the Flooring best suited to modern 
ideas of construction and economy. Duraflex-A 
Flooring provides a permanent, seamless wearing 
surface that can be maintained against wear and 
damage. It can be kept easily and economically in 
continuous perfect condition. Send for complete 
data and specifications. 


THE DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL Cities 


DURAFLEX-A 
FLOORING 
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(Concluded from Page 70) 
well as himself in an embarrassing position because 
the premium if paid is subject to recovery by any 
taxpayer, because the clerk subjects himself to a 


forfeiture of not less than $20 nor more than $100 ~ 


for drawing an illegal order, and further, that in 
case of the destruction of the property, the com- 
pany may refuse to pay the loss on the ground 
that the insurance policy was illegally issued. 

The department has also ruled that the statute 
does not require that school boards in village and 
county school districts shall advertise for bids 
from contractors when school buildings are to be 
erected in their districts. 

> 


—The school board of Fort Lee, N. J., which is 
about to engage in a $675,000 school-build:ng 
project, has declined to employ a special legal ad- 
viser. The local newspaper comments upon the 
action by saying: 

“There is little doubt but that the determination 
to proceed without counsel will prove to be false 
economy. The praiseworthy manner in which the 
board has administered its duties thus far needs 
no citation. It would be a calamity to have the fine 
work upset at this late date because of a few 
niggardly dollars.” 

—State Supt. C. W. Taylor of Nebraska has 
ruled that state funds may not be used for paro- 
chial schools. The ruling was in reply to a question 
as to whether a school district may pay grade 
pupils’ tuition in a convent. State funds may not 
be used to transport any pupil to a convent, nor 
to pay the charges to a parent and allow him to 
use the money to pay board at a parochial school, 
according to Mr. Taylor’s statement. School funds 
paid directly or indirectly into the treasury of any 
church school is in violation of the state constitu- 
tion. This applies not to one denomination, but to 
all religious faiths. 

—An injunction suit has been brought against 
the board of education of Waterville, Maine, by a 
contractor who contends that a plumbing job was 
not awarded to the lowest bidder as provided by 
law. The board awarded the plumbing contract ® 
a bidder who was $16 higher than the lowest. 


—An official announcement has been issued in 
Kansas to the effect that the school law compels 
school boards to make annual statements. The law 
applies to all school systems having an annual 
requisition of $10,000. The report must be printed 
in a local or county newspaper. 


Peele 
CO.INC. 
1501 First National Bank. Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





—The board of education of Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
lost its suit against the board of county commis- 
sioners for $125,000 of the state school fund alleged 
to be due the board. The court held that the county 
was not liable as the money had been properly ex- 
pended by the county superintendent of schools and 
the county treasurer. The board of education con- 
tended that the appropriation should have been 
made according to the total number of students, 
both in white and negro schools, instead of only in 
white schools, as was the case. 

—The 1927 Wisconsin legislature has given a 
great impetus to equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity in Wisconsin by the enactment of a bill for 
readjusting the financial aid of the state to com- 
mon schools. 

Under the new law, state aid will be distributed 
in accordance with local needs, overcoming the 
handicap of low tax-assessment valuations, so as to 
give children in elementary schools of poorer dis- 
tricts educational opportunities equivalent to those 
offered in more wealthy districts. 

Distribution of the school fund under the new 
law will continue on the basis of the number of 
persons between the ages of 4 and 20 years residing 
in the district but the seven-tenths mill tax will be 
raised to one and one-tenth mills. The change is 
expected to produce $2,000,000 additional revenue. 
Under the system of distribution, each school dis- 
trict or city will be allowed $250 for each elemen- 
tary teacher employed on March 1, 1927, and a like 
amount, to be paid out of a tax levied for the pur- 
pose by the county, brings the total to $500 for 
each teacher. 

—The contention is made before the governor of 
Texas by the American Book Company that tle 
state textbook commission must advertise for bids 
at the expiration of a textbook contract, and that 
failure to do so is a violation of the law. 

Briefs in support of this position were submitted 
to the governor by Frank Adrian, southwestern 
representative of the American Book Company, and 
Wynne Lay, his assistant. This had to do with the 
American Book Company’s contract to furnish 
geographies to Texas under a contract which ex- 
pires Aug. 31, 1928. Recently, the textbook com- 
mission advertised for bids on other texts which 
expire next August, but did not include geogra- 
phies on recommendation of 8. M. N. Marrs, state 
superintendent of public instruction, who said there 
would be enough geographies on hand with the nor- 


For more than a quar- 
ter century—since 
Durand built the first 
steel lockers for com- 
mercial purposes—ex- 
perience has dictated 
the selection of mate- 
rials used in our pro- 
ducts. 

Today we know that 
because the door is the 
only moving part of a 
locker, and is there- 
fore subject to severe 
use, abuse, jars and 
jolts, heavier gauge 
steel is required than 
for other parts. For 
these reasons every 
Durand Steel Locker 
Door is built of 16 
gauge steel sheets. 
When you purchase 
lockers, it is important 
that you receive what 
you pay for—and you 
are paying for a defi- 
nite amount of fabri- 
cated steel sheets, 
properly machined 
and assembled to give 
lasting, trouble-free 
service. 

Write us today for a 
copy of our Catalog 
No. 21, and the rea- 
sons for “more than 
enough steel” in every 


Durand Locker. 





mal purehases this year to carry the pupils the 
succeeding year. It is this policy that the American 
Book Company is protesting. Under the new law, 
three years are given for the gradual introduction 
of new books where a change 1s made by the text- 
book commission. A fourth year is, in effect, added 
by the policy of permitting expirations to occur 
and last a year without new adoptions. Since the 
governor can not be mandamused nor any board of 
which he is a member, no legal proceedings can be 
taken to compel the commission to award contracts 
Oct. 10, when it considers adoptions of other books 
where the contracts are expiring next August and 
prior thereto. However, a method is to be found 
later, it is understood, to mandamus Marrs for a 
test of the question as to the legal right of the 
commission to fail to make adoptions on contract 
expirations. 

—The Wisconsin Department of Public Instrue- 
tion has ruled that the authority of school officers 
acting as a board extends to all acts affecting the 
welfare of the school, and the board with the par- 
ents, has jurisdiction of matters detrimental to the 
school interests which may occur when children are 
off the school grounds. 

The department has also ruled that days when 
school is closed with the consent of the teachers 
cannot be counted as days taught and should be 
made up some time during the year. 

It is also ruled that a school treasurer who de- 
posits money in his own name must take his chance 
with other depositors while a bank is being liqui- 
dated. 

A school board, says the state department, has 
authority to contract for fuel, light, water, and 
supplies for the schools, to employ janitors, and to 
estimate the expense of the schools in the form of 
a budget. The board has power to determine the 
textbooks to be used, but these textbooks may not 
be changed within three years. 

—A committee has been named by the Oklahoma 
Education Association to draft legislation designed 
to clarify the state school laws. <A. G. Bowles, 
county superintendent of Tulsa county, was named 
chairman of the committee. Other members are 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, superintendent of schools at 
Tulsa; J. R. Barton, superintendent of Oklahoma 
City schools; W. B. Bizzell, president of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; M. A. Nash, former state 
superintendent and now president of the Oklahoma 
College for Women at Chickasha, and Clay W. Kerr, 
assistant state superintendent. 
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It waxes 


Modern 


as a health 


Inclement weather means 
greater confinement of school- 
children indoors. Temperature 
variations, rain, slush—all com- 
bine to lower their resistance. To 
protect them—in classrooms, cor- 
ridors, gymnasium, pool, cafeteria 
—see that hygienic conditions pre- 
vent their needless exposure to 
disease-bearing dirt. The floors, 
in particular, merit your closest 
attention. Cleanliness begins with 
clean floors. Antiquated mopping 
or pole brush scrubbing are too 
superficial to provide adequate 
cleanliness. Even oiled floors re- 
quire more thorough handling to 
really remove the dirt and pre- 
vent its gathering so quickly. The 


best way to insure greatest floor | 


sanitation at lowest cost is to pro- 


vide your school with FINNELL ° 


equipment. 


How the FINNELL Machine 
Works 


With powerful, yet practically 
noiseless motor, which spins the 
brushes round over 200 times per 
minute, the FINNELL routs dirt 
impossible to remove by hand. It 
reaches into cracks, depressions, 
corners, providing a constant sup- 
ply of clean water as it goes along. 


There are eight FINNELL 
models, made to fill the par- 
ticular requirements of any 
school building, large or 
small. Call upon our engi- 


neers to advise, without cost 
or obligation. 





¢ ¢ ¢ 4 
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Whether the floors be wood, 
cork, linoleum, terrazzo, rubber, 
tile, mastic, composition, concrete 

. the FINNELL leaves them 
not only clean, but beantiful_gnd 


__better.. preserved.” An ocedsional 


FINNELL scrubbing’hables the 
floors to stay clean longer. Greater 
sanitation, with lgsS work. 


Waxes, Polishes, Sands, Oils 


By instant adjustment, the 
FINNELL waxes and polishes 
wood or linoleum to high luster. 
Yet the floors are never left sticky 
or slippery. Such treatment gives 
them a longer life of beauty and 
utility. The janitor can also. re- 





Operates Easily Under Stationary Desks 


The FINNELL moves in and out with ease— 
under chairs, cabinets, desks, etc. No need for 
furniture disturbance. Base is encircled by a 
rubber pad that prevents marring or scratch- 
ing of moulding or furniture. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


It polishes ° , ‘ , 


his winter 


finish worn spots with the FIN- 
NELL, removing the old surface, 
sanding, then waxing and polish- 
ing. This machine can also be used 
to oil and dry-scrub oiled floors. 
Saves Time, Labor, Money 
The FINNELL shown below 
covers ten times as much- floor 
area per hour as the strongest 
man. Yet it is easy to operate, and 
cleans under chairs, desks, tables, 
etc. Hundreds of schools say 
FINNELL equipment has re- 
duced their floor - maintenance 


budgets — some by as much as» 


60% ! This saving soon covers the 
original cost, and makes the equip- 
ment a lifetime, low-upkeep in- 
vestment. Several of the FIN- 
NELL models are light enough 
to be transported by auto, and 
used for a group of schools. Pro- 
rated in this way, the immediate 
investment for each building is 
very small. 


Send for Details and Estimate 

The data on how to provide 
your school-children with clean- 
est floors at lowest cost, we are 
sure you will find worth-while 
and informative. If you wish an 
estimate of equipment needed and 
possible saving, send along a de- 
scription of floors, area, present 
cleaning method. No obligation 
incurred. The FINNELL SYS- 
TEM, INC.,610 East St., Elkhart, 
Ind. (Factories Elkhart, Ind., and 
Ottawa, Ont., Can. District offices 
in principal cities of the U.S. A.) 






It oils . - . . 








































It scrubs 





Better 
Vision 





OOD light on dark days means 

better vision, and better vision 
means better lessons. That is why 
leading school authorities throughout 
the country are turning their attention 
toward the lighting problem—and Sol- 
Lux Luminaires. 


In school cafeterias, class rooms, 
corridors, and study halls—any place 
where children’s eyes are put to test 
day after day—good light is needed. 
Young eyes must be given ample light 
to avoid strain, diffused light to protect 
them against glare. 
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In designing Sol-Lux Luminaires, 
engineers had in mind two things; 
ample light—light that reaches every 
corner of the room, and yet glareless 
light—light that does not strain the 
eyes. The special diffusing glass in 
Sol-Lux Luminaires takes the glare 
from the lamp and absorbs only a 
limited amount of light. 


Lighting specialists at our nearest 
district office are at your service at any 
time. Write or phone today. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Merchandising Department 


South Bend Works 
















Westin 


South Bend, Indiana 


Ouse 
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Better 
Lessons 
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WASHABLE 


---S$Q THEY OUTLAST IN WEAR AND BEAUTY 


HE rough handling and abuse incident to school 
service is quickly destructive to ordinary painted or 





DU 


nout with Tontine, 
High. School, 
1d_,[llinois 


starch filled shades. 
built to stand up even under gruelling punishment. 


That shade is Du Pont Tontine — the choice of school 
boards everywhere—made by a unique new process, of 


A different shade is needed — one 


materials that last. 


It contains no filler to fall out, but is thoroughly im- 
pregnated with pyroxylin. It cannot crack or “pinhole.” 
Survives even roughest handling. 


It is washable. Season after season all grime and finger- 
marks may be quickly removed with soap, hot or cold 
water and a brush — the shade made clean as new. 


for samples now. 


Canadian Distributor : 
New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


‘TONTINE 


And it is waterproof—rains and dampness cannot harm Tontine. 


Tontine renders less frequent the need of costly shade replacement. 
Its use helps keep the upkeep cost of shades unusually low. Write 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.,, Inc. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
CANADIAN FABRIKOID Limited 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 


PONT OBSERVES A CENTURY AND A QUARTER OF USEFULNESS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 





CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

William McAndrew, superintendent of schools in 
Chicago since February 1, 1924, was suspended by 
the board of education on Monday, August 29, 1927, 
and his trial was set for September 29. 

For several days prior to the move, rumors of 
suspension grew louder and the superintendent was 
reputed to be “awaiting the ax.” President J. 
Lewis Coath of the school board had promised a 
sensational news story to reporters, which would 
“break” about Sunday, August 28th. When ques- 
tioned further he gave no response except to say, 
“When Jack Coath is quiet, people know there’s 
something brewing. I have nothing to say—yet.” 


The suspension evolved out of charges of insub- 
ordination because Superintendent McAndrew 
sided with 285 “extra teachers” (teachers assigned 
to principals’ offices) in their court fight for an 
injunction to restrain the school board from sup- 
planting them with civil-service clerks. 

Just prior to his suspension, Superintendent 
McAndrew appeared before the session of eleven 
school trustees. Facing a school board that he 
knew was about to throw him out of the school 
system, and after the charges against him had al- 
ready been read by the secretary of the board, he 
arose, and with perfect equanimity delivered what 
was called the most scathing criticism of school 
management and school politics that has ever been 
made before that body. 

At the conclusion of his statement and without 
discussion, the voting started. In a dramatic set- 
ting, amid the boom and smoke of flashlights, and 
the cheers of teachers and principals (for the trus- 
tees who voted in favor of Mr. McAndrew), the sec- 
retary slowly called the roll. Ten trustees had 
voted; the tally was 5 to 5; then, President J. 
Lewis Coath cast the deciding vote—and suspension 
of Chicago’s school head was an accomplished fact. 

A nice point of law is involved in the matter 
and will probably be settled in the courts, namely: 
Is the superintendent of schools a mere “hired 
man” of the school board, or does he enjoy under 
the state law, prerogatives that cannot be denied 
him by a hostile school board? 


Mr. James Todd, attorney for the board of edu- 
cation, inclines to the opinion that “a superin- 
tendent of schools is an executive officer of the 
board. The board of its own instance determines 
educational policies and orders the superintendent 
to carry them out.” 


Mr. Angus Roy Shannon, attorney for Superin- 
tendent McAndrew and author of the so-called Otis 
law under which the Chicago schools operate, gives 
a contrary legal opinion, as follows: “The legisla- 
ture has granted the superintendent general charge 
of the educational department and of the employees 
therein, subject to the approval of the board. The 
only power which the board has over the depart- 
ments is one of approval. By section 129, the board 
cannot initiate action in any of the three depart- 
ments.” 


Eight days after the suspension, the schools 
opened without a “head.” No acting superintendent 
has been appointed, but the five assistant superin- 
tendents have been in charge of the central office. 


It is too early to know the reaction of the public 
to the situation. 


However, most of the newspapers 


“SAY,LISTEN! | DonT 
CARE ANYTHING ABOUT 
YOUR QUALIFICATIONS AS 
A TEACHER, JUST So You 
CAN DELIVER A Few voTES 
In YOuR PRECINCT. 
Y‘UNNERSTAND ? * 








WHEN PARENTS SHOULD BEGIN TO TAKE AN 
INTEREST IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


have commented. Apparently most of them regret 
the school-board action; some are silent. The fol- 
lowing editorial expressions have appeared: 

Herald-Examiner: If anything could be education- 
ally more unfortunate we don’t know what it could 
“a * F The school board is at this moment, 
when the schools are about to begin, as rauch on trial 
before the bar of public opinion as the superintendent 
is and the result is educational chaos. 

Journal: There is perhaps ten per cent insubordi- 
nation and ninety per cent politics in the suspension 
of Superintendent McAndrew. But like most things 
good and evil, the case serves its useful purpose; it 
enables the school board to make a spectacle of itself 
and further disgust the thoughtful parents of Chicago 
with the way in which educational matters are man- 
aged in this city. The school board has long been 
Chicago’s greatest source of disturbing noise and un- 
welcome racket. No relief is in sight. * * * How 
long, Oh Lord, how long? 

Illinois State Journal: The Chicago board of edu- 
cation has dismissed William McAndrew, superintend- 
ent of schools, because he is “the stool pigeon of King 
George” and was not born in Chicago. * * The 
action of the board of education and the reasons as- 
signed could not have been funnier. 

Tribune: Typical of the progress made in Chicago 
public schools during the last three years is the suc- 
cess of the promotional system put in practice by 
Superintendent McAndrew, his assistants, and the 
principals and teachers. To go back several years, 
in 1885 the pupil promotions were 67.8 per cent; in 
1897, 81.9 per cent; in 1912-13, 87 per cent. In more 
recent years: in 1925, 91.5 per cent; in 1926 (with the 
new system working), 97.6 per cent. 

The cost of failures in school to the taxpayer was 
measured in a study made by the Principals’ Club of 
Chicago. It was found that every repeater meant a 
waste of $40 in teaching service alone. In 1924 the 
35,746 failures in the elementary schools meant an 
additional $1,429,840 in teaching, besides the enormous 
waste in school space required to seat them for an 
extra year. The seating requirements for failures 
have been cut from the equivalent of 48 buildings in 
1924 to 8 buildings for the present year. 


There is good evidence of a new spirit in the teach- 
ing and administrative personnel of the Chicago public 
schools, Under the direction of Mr. McAndrew and 
with the cooperation of the majority of teachers and 
principals, who are sincerely trying to better the 
school system and the educational and civic product 
it turns out, the Chicago schools have been modern- 
ized in conformity with the best rules of scientific 
pedagogy. Advances in the science of education have 
been tested and put in practice and outworn methods 
with no better recommendation than habit and tra- 
dition have been thrown overboard. 

There has been unrest in the schools during the 
process. Teachers and parents, unmindful that it was 
necessary to make up for lost time, objected to the 
modernizing process with its necessary researches and 
inspections. It required some industrious prying to 
lift the Chicago school system out of its rut and 
those who felt the hoist of the lever did not enjoy 
the experience, 


The Fuiton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Hentz, Reed & Adler, 
Architects 
C. F. Nonnemaker, 
Contractor 


VER A PERIOD of fifteen years, Lupton 
has made and installed high-grade 


steel windows in many schools. 


These windows have uniformly excelled in 
giving natural light and ventilation, in easy 
Operation and in maintenance economy. 
Further than this, they have preserved in the 
refinement of their design the architectural 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY, 2205-0 East Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia 


The results, however, more than justify the means. 
We are confident that Chicago children are better 
taught and that they leave school better citizens and 
wiser than in years gone by. We believe the teaching 
staff of the schools exhibits a higher standard of 
efficiency than in the past. 

+ + a 


Mr. McAndrew is an educator in the fullest sense 
of the term and the most worthy superintendent of 
schools Chicago has had in years. 

It is this superintendent whom Mr. J. Lewis Coath, 
playing a shrill clarinet score in the Down with 
George V. chorus, says that he will oust. People have 
become so used to the greed and ignorance of politics 
that they no longer have backbone enough to rise up 
and object. Yet we wonder that the parents of Chi- 
cago do not make themselves heard in this case, when 
their children and their children’s schools are being 
tessed into the political jackpot. 


In spite of an increased enrollment of 35,000 
pupils and the suspension of the superintendent, 
the Chicago schools opened September 6th without 
serious incident. A few schools reported difficulty 
due to exceptionally increased memberships. 

Early in the summer the school board passed a 
rule forbidding the appointment of any teacher 
without formal board action, except that the presi- 
dent of the board might approve emergency ap- 
pointments. In former years, the superintendent 
supervised’ the opening of school and made imme- 
diate appointments which were invariably ratified 
later by formal board action. 

At a meeting of high-school principals held Sep- 
tember 9, several principals complained that they 
lacked teachers to care for increased enrollments. 
Temporary measures, such as teachers’ free periods 
cancelled, extraordinary number of pupils per 
teacher, rooms presided over by upper-class stu- 
dents, ete., were cited. They lamented their inability 
to get teachers assigned promptly. One principal 
said his school has eight hundred more pupils en- 
rolled than last year, and, pending action assigning 
teachers to his school, he would have to send the 
excess students home. 

Apparently the president of the board was in- 
sensed at these statements and regarded them as 
criticisms of him or the board. He went over to 
the meeting and addressed the principals vigor- 
ously. During his remarks he stated, “Some of 
you principals are unbearable egotists.” The 
Tribune quotes him later to the effect that the 
principals who have opposed the board will be 
called before the school-management committee to 
explain why their schools were not functioning 100 
per cent during the first week. He asserted that 
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LUPTON WINDOWS 


design. 


Lupton is well fitted, therefore, not only to 
make good windows, but to counsel with 
you on their economical and effective ap- 
plication. Lupton engineers will, gladly 
make recommendations, entirely free of 


charge. Call on them. 


the confusion during opening week was due to 
delays by teachers and principals who waited until 
the last minute to present emergency matters to 
the board. “Those principals are the damnedest lot 
of suckers I’ve ever seen,” he is reported by the 
Tribune to have said. 

The Tribune story goes on to state that another 
school trustee differs with the president, however, 
and this trustee is quoted to the effect that “The 
trouble is that the board of education, composed of 
laymen, is trying to meddle too much in matters 
that should be handled by the superintendent’s 
staff.” 

Recently the school board voted to supplant the 
“extra teachers” in the principals’ offices (normal- 
college graduates holding. regular teachers’ certifi- 
cates) with civil-service clerks. Thereupon, the 
285 extra-teachers sought a court injunction to re- 
strain the school board. They quoted State Super- 
intendent Francis G. Blair and Attorney-General 


Oscar Carlstrom in support of the legality of their . 


claim to being “teachers.” Newspaper accounts 
report statements to the effect that they intimate 
political intrigue in the school-board action; that 
civil-service employees are under political control 
and subject to “assessments” and “duties” at 
election time, whereas teachers are independent of 
political control; that instead of being regular 
civil-service employees, the new clerks would prob- 
ably be “temporary” sixty-day appointees, satis- 
factory to the politicians. 

Superintendent McAndrew was subpoenaed as a 
witness. He repudiated the statement prepared by 
the school-board attorney to which his signature 
had been attached, as not representing his own 
views, and prepared a statement of his own after 
the board attorney withdrew as his counsel. (This 
statement and his replies on the witness stand be- 
came the basis for the “insubordination” charges 
on which he was suspended.) The written state- 
ment follows in part: 

Honorable Fred Bernstein, 
Master in Chancery, 
1031 Burnham Building. 


Answer to Bill of Complaint of Julia 
A. Smith vs. The Board of Education 


and 
William McAndrew, Superintendent of 
Schools, 
Sir: 
Believing that a defendant without legal counsel 
may himself answer, I beg leave to file this, my an- 
swer, to complaint of Julia A. Smith against the 


dignity so essential to modern school 


for 
Schools 


Lupton Projected Windows 
were installed in the Fulton 
High School. This type is ef- 
ficient and moderate in cost. 








Board of Education and the superintendent of schools 
of the City of Chicago which complaint is addressed 
to the honorable judges of the Superior Court of Cook 
County, in Chancery sitting, and which complaint 
was on the 18th instant referred by Honorable Judge 
David to you. 

The answer filed with you by James Todd, Esq., 
Attorney of the Board of Education, was composed 
without my knowledge or consent; it contains much 
which I cannot subscribe to. I did not and do not 
subscribe to it. Attorney Todd, on being so advised, 
resigned as my counsel. I have none. 

I wish to make these points regarding the resolution 
complained of: 

1. It was composed without consulting the Board 
of Education’s chief educational officer and cannot 
be carried out by him without damage to the tax- 
payers. 

2. The resolution is framed in serious ignorance of 
educational practices and needs in Chicago public 
schools and other public schools. 


” 


3. It requires appointment of teachers, principals, 
oe ta and supervisors pursuant to a civil-service 
aw. 

4. It implies that persons disguised as teachers are 
employed as teachers. There is no such disguise. 

5. Extra teachers are teachers and in schools of the 
large size required by the Board of Education are 
necessary in the maintenance of a “thorough and 
efficient system” as required by the State Constitution. 

6. The work of extra teachers is preponderatingly 
educational and requires the professional training of 
a teacher. 

7. Civil-service appointees, unless prepared for 
teaching, are not competent to render the service 
needed. 

8. Teachers are exempt from the civil-service re- 
quirement. 

9. The extra teachers are teachers by common 
meaning of the word “teacher” and by definition of 
the highest educational authority in the State. 

1A. The Resolution is Impossible of Execution 
Without Damage. 

2A. It is Framed in Ignorance of Practice and Need. 

3A. It Stretches Civil-Service Requirement Beyond 
Its Field. 

4A. No Assignments Have Been Made “Under 
Guise.” 

5A. Extra Teachers Are Teachers and Necessary. 

6A. The Work of Extra Teachers is Preponder- 
atingly Educational. 

7A. Civil-Service Appointees if Untrained as Teach- 
ers Are Incompetent for the Service Rendered by Extra 
Teachers. 

SA. Teachers Are Exempt From the Civil-Service 
Law and Specifically Exempted by the Decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Present Case. 

9A. Extra Teachers Are Teachers by Unstrained 
Definition and by Highest Educational Authority. 
These extra teachers have been designated as teach- 
ers; since they were instituted, they have performed 
the duties of teachers. The chief educational officer 
of the State, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Francis Blair, states (May 12, 1926): “If this person 
is a teacher in the sense that she actually teaches 
(Concluded on Page 78) 
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Left and Below: FoldeR-Way Hardware as used on 
_ very high and heavy partition doors. The weight is 
comiak on floor track. 


With this type of FoldeR-Way the doors operate in 
pairs—easily handled by one man. 


Below: With FoldeR-Way hardware as used on smaller size doors, 
the weight is carried on track at top. 


The dining room and ballroom shown above can be separated 
or quickly made into one room. 


Left: This type of FoldeR-Way is particularly adaptable for very 
wide doors, each handled as a separate unit. 


The type of FoldeR- 
Way at the left is most 
desirable for school 
wardrobes, telephone 
booths, etc. 






FoldeR-Way 
METHODS 


ee hardware for partition doors that slide The R-W book “‘Sliding and Folding Partition Door 
or fold away requires expert engineering skill. | Hardware’’ contains over 100 photographs, drawings 
Installing partition doors, however, becomes a simple and diagrams illustrating FoldeR-Way Methods and 
matter when FoldeR-Way methods are used. uses. Details of design and engineering are fully ex- 


plained. Let us send you this book. You will want to 
nasiums and auditoriums, you are certain of finding 


retain it in your files for ready reference. 
FoldeR-Way hardware specially designed for any size or (0. | 


ichards-Wilcox Mf 
style of sliding or folding partition doors you wish to AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Haneer forany Door that Slides 
install. Feel free at any time to consult R-W engineers newyork Boston Philadetphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St.Louis New Ortesns 
. Chicago Minnespolis KansesCity LosAngeles Sanfrancisco Omaha Seattle Detrois 
about any kind of door problems. Montreal - RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO.,LTD. LONDON,OWT. Winnipes 





No line is more complete, offers more variety, than 
FoldeR-Way partition door hardware. Whatever your 
problem is, from telephone booths to churches, gym- 
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CThe worst Thief in the World ! 
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Stop Rust! “Ge. 


Milcor Products are available in Steel, 
“Coppered Metal”, ARMCO Ingot 
Iron, Pure Zinc or Pure Anaconda 
Copper. Wherever conditions are apt 
to induce development of rust, we urge 
the use of pure ARMCO Ingot Iron, 
Pure Zinc or Pure Copper. 


Metal Roofing, Cornices, Rain Pipe and 
Gutters, Furnace Pipe and Fittings, 
Stove Pipe and Elbows, Metal Ceilings 
and Walls, Metal Lath and allied prod- 
ucts (including Corner Beads, Casings, 
Chalk Troughs, etc.), Ventilators and 
Skylights, are some of the Milcor Prod- 
ucts of particular value for school build- 
ings. Find out about them. Write for 
Milcor Catalogs — or send blue prints 
for free estimates. 


lh 


H 


Chicago, Il. 


~ 
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UNDREDS of millions of dollars are needlessly 

strewn in the path of Depreciation every 
year through failure to build first for safety. Don’t 
let Depreciation rob the taxpayers of your commu- 
nity. Get acquainted with Milcor Products. 


MILwauKEE CorrucatTInc Co., Milwaukee,Wis. 


Boston, Mass. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ILCO 


La Crosse, Wis. 


AT SO 
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Stop Cracks! 


The interior plastered walls of school 
buildings are particularly susceptible to 
cracks. Cracked ceilings constitute a 
great danger in any building—but par- 
ticularly where the lives of children are 
at stake. 


Two safeguards against cracked ceilings 
are offered in the Milcor Line. 1. Plast- 
ering on Milcor Stay-Rib or Netmesh 
Metal Lath remains crackfree, firesafe 
and permanently beautiful. 2. Metal 
Ceilings and Sidewalls offer a highly 
practical alternative. Metal Ceilings are 
Depreciation’s worst enemy. They are 
easy to clean, easy to repaint, sanitary, 
economical, good looking and perma- 
nent. Investigate the complete Milcor 
Line before you remodel or build. 


FIRESAFE SHEET METAL BUILDING PRODUCTS 





(Concluded from Page 76) 


or holds herself in readiness to teach at the order 
ot her superior, there can be no doubt about the 
necessity of her holding a teacher's certificate.’””’ Now, 
when a Supreme Court decision rules that certain per- 
sons except teachers must be civil-service appointees 
to say that these teachers are not teachers because 
to the teaching experience there has been added the 
supplementary advantage of some clerical knowledge 
and, therefore, they are not teachers but clerks, is 
as absurd as, to rule that a woman with a derby hat 
on is a man, or an orderly who typewrites a letter 
for the colonel thereby becomes a civilian; or a sailor 
who helps the captain write the ship’s log is a lands- 
man. 

9B. The intent of the Board of Education, it is 
evident, is a speedy compliance with the law as 
expressed to it by the honorable attorney. In its 
interpretation he reads into it a new definition of 
teacher. When it comes to educational definitions, 
the men and women in the school system who have 
studied and practiced education for a generation, the 
head of the educational department of the state, de- 
serve consideration. A teacher is one who teaches, a 
board of education has the right to designate duties 
as the duties of a teacher, even though she makes 
records and writes letters, as does every one of the 
12,585 members of the education department. 

10. Conclusion. Although I was not cognizant of 
the intention of the taxpayer to complain of this 
resolution, the fact that it was drawn without con- 
sultation of the Department of Education to which 
is necessarily entrusted educational affairs and which 
should be consulted on educational matters, I feel that 
the haste and misunderstanding evident as responsi- 
ble for this resolution, justifies all legitimate means 
to prevent the resolution to be put into effect, and 
believe that the taxpayer’s request for permanent pre- 
vention of carrying out this resolution should be 
granted. Therefore, as a defendant I admit the alle- 
gation of the bill and admit that the complainant is 
entitled to the relief asked. 

WM. McANDREW, 


Superintendent of Schools. 

The decision of the Master-in-Chancery was that 
the school board has the power to make the change 
to civil-service clerks regardless of the wisdom of 
so doing. 

The newly-established “direct” plan of cleaning 
and firing the schools is likely to prove more costly 
than the former “contract” plan, according to a 
story in the Tribune. The story contains the fol- 
lowing points: There will be 1,900 men and women 
on the school payroll as “janitor-firemen, firemen- 
janitors, school-plant engineers, and just plain 
janitors and janitresses.” The payroll, by conserva- 
tive estimate, will be $1,300,000 larger than last 
year. An estimate for a typical elementary school 
is: $7,438 last year; $10,800 this year under the 
new plan. “Every day, it is said, the importunities 
of ward committeemen and precinct captains seek- 
ing jobs in the schools for their constituents become 





more insistent. With the business of cleaning and 
firing up the schools transferred from the contract 
system to civil service, creating a flexible number 
of jobs, the ward leaders are scrambling to repay 
election favors to those who might otherwise be 
‘left in the cold,’ it was asserted.” 

The increased cost comes out of the educational 
fund. 

The departments of school statistics, of contracts, 
and of building survey, have been combined with 
a newly-created department of constructive pub- 
licity, and Mr. Grover Sexton, formerly a reporter 


for the Herald-Examiner, has been placed in charge, 


at a salary of $6,000 per year. 

What may be known as the “Thompson plan” for 
schoolhouses, is being considered by the school 
board. The plan, as worked out by school archi- 
tect John C. Christensen, presents a three-story 
schoolhouse of handsome design. Not only is it to 
be surrounded by a playground, but the plan also 
calls for a roof-garden playground, covering the 
top of the school. The walls would be built up to 
make the recreation place safe. This type of school. 
it is estimated by its proponents, would be about 


THE NEW TEACHER.—Chicago Tribune. 


40 per cent cheaper per seat than the schools that 
have been built im late years. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
BUSINESS OFFICIALS TO MEET 
IN DENVER 

The National Association of School Business 
Officials will hold its next meeting in May, 1928, at 
Denver, Colo. 

In view of the fact that travel in the Colorado 
mountains does not open until the week of May 
22, and in order that lower rates may be obtained 
by some of the members, the executive committee 
has asked for a vote on the question of changing 
the date of the next meeting from May 15, the 
regular meeting date, to May 22. 


SCHOOL-BOARD CONVENTIONS 

—The Nodaway county school-board convention 
was held at Marysville, Mo., in charge of Mr. Leslie 
G. Somerville, county superintendent. The talks 
were made by Dr. C. P. Fryer, health officer, Ed- 
ward Adams, superintendent of the Barnard 
schools, and Gerhard Miller, superintendent of the 
Elmo schools. 

—Between 60 and 75 school directors of Perry 
county, Arkansas, met at Perryville upon the call 
of County Superintendent Hudson. Speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Howard A. Dawson of the state board 
of education, Superintendent D. T. Henderson of 
Pulaski county, and John H. White of the Perry 
county board of education. 

Newspaper Item: While it is, of course, neces- 
sary to take a somewhat serious view of our school 
board as at present controlled, it would be very 
foolish to fail to get out of it all the fun there is 
in it—which is much. Nothing, for example, is 
funnier than its undoubted belief that it is serving 
the public interest. How it can, with a straight 
face, do all it has done and is doing passes belief. 
We admit that the humor is rather grim, but still 
it is there. It is the humor of ridiculousness—a 
ridiculousness which is fairly yelled by the contrast 
between a real school board and the school board 
of the city of Indianapolis. It was Shylock who 
remarked that “ships are but boards”—a prophetic 
utterance truly. The irony of the situation in 
which the people of Indianapolis find themselves— 
and which they, by majority vote, brought on them- 
selves—is itself grin-provoking, though, of course, 
the grin is sardonic. We certainly have the fun- 
niest school board in the whole world. 
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Equipped with sixty-three PeerVent Units. Paul Boucherle, Architect. W. J. Scholl Company, Contractors. 


‘‘PeerVent System most satisfactory”’ 


Whiton and McMahon, Architects, Hartford, Conn., write: 


“We are pleased to testify to our regard for the 
Peerless System. It has given satisfactory and defi- 
nite service and we have found it to be superior to 
any other systems of ventilation with which we have 
had experience. No figures are available as to actual 
savings in cost of fuel, etc., as compared with oth- 
ers; however, we believe that actual savings are 
accomplished. We find the planning and installa- 
tion of Peerless System much easier. than a central 
fan or other system. Our attention was first at- 
tracted to the Peerless System because of several 
important factors: 1. We are able to save height 
in our school basements by the elimination of the 
exceedingly large and unsightly air ducts, which so 
mar the looks and the practical uses of school base- 
ments and which are necessitated by the central fan 
system. 2. We are able to save on floor space by the 
elimination of the fresh air flues required by the 
central or gravity systems. 3. The fresh air supply 


to each room is direct, so that the air can be con- 
trolled and regulated separately as regards weather 
and direction and force of winds. 4. The hum and 
noise of the fans are practically eleminated in the 
Peerless System. In the central fan systems the 
noises and hums are very apparent on account of 
the size of the fan and the fact that this noise is 
carried through the air ducts even though sound 
deadening devices are employed in the fan room. 
In planning schools we have used practically every 
system of ventilation—the central fan systems (di- 
rect and re-circulation), the so-called “gravity sys- 
tems,” and even the system of air through boxes 
under radiators, but our experience has demon- 
strated to us that the Peerless System is the most 
satisfactory we have yet seen from the standpoint 
of results and the savings in space required for 
ventilation.” 


Write for the PeerVent Catalogue and list of installations in your 
vicinity. If you'd like to see our local representative, please so state. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION Co., INC. 


Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street (B), Long Island City, N. Y. 


BOSTON HARRISBURG CHICAGO 
100 Boylston St. 705 Telegraph Bldg. 808 Monadnock Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. BUFFALO DETROIT 
196 Worthington St. 1385 University Ave. 1214 Lafayette Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS 
301 House Bldg. 18386 Euclid Avenue 240 7th Avenue South 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Darling Bros., Ltd., 77 York St. 


PEER 


ENT 





DES MOINES 
520 Securities Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
927 Board of Trade Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Jefferson Bldg. 





Mail This Coupon 
for Catalogue 





Heating and Ventilating Units 





IN BUSINESS 
OVER FIFTY YEARS 
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A Forty Foot Partition in a Thr 


OMETIMES when an opening is 
very wide, it-is impractical to use 


a rolling partition hung from above. | ing type. 
Then we use the side coiling or verti- 


cal rolling type. With them practical- 
ly any width opening can be closed. 

Partitions for a forty-foot opening 
will coil into a three-foot box, and you 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 


11 East 38TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


October, 1927 


Wilson Side Coiling 
or Vertical Partitions 


ee Foot Box 


get the same sound proof partition 
that you get with the overhead coil- 


A most interesting booklet No. 14, on 
the subject of rolling and folding par- 
titions, is yours for the asking. May 
we send you a copy? 


* Also Manufacturers of Sectionfold Partitions and Hygienic Wardrobes. 








BUILDING Toke 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


NEW SCHOOL PROGRAM TO COST OVER 
$100,000,000 

—The building bureau of the New York City 
department of education has been steadily increas- 
ing the number of buildings under contract and 
planned during the year. As a result of the speed- 
ing up of the building program there will be a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of new schools that 
will be opened between July, 1927, and December, 
1928. 

The new achool-building program of the building 
bureau is expected to involve an expenditure of 
about $135,000,000. The projects listed will require 
$100,000,000 to complete and additional buildings 
and additions included in the budget estimate for 
1928 will cost another $35,000,000. 

The new budget estimate indicates that during 
the next school year three new high schools and 29 
elementary schools will be completed, not taking 
into account the additions. The new Theodore 
Roosevelt High School will open early in the year 
and the DeWitt Clinton High School on or about 
November 1. The Far Rockaway High School will 
be opened toward the close of the year. Of the 29 
elementary schools, fourteen are in Queens and 
eight are in Brooklyn Borough. 


Chicago Will Spend $20,000,000 For New 
hools 
—A school building program calling for the con- 
struction of 24 new schools, at a cost of $20,000,000 
during 1928 has been announced by J. Lewis Coath, 
president of the Chicago board of education. Con- 
struction work is scheduled to begin early in the 
spring and half of the buildings are expected to 
be completed for use in September, 1928. 
The tentative program provides for eleven ele- 
mentary schools, six junior and three senior high 
schools, and four additions to present structures. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF THE 
DENVER SCHOOL PLANT 

The school buildings of Denver, Colorado, are 

operated under a unit system of administration, in 


which the superintendent is the chief executive 
officer. He is responsible to the board of educa- 
tion not only for the educational administration 
but for the administration of finances and the op- 
eration and maintenance of the school plant. 

All matters pertaining to the maintenance and 
operation of the school plant and the actual pur- 
chasing of supplies and equipment are under the 
direct supervision of the chief engineer, whose posi- 
tion might be more properly described as that of 
business manager. 

The chief engineer (business manager) directs 
the work of the custodial staff of the buildings, and 
it is on his recommendation that members of this 
staff are employed. He has charge of all matters 
pertaining to the repair and maintenance of build- 
ings, and is the purchasing agent of the district. 
The chief engineer is the expert adviser of the 
superintendent and the board of education on all 
matters pertaining to the heating, ventilation, and 
sanitation of all mechanical installations in school 
buildings. He is a member of the superintendent’s 
staff, attends the superintendent’s weekly adminis- 
trative conference, and works in closest cooperation 
with the educational administration. 

The chief problem, aside from the work on new 
buildings, which the head of the department has 
faced in the past eight years has been that of re- 
habilitating and improving the older buildings. 
The majority of the buildings of the city have 
been in use over a period ranging from twenty to 
forty-five years. Many of the buildings were in no 
sense modern as regards arrangement, sanitation, 
heating, or ventilation, although in most instances 
good buildings for their day. In 1919 there were 
22 buildings with outside, unheated, poorly lighted, 
antiquated toilets, but by the summer of 1923 
most of these toilets had been eliminated, with only 
twelve still in use. At the same time, many of 
the toilets inside buildings were antiquated and ob- 
jectionable from every standpoint. Since 1923, the 
last of the outside toilets has been eliminated, and 
the summer of 1927 witnessed the replacement of 
the last objectionable inside toilet room, with mod- 
ern fixtures and arrangements. 

Many of the school buildings were equipped with 
antiquated heating plants, in some instances only 
with hot-air furnaces, and with no modern system 
of ventilation. High-pressure boilers were operated 
in all the larger buildings at much higher cost 
than necessary and at needless hazard to life and 


property. All of the latter plants have been changed 
to low-pressure ones, and the summer of 1927 wit- 
nessed the replacement of all hot-air furnaces and 
high-pressure boilers. 

An extensive investigation was made to determine 
what type of drinking fountain is best, not only 
from a practical but a hygienic standpoint. A new 
and modern type of two-pupil drinking fountain 
has been installed in all buildings and the summer 
of 1927 witnessed the equipment of the last build- 
ing with this type of fountain. 

When \<ne present business manager assumed di- 
rection ‘of affairs in 1918, he found two buildings 
which had been in service for nineteen years, the 
interiors of which had never been touched by a 
paint brush. For many years prior to 1919 there 
had been no systematic program of keeping the 
buildings in repair. A plan was inaugurated under 
which the exterior of buildings are painted once in 
every five years; the interiors are decorated once 
in every seven years. Portions of interiors that 
receive constant and unusual wear are repainted or 
refinished as needed, particularly in the summer 
vacations, when the custodians have the time to 
devote to this work. 

In a similar manner, almost innumerable other 
repairs and alterations of buildings have been 
made to render them more comfortable or better 
adapted for school use. The program begun seven 
years ago of replacing antiquated and insanitary 
plumbing equipment and of converting the high- 
pressure heating boilers has continued. In addi- 
tion, over $213,000 have been spent from 1923 to 
1926 for the repair and alteration of old buildings. 

During the past eight years, and particularly in 
the last four years, a number of most important 
steps have been taken looking to the improvement 
of this service. In the first place, a wage scale has 
been adopted better calculated to attract and hold 
competent persons. The scale compares favorably 
with the wage paid for similar service by the best 
local corporations, although when compared with 
the wages paid in school systems in northern cities 
of the country, it is below the average. As the 
finances of the district permit, these wages are ad- 
justed on a basis calculated to retain in service 
over a long period of years the most competent 
employees. 

In the year 1926, the chief engineer inaugurated 
a series of monthly meetings of the custodial, op- 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Vita Glass 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


brings the vital health rays 
of the sunshine 


One of the most important things in the life 
of a growing child is an abundance of health- 
building sunshine. Scientists and medical au- 
thorities have proved that certain rays in the 
sunlight, the invisible ultra-violet rays*, have 
definite tonic and curative properties. These 
are the rays that tan the skin. They build strong 
bones and sound teeth in children. They help 
prevent rickets. Yet the usual window pane 
shuts out these precious ultra-violet rays as ef- 
fectively as a brick wall. 


Three years of practical use has shown that 
Vita glass does transmit these valuable ultra- 
violet rays. A striking example of the value of 
Vita glass occurred in the Smethwick School 
test. Two groups of children in the same grade 
were placed in separate rooms. One room was 
equipped with Vita glass; the other had ordi- 
nary window panes. At the end of the school 
year, those children in the Vitaglazed room had 
grown approximately 50% more in height and 
weight than the other class. Absences had been 
reduced by 43%. Another test, conducted 
under the auspices of the American Medical 
Association, also showed that Vita glass trans- 
mits the vital ultra-violet rays of the sun in 
sufficient intensity to prevent rickets and to pro- 
mote normal, healthy growth. 


to the children in your schools 


Prominent among the schools that have in- 
stalled Vita glass are the Hill School located at 
Pottstown, Pa., and the Walnut Hill School in 
New Britain, Conn. It is reasonable to believe 
that the next generation will see every impor- 
tant school in this country equipped with win- 
dow glass that transmits the priceless ultra- 


violet radiations in the sunlight. 


Except for the word VITA etched in one 
corner, clear Vita glass is indistinguishable 
from the ordinary window glass. Cathedral 
Vita glass is translucent and is used for sky- 
lights, upper panes of windows, and so on. Both 
are supplied, cut to specification, ready to in- 
stall. 


*We refer to those shorter ultra-violet rays between 2910 and 3200 Ang- 
stroem Units—recognized as the health-giving element in sunlight. The 
longer ultra-violet rays, sometimes called photographic ultra-violet, which 
are admitted to some extent by ordinary window glass, have little or no 
health value. 


reenact re ar pe et ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 
1 VITAGLASS CORPORATION A.S.B.J.-10 J 
| 50 East 42nd Street l 
| New York City | 
: Please send me the facts about Vita glass as applied to school use. : 
| Name bine. can | 
| Official Position | 
| Address | 
| : ! 
| City State | 
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The NORTON Closer With 
Hold Open Arms Is Best 


Suited For Schoolhouse Work 


very Schoolroom Should Have One 

















getting caught or injured. 


door open. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 





lst. The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook, or strap to hold the 


SERVICE :—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 


PRICE :—The price is right. Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Use the 
Norton 
Liquid 
Door Closer 







and do away 
on bottom 
with door stop 
of door. 





A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 


East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 





(Continued from Page 80) 

eration, and maintenance staff for the consideration 
of their own problems. At these meetings there are 
talks by members of the group and others on tech- 
nical problems. Each member of the staff is free 
to ask questions, or to propose problems for dis- 
cussion. The members have entered into the meet- 
ings with enthusiasm and the meetings have 
resulted in much good. The group has formed an 
organization of its own, called the association of 
Denver public-school custodians, with the super- 
intendent as honorary president, the business 
manager as acting chairman, and a_ president 
elected from their own number to have charge of 
the social side of the activities. The superintendent 
has invited members of the group to attend the 
meeting of the teachers and principals held at the 
beginning of each school year. In other ways steps 
have been taken to cement more closely every 
division of the entire school staff. The cost of op- 
erating and maintaining the buildings per student 
is $10.23, while the annual cost of heating for the 
year 1926 amounted to $47,044. 


BUILDING NEWS 

—The school board at Hancock, Michigan, dur- 
ing the past summer completed the grading and 
sodding of the grounds surrounding the high-school 
building and the redecoration of the library and 
principal’s offices. 

—North Providence, R.I. Ground was broken 
in August for the construction of two four-room 
additions to schools. A site has been obtained for 
a new eight-room building. 

—A report made to the school board of Evans- 
ville, Ind., is to the effect that the cost of repairing 
windows broken during the vacation months 
amounts to $350. The local press holds that civic 
pride more than police protection will obviate 
vandalism. 

—Rockland, Mass. The voters recently approved 
an appropriation of $350,000 for the erection of a 
junior-senior high-school building. The building 
will accommodate 800 students and will be occu- 
pied in 1928. 

—Rochester, Minn. The new Central School was 
occupied on September 6. The building was erected 
at a cost of $350,000 and is arranged to meet a 
number of needs not commonly found in school 
structures. One half of the building is devoted to 
high-school work. There are also a number of 


rooms devoted to special classes for deaf and sub- 
normal pupils. 

—Mr. Clarence B. Cutler, consulting architect 
for the New York State Education Department, 
died on August 16, at the age of 74. 

—The new high school at Port Richmond, Staten 
Island, New York, will be opened with the begin- 
ning of the new school term. The building is three 
stories high, is completely equipped, and will ac- 
commodate 1,158 students. 

—Charlevoix, Mich. A grade school and gym- 
nasium is in course of construction. The building 
will cost $175,000 and will be occupied immediately 
after the holidays. 

—Mankato, Minn. Work has begun on a new 
school-building program for the board of education. 
A ten-room grade school, with auditorium-gymna- 
sium, has been started and will be completed in 
January, 1928. 

—New York, N. Y. Thirteen new school build- 
ings, with sittings for 11,381 pupils, have been com- 
pleted and opened for use with the beginning of the 
fall term, according to superintendent of school 
buildings William H. Gompert. 

Of these structures, twelve are elementary schools 
with accommodations for 10,223 pupils. One new 
high school, the Port Richmond, in Staten Island, 
was used on the opening day. 

Most of the relief afforded by the new schools was 
in Queens, where six elementary schools, with a 
total of 5,426 sittings were opened. In Brooklyn, 
three schools with 1,934 sittings were opened; in 
Manhattan, two schools were opened for the first 
time. 

The board has awarded contracts for the con- 
struction of two further elementary-school build- 
ings, at a total cost of $1,305,400. The estimated 
cost of the two buildings, which are designed to 
seat 3,677 pupils, is $1,821,500. 

—Wilkinsburg, Pa. Two new schools, the Allison 
and the Turner, were occupied on September 6. 
Construction work has begun on a high school to 
cost $650,000. 

—A high-school building costing $1,500,000 was 
dedicated at Greensburg, Pa., on May 24. State 
Supt. John A. Keith made the dedicatory address. 

—A new high school to cost $160,000 is being 
erected at Tamaqua, Pa. 


—The school board of Shamokin, Pa., has pur- 
chased a six-acre tract for a junior high school and 
athletic field. 

—A consolidated school will be erected at Corn- 
wall, Lebanon county, Pa., at a cost of $250,000. 

—The board of education of Philadelphia opened 
nine new school buildings. One structure, the 
Simon Gratz senior high school, cost $2,000,000. By 
this continued policy of constructing new schools, 
the board is gradually eliminating overcrowding as 
well as part-time sessions. The new schools, often 
established in growing communities, serve a valu- 
able purpose in reducing the distance children must 
travel between classroom and home. Within the 
last three years the board, with these things in view, 
has spent $25,000,000 in the erection of 43 new 
schools. Anticipating the future as well as the 
present demand for new schools, the board follows 
the policy of observing the trend of population in 
newer sections of the city and then purchasing 
school sites in advance of the actual development 
as residential districts. This, it is held, obviates 
the necessity of paying exorbitant prices or of pur 
chasing already improved properties on which to 
construct new buildings. Preparations such as 
these are necessary in a city growing at the rate 
of from 30,000 to 40,000 a year, as is the case in 
Philadelphia. 

—Over one-half million dollars will be spent on 
schools in San Luis Obispo, California, in the near 
future. Approximately $300,000 will be spent for 
city schools and $200,000 has been appropriated by 
the legislature for the California Polytechnic 
School. 

—Albion, Mich. An addition has just been com- 
pleted for the local high school, at a cost of 
$300,000. The construction work was carried out 
on a cost-plus basis, which resulted in a substan- 
tial saving to the board of education. The Warren- 
Holmes Powers Company, of Lansing, Michigan, 
were the architects. 

—Russellville, Ky. A large auditorium, the first 
unit of a new high-school plant, has been completed 
for the school system. The home-economics room 


was equipped by the parent-teacher association, at a 
cost of about $300. 


—A_ specially constructed automobile bus, a 
specially planned bungalow school, and other fea- 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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you be sure your light- 
ing is not hurting the eyes of 
students? 


How much light should there be 
on school desks, on blackboards, 
in halls, on stairways? 


What is the best way to light the 
gymnasium, the auditorium, lab- 
oratory? 


How can you get the most illum- 
ination from a given amount of 
current? 


If you desire the most modern facts 
on these and other questions, 


cc 
Mis Light on Educational Problems” is a 
non-technical volume dedicated to American 
school boards by the Holophane Company, 
recognized leaders in the science of lighting — 
especially in the school field. It is true that the 
volume explains why Holophane units are best 
for school use. But it is much more than an 
advertising book. A copy freeif you write 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY 


New York -:- Toronto 
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Distinctively Refined -- - 


Dignity, stability, superiority . . . these are immediately apparent where the 
beauty, grace and utility of marble is used to capitalize both distinction and 
economy in even modest interiors of commercial and public buildings. 


In civic, commercial or domestic structures, marble is 
an invariable expression of good taste. Its use implies 
sound judgment as well, for marble is so enduring, so 
inherently clean and so reasonable in price that it offers 
an actual economy as an interior finish. 


Send for the handsomely illustrated buok- 
let shown on the left, “The Everyday 
Uses of Marble.’ Address Department 
J-10—it will be sent without cost, of course. 


There is No Substitute for Marble 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MARBLE DEALERS 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Cooper B. Hatch Junior High School, Camden, N. J. 


All-Steel-Equip Company 


200 JOHN STREET — Main Office and Factory — AURORA, ILL. 
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Successful 


Installations 


WITH 


A-S-E_ Lockers 


O “guesswork” is necessary when 
A-S-E Lockers are specified because 
successful installations in schools all 


over the country make them the “pre- 
ferred” choice. A-S-E lockers are designed 
to FIT your needs—single or double tier 
lockers—box lockers—recessed lockers or 
those built on prepared bases—every type 


for each school’s requirement! 


District Offices and Warehouses 
NEW YORK—423 W. 39th St. 
PHILADELPHIA—134 N. 4th St. 
CHICAGO—35 S. Desplaines St. 
CLEVELAND—328 W. Superior St. 


KANSAS CITY—403 Hall Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES—800 N. Spring St. 
MILWAUKEE—141 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
DETROIT—231 Iron St. 
TOLEDO—1825 Vermont Ave. 


You will find our engineering department 
ready to co-operate with you in solving 
your locker needs. Let them aid you. 


Catalog C-25 contains detailed Locker 
Information. May we send you a copy? 








(Continued from Page 82) 

tures, will accommodate the crippled chilaren who 
cannot go to the regular schools in Sacramento, 
California. There are about twenty such children, 
The new building will be occupied this fall, and the 
classroom will be large enough to accommodate 
comfortably the wheel chairs with their crippled 
occupants. 

—Rock Rapids, Iowa. More than $50,000 has 
been invested in educational facilities in Lyon 
county, according to Miss Sue A. Kessler, county 
superintendent of schools. Six schools were erected 
during the past summer, five of which were rural 
schools. The Alvord School, in the town of Alvord, 
was erected at a cost of $30,000. 

—Chiecago, Ill. Eight new school buildings were 
erected the past summer providing 6,194 additional 
sittings. In spite of the increase in new buildings, 
it is feared there will be a seat shortage of at least 
27,000. 

A study of the growth in school population in the 
last five years has led school officials to expect an 
increase of 12.000 in elementary schools in 1927-28. 
Based on the figures compiled, the number of seats 
already provided will take care of only half the 
increase. 

—The Central High School at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been reopened after undergoing extensive repairs to 
remove fire hazards. The improvements were made 
at a cost of $300,000. 

—Chicago, Ill. Plans for a new standard school 
building recently submitted to Mayor Thompson for 
approval have attracted considerable attention from 
architects and school authorities. All elementary 
buildings erected in the future will be three stories 
in height, surrounded by a playground. The roofs 
will be of concrete surrounded by an eight-foot wall 
to permit of open-air classes for anemic children. 
All buildings will have a new type of glass per- 
mitting the healthful rays of the sun to enter. 
There will be included also such items as gymna- 
siums, auditoriums, music rooms, and lunchrooms. 
Playgrounds for small children will be provided in 
the rear of the building. The schools will be known 
as the Thompson type and will be erected at a cost 
of $320 a seat. 

—State Fire Marshal C. W. Nolte of West 
Virginia has called attention to the need of fire 
drills with the reopening of the schools this fall. 
Mr. Nolte believes a fire drill should have pre- 


cedence in school activities in order to acquaint the 
newcomers with their surroundings and with the 
procedure in case of fire. 

Reports received from inspections conducted dur- 

ing the past summer show that in general, school 
buildings of the state have been thoroughly in- 
spected and repaired during the vacation period. A 
number of buildings, however, because of construc- 
tion defects, cannot be made entirely safe without 
extensive alterations or rebuilding. In these schools 
frequent fire drills are necessary. 
Lorain, Ohio. <A school-building program in- 
volving several thousands of dollars has been post- 
poned for one year in order to reduce the bonded 
indebtedness of the school system. 

—Chicago, Ill. The board of education has added 
six new buildings to the proposed building program, 
at a cost of $10.000.000, which will be added to the 
previous estimate of $20,000,000. The increase in 
the appropriation was made at the request of Mayor 
Thompson and the entire program will be rushed to 
completion. 

—A new elementary school completed at Chicago 
will be named the William J. Onahan School. Mr. 
Onahan was a former member of the board of edu- 
cation. 

—The new $1,460,000 high school to be erected at 
Rockaway. New York, is expected to be completed 
for the fall term of 1928. ; 

—In California a new law goes into effect which 
provides that no schoolhouse is to be built hereafter 
outside of cities having their own building codes, 
without the approval of A. P. Hill, chief of the 
division of school planning. In commenting on the 
law the Stockton Record says: “In small towns in 
nearly every case these days the new schoolhouse 
is the handsomest building in the place and well 
deserves the adjective applied to it. School author- 
ities and taxpayers will be glad to have the assur- 
ance of a practical expert that what they are plan- 
ning to do will give the best service and architects 
will welcome the cooperation and advice of a quali- 
fied schoolman on interior arrangement. Where no 
architect is employed there will be the greater need 
of some one with authority to assist in making the 
little one- or two-room school as comfortable and 
convenient as it can be made.” 

—Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, is compelled to con- 
duet a continuous building program to meet the 
demands from a constantly increasing population 








of this fast-growing city. This year two eight-room 
units have been erected, one in the Gatewood and 
one in the Harmony districts. Each unit contains 
classrooms only, but the plan of the building in- 
cludes provisions for an auditorium, community 
assembly room, or additional units, which may be 
added in the future without interfering with the 
original structure. The two units now under con- 
struction will be erected at a cost of $200,000. 

In addition to these units, the board is erecting a 
shop building for the Capitol Hill High School, to 
cost $34,000. 

During the past summer the grounds surround- 
ing the schools in Oklahoma City have been re- 
graded, resodded, and beautified. A total of $7,000 
was appropriated for the purpose. 

—Baltimore, Md. During the school year 1926-27 
ten building projects were completed at a total cost 
of $3,000,000. Of these, the most important were 
the additions to the Southern Junior High School 
and the Canton platoon school, which cost $500,000 
respectively. Other projects are two high schools, 
one for boys and one for girls. These buildings are 
expected to be completed late in 1927 or early in 
1928. 

The voters of the city, on May 3, approved a bond 
issue~ of $10,000,000 for the construction of new 
buildings. The bond issue was carried with a large 
majority and without the necessity of a preliminary 
selling campaign. 

—The parish (county) of Lafayette, Louisiana, 
has completed a building program which adds new 
schools valued at $410,000. In the near future 
$350,000 more will be invested in new buildings. 
The parish now maintains seven senior high schools. 
All teachers employed hold a _ two-year college 
diploma. The schools are under the charge of J. 
W. Faulk, parish superintendent. 

—Henderson, Ky. The city schools have under- 


gone extensive changes during the last year. The 
cafeteria has been remodeled and some modern 


equipment installed. 

—The school business department of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, under the direction of Mr. C. W. Handman, 
completed this year the largest summer-repair and 
remodeling program which it had ever had. The 
size of the program required an increase in the force 
of carpenters from eight to forty; of painters from 
eight to sixty, and of laborers from four to ten. 
The regular force of electricians, tinners, and plumb- 
(Concluded on Page 88) 
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-or school closet hygiene ? 


flush “scrubs” the bowl from top to trap. Clow Auto- 
matics are clean at the end of a busy day — as 
clean at the close of a busy quarter century. They 
can’t forget. The Clow-Madden Valve is simple. It 
uses less water each flush—from three to seventeen 
gallons less than other closets. 


Clow Automatics mean sure sanitation for the next 
quarter century. They age slowly with the building 
and their upkeep cost figures are as small as their age 
figures are large. James B. Clow & Sons, 201-299 N.Talman Ave., Chicago 
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CREATIVE 
LISTENING 


WITH 


DUO-ART 


REPRODUCING PIANO 


RS. AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER, Educational Director 

of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, and author of “Listen- 

ing Lessons in Music” (Silver, Burdett & Company), has 
worked out a most interesting series of experiments in the John 
Burroughs School in St. Louis, which promises to bring out for the 
first time in children, a complete correlation of the arts of music, 
literature, and drawing. By means of her Duo-Art Piano and its 
remarkable library of artists’s recordings she has been able to place 
before her children, not only the most interesting masterpieces of 
music literature, but also a performance of these works by the 


greatest living authorities in music. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 








The Duo-Art in the John Burroughs School, St. Louis 





Hearing these compositions, such as, for instance, the Beethoven 
Minuet in G, in their pristine glory of actual piano tone, the children 
have reacted both through their art and literary senses so that most 
remarkable poems and most beautiful drawings, representing musical 
masterpieces, have, under the stimulation of the music, come from 
what was thought to be otherwise untalented youngsters. 


Any parent or teacher who wishes to duplicate these experiments in 
whole or part for the benefit of her children, should write direct to 
the Educational Department of The Aeolian Company for information. 


Educational Department 


AEOLIAN HALL 


BERRA bes 


ae 


a al pf 


diy! 


NEW YORK 








(Concluded from Page 85) 
ers have been kept busy repairing electrical and 
plumbing equipment, roofs, and other equipment. 
Painting was done at practically every school. 


The repairs in numerous buildings included such 
items as fitting new shades, installing lunchroom 
steam tables, repairing sidewalks, resurfacing roofs 
and playgrounds, laying new floors, installing 
lockers, erecting motion-picture booths, covering 
and repairing books, and purchase and storing of 
18,000 tons of coal. 

—Hampton, Iowa. The school board completed 
extensive repairs to the school buildings during the 
summer months. All buildings were painted out- 
side. A fence was erected around one building to 
protect the pupils from heavy highway traffic. 


—Allentown, Pa., is congratulating itself upon the 
fact that at least every school child enjoys a seat. 
The Allentown News in commenting upon the situa- 
tion says: “The congratulations were well placed 
inasmuch as a feat entirely unexpected was per- 
formed because of excellent administration of the 
people’s money. That feat was the construction of 
eleven school buildings whereas seven years ago 
when the $3,000,000 bond issue was floated the 
people expected to secure but seven or nine build- 
ings at the best.” ; 

—The New York City board of education has 
adopted a complete school budget for the year 
1928, calling for a total expenditure of $161,- 
101,809, the largest budget ever adopted for educa- 
tional purposes. The amount includes the $14.- 
000,000 increase in teachers’ salaries made possible 
by the state aid grant, as well as $35,000,000 to be 
used in carrying out the building program for the 
next school year. 

The regular budget is $111,748,077 for the school 
year 1928. This is an increase of $4,228,677 over 
last year’s estimate of expenditures and covers 
many small increases caused by the increasing cost 
of school supplies. 

The total required for the maintenance of the 
public schools is $93,915,607 for the general fund; 
$17,832,469 for the special fund, and $353,732 for 
the trust fund for the board’s retirement system. 

The board will ask the city to appropriate $35,- 
000,000 for the acquisition of sites and the enlarge- 
ment and construction of school buildings. It will 
also spend $353,732 of the trust fund of the board’s 
retirement system. 


@ L FINANCES 
TAXATIONE#: 


AN INVESTIGATION OF SCHOOL 
FINANCES 


Preparations for a state-wide investigation of 
school finances in New York and other large cities 
of the state were made at a conference held in 
Albany and headed by Senator S. C. Mastick and 
the school-tax committee of the state conference of 
mayors. 

It appears that the steadily growing school 
budgets: of such cities as New York, Buffalo, and 
Rochester, have created a problem which is embar- 
rassing several of these cities financially. The 
legislature attempted to give some relief last ses- 
sion through increased state allotments of funds, 
but several of the large cities and many smaller 
ones are still in need of further relief. 

One of the important matters to be taken up is 
the use of authority by the commissioner of edu- 
cation. It is charged that the commissioner has 
exceeded his legal authority in forcing his will 
upon localities and threatening to withhold state 
money. 

It has been decided to hold hearings immediately 
after election in New York City, Albany, Syracuse. 
and Buffalo. Questionaries have been distributed 
and those invited to appear will be asked to dis- 
cuss fully the problems stated on the sheet. 

WISCONSIN STATE SCHOOLS COST 63 

MILLION YEARLY 

The Wisconsin department of education has com- 
piled figures showing that it costs more than 
$170,000 a day, or $63,000,000 a year to maintain 
the state’s school system. The public-school sys- 


tem costs $50,647,237 a year, and the university - 


is next with an outlay of from $6,000,000 to $7,- 
000,000 a year. 

The report shows that the conduct of city schools, 
not counting the university normal schools, or other 
institutions of higher learning, requires between 
7,000 and 8,000 teachers, while between 8,000 and 
9,000 teachers are employed in the rural and state 
graded schools, and 3,000 teachers in the village 
schools. 


There are 153,000 pupils enrolled in 6,669 one- 
room schoolhouses in the state. 

The cities in Wisconsin have 81 high Schools, 
while the villages have 68, not counting institutions 
where high school and grades are housed in one 
building. Of the latter class, the villages have 
240, and the cities 63. 


ILLINOIS ADOPTS NEW METHOD OF DIS- 
TRIBUTING STATE SCHOOL FUND 


—A new method of distributing the state school 
fund of Illinois has been adopted as a result of the 
passage of a new law by the last legislature. It 
is believed that the new method will make it pos- 
sible to accomplish much more in the way of 
securing equality of educational opportunity than 
the methods previously employed. 

The law provides that every school district in 
the state maintaining school as required may make 
a claim against the state school fund for $9 per 
child in average daily attendance, actual or allotted, 
in grades one to eight inclusive. It further pro- 
vides that in the case of districts with a low valua- 
tion levying at least a maximum rate for educa- 
tional purposes (one per cent on full valuation), 
they may make an additional claim as follows: 


1. Multiply $25 by the number of pupils in 
average daily attendance, actual or allotted. 

2. Multiply $850 by the number of full-time 
elementary teachers employed. 

3. Where the greater of these two products ex- 
ceeds the levy of one per cent on the full valuation, 
an excess may be claimed as special aid. 

Since the law first becomes effective in July, 
1928, the apportionments in January, 1929, will be 
based on reports of claims for state aid made by 
the state superintendent in the fall of 1928. The 
following data must be submitted to the clerk or 
secretary at the time the report of claims is made: 

1. The equalized assessed value of the district. 

2. The number of full-time teachers for grades 
one to eight inclusive employed for the major por- 
tion of the year. 

3. The total tax rate of levy, the building tax 
rate of levy, and the educational tax rate of levy 
fixed by the county clerk. 

4. Number of days school was actually in 
session. 

5. Total days of attendance of pupils in grades 
one to eight, inclusive. 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Mulvane Art Museum, Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas. Built of Variegated Indiana Limestone Random 
Ashlar, from the quarries of the Indiana Limestone Company. Thos. W. Williamson & Co., Architects. 


BEAUTY 


| That cannot be criticized as “costly” 


SHE architect asks for no finer 

building material than Indiana 
Limestone. Whether he gets his effects 
by using it as trim in connection with 
brick field-work or by using it also as 
Ashlar for facing of walls, the result is 
permanent attractiveness at moderate 


keep is one which should be considered 
in connection with all civic buildings. 


Because of the genuine economy of an 
all-stone facing of Indiana Limestone, 
many of the newer high schools, like 
college buildings the country over, are 
being built with walls faced entirely 
with this beautiful stone. As the real 
facts about the cost and economy of an 
all-stone facing become known, we be- 
lieve there will be more of these all- 
stone buildings. 


cost. 


Indiana Limestone is so highly re- 
garded by architects that a majority of 
the finest public buildings and memo- 
rials, churches and collegiate buildings 
in this country are built of this fine 
light-colored natural stone. 


Booklet on school and college buildings 


A handsomely illustrated booklet, “Indi- 
ana Limestone for School and College 
Buildings,” shows fine examples of 
school and college buildings built of 
Indiana Limestone in all parts of the 
country. Write for a copy today. Ad- 
dress Box 780, Service Bureau, Indiana 


New ways of producing and using 
Indiana Limestone have so reduced its 
cost that all-stone-faced structures are 
not prohibitively expensive. Such build- 





ings remain beautiful year after year 
Without expensive cleaning or costly 


Alvernia High School, Byron and Ridgway ; 
exterior repairs. This factor of low up- Avenues, Chicago. Brust & Phillip, Architects. Limestone Company, Bedford, Indiana. 
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Spare youthful minds the horror of a ladder 
tragedy in your school! 





ORE distressing than the loss of your injured workman’s serv- 
ices—worse even than the thought of the victim’s suffering— 
is the effect on those impressionable young minds of a ladder 


mishap in your school! 


With 20,000 crippling, maiming ladder accidents occurring every year, 
you owe it to your student-body to take preventive measures now! 


The Dayton is the only one-hundred-percent safe ladder. It cannot 
collapse, tip, slip, slide, nor even wobble. On its broad working platform, 
protected by high guard rails, one or two men safely and at top efh- 
ciency perform those hundreds of jobs for which a ladder is needed 


in a school. 


Made of steel-braced aeroplane spruce, in sizes from 3 to 16 feet, 
easily carried and conveniently stored away, Daytons are moderately 
priced. Substitute them today for all old-fashioned ladders in your 


institution ! 


Write Dept. A.S.B. 10 for complete information 


DAYTON 
Safety Ladder 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 


121-123 W. Third St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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6. Actual number of pupils (grades one to 
eight) in average daily attendance during the 
school year. 

Under the operation of the new method of dis- 
tribution, county superintendents may not with- 
hold the funds of districts which have not complied 
with the requirements of the law on sanitation and 
safety but must notify the trustees before their 
April meeting in 1929 what districts have not com- 
plied. It will be the duty of the school treasurers 
to withhold the portions of the fund due such dis- 
tricts until they have had notice from the county 
superintendent that they have complied with the 
requirements. All money withheld by the county 
superintendents from districts failing to comply 
with the law, and all that may be accumulated at 
the time of distribution in the spring of 1928 will 
be held and administered until July, 1928, as pro- 
vided in the budget law. At the following October 
meeting of the trustees, the county superintendents 
must send all money withheld by them to the 
trustees with instructions to hold the amounts until 
advised to release them. 

Important School Bond Sales of the Past Month 
California—Los Angeles Co., Calif., Glen- 


dale Union High School District..... $1,400,000 
California—Los Angeles Co., Calif., Mon- 

rovia City High. School District...... 625,000 
Maryland—Allegheny Co., School, E. F. 

Webb, Supt., Cumberland, Md....... 250,000 
Massachusetts—Natick, Mass., School. .. 270,000 
Mississippi—Natchez, Miss., High School 

MID 6,528.65 04 5'0:5'6 665450 4 56a oR 250,000 
New York—Hempstead, N. Y., Union 

Free School District, No. 21......... 21,475,000 
New York—New York, N. Y., School 

Construction purposes .............. 4,100,000 
Pennsylvania—Shenandoah, Pa., School 

WWI 0.959 5614.9445 040 460545550 08s 250,000 
Tennessee—Shelby Co., School, Miss Sue 

Powers, Supt., Memphis, Tenn....... 500,000 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—New York City expended $133.890,175 for public 
education in 1926, according to the financial state- 
ment made public by Comptroller Charles W. 
Berry. The money spent for educational purposes 
including appropriations granted to the board of 
education, City College, and Hunter College, totaled 
$11.942,043, and the grant for libraries amounted 
to $2,554,267. 


In addition, the city’s outlay for school construc- 
tion and equipment amounted to $19,393,865. 
Wisconsin’s new taxation law calls for an 
assessment of 1.1 mill tax to replace the .7 mill 
tax in effect heretofore. It will increase the state 
school fund by over $2,000,000. The new law will 
be a great aid to the poorer districts in the north- 
ern counties of the state. 

Milwaukee county, under the new tax, will pay 
$535,238 more next year than it paid under the 
old law, and the county will get $167,766 less than 
it received as state aid under the old tax rate. The 
city of Milwaukee will pay $324,204 more than 
under the old law, and will get $190,329 less than 
it got heretofore. 

For years the city has been getting more from 
the state school fund than it paid in taxes. Under 
the old law it paid $567,356 in the mill tax and 
got $650,607 in return. Next year the city will pay 
about $891,560 but will get back $460,278. 

Milwaukee county has been paying $936,666, and 
has been receiving $798,316. Next year the county 
will pay $1,471,904 and will get back $630,550. 

—The Hackensack, N.J., board of education an- 
nually employs a certified public accountant to 
audit the accounts and records of the school sys- 
tem. The cost for such an audit usually runs 
about $450. * 

—The Erie, Pa., school board has a fund of 
$400,000. Deposits in the several banks of the city 
are drawing four per cent interest. 

—Rock Island, Ill. The school board has ex- 
pended $10,209 for supplies, repairs, and equipment 
for school buildings. The largest item on the ex- 
penditures list was for the rew.ring of the high 
school, which was completed at a cost of $3,778. 

—The school board of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, has 
endeavored to pay off its floating indebtedness 
through the floating of a bond issue of $128,500. 
The bonds will extend over a period of twenty years 
and will bear five per cent interest. The floating 
of the bond issue will enable the school board to 
retire its current warrants and allow time in which 
to repay the money to the bond buyers. The action 
is an indirect result of an increase in the school tax 
from twelve to sixteen mills, which means an addi- 
tional $52,000 for school purposes. 
farlville, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a high-school tax levy of $23,500, which is $375 
more than last year. The grade-school levy of 
$11,500 was retained for this year. 








—Nebraska City, Nebr. The school board has 
readopted the tax levy of 131% mills for the present 
year. Of the total, 11% mills will be used for 
general school purposes, while two mills will be 
used for paying interest and retiring bonds. 

A school budget of $81,970 has been adopted, 
which is $2,100 more than was appropriated for 
1926-27. 

—New York, N. Y. A final school budget of 
$161,000,000 has been adopted for the coming year 
by the board of education. The budget represents 
an increase of $38,000,000 over last year and makes 
provision for the completion and occupation of 
eleven new elementary schools, with a total of 8,639 
sittings. The budget includes provision for $35,- 
000,000 for speeding up the school-building pro- 
gram, or $10,000,000 more than was appropriated 
last year. The largest increases in the budget esti- 
mate are for instruction, fuel, repairs, and fire pre- 
vention. 


—Mr. Arthur S. Somers, chairman of the finance 
committee of the New York City board of educa- 
tion, has estimated that the state aid for the city 
schools will exceed by $16,000,000 the allowance for 
1928. Of this excess, $14,000,000 has been set aside 
for the increase in teachers’ salaries. The state 
allowance for 1927 was nearly $29,000,000, while 
the estimate for next year’s budget is over $40,- 
000,000. 

The apportionment of state school moneys in New 
York is based on average daily attendance, which 
fluctuates with conditions of weather, with the gen- 
eral health of the community, with the days upon 
which religious holidays fall, and similar factors. 
These conditions, Mr. Somers points out, prevent 
any accurate estimate of average daily attendance. 
Personal News 

—It is estimated that funds are available for the 
operation of the nine normal schools and nineteen 
state institutions of Wisconsin, despite the veto of 
the large appropriation measures by Governor 
Zimmerman. It appears that the governor vetoed 
the normal-school appropriation measures because 
$1,000,000 in the building program had been added 
on the floor of the legislature. 

—Kenton, Ohio. The Meeker Consolidated School 
will be obliged to close after January 1, 1928, due 
to a lack of funds to cover expenses. Efforts to 
obtain funds by private subscriptions failed be- 


(Concluded on Page 92) 
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Security Trust Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Architects: 
Gordon & Kaelvder 


Par-Lock applied Ly 


The Western New York 
Par-Lock Appliers, Inc. 





Concrete or other 
masonry 


FartLock 


PLASTER KEY 
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t 

r LD pent yap seg a of a surface to be plas- 
° tered is often done at the expense of its 
; | Plus gun-driven plaster holding qualities, because suction is de- 
: as stroyed in making the surface impervious. 

f Par-Lock, on the other hand, offers the happy 
: | combination of efficient protection plus a uni- 
8 form, dependable plaster key. It is doubly 
: efficient because the slight flexibility of the as- 


phalt coating adjusts itself to ordinary cleavage 
strains between plaster and the structural surface. 


More and more architects are relying on Par- 
Lock for the interior permanence of more fine 
buildings. 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO. 
1987 West 77th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


Write Par-Lock Appliers of—(name nearest city) with address as below 





a ALBANY, CLEVELAND, NEW YORK CITY, TRENTON, 
” 425 Orange Street. 404 Hunkin-Conkey Bidg. 50 Church Street. 339 Broad St. Bank Bidg. 
it BALTIMORE, COLUMBUS, PHILADELPHIA, YOUNGSTOWN 
e, 613 West Cross Street. 751 South Cassingham Rd. 1700 Walnut Street. 503 City Bank Bldg. 
BETHLEHEM, PA. DETROIT, PITTSB URGH 
215 Vineyard Street. 2511 First National Bidg. 207 Fulton Bldg. vee cans. 
1e BOSTON, KANSAS CITY, MO. SCRANTON, PENNA. O6 Sescnd Nat'l Bank Bide, 
n 45 Commercial Wharf. 2035 East 19th St. Cedar Avenue. 
BUFFALO, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. LOUIS, 
of 958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 200 Builders Exchange. 515 Chemical Bldg. PAR-LOCK CORK INSTALLATIONS, 
or CHICAGO NEWARK, N. J. TORONTO United Cork Companies, 





122 S. ‘Michigan Ave. 24 Commerce Street. 2258a Bloor Street, West Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON” 


Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 
They have tremendous 
cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 
constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 


every school requirement. 


service. 





low. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in _ fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. Their main- 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 





INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER Mya. Co. 


DOVER, OHIO, U.S. A. 





(Concluded from Page 90) 
cause the contributions were not sufficiently liberal 
to make up the deficit. 

—Anacortes, Wash. The school budget for the 
coming year aggregates $114,639, exclusive of bond 
interest and redemption levies, which will add 
another $10,000 to the estimates. 

—Prescott, Ariz. A bond issue of $200,000 for 
a high school and proposed improvements was 
defeated at a recent bond election. The failure of 
the bond issue leaves the schools in a congested 
condition. 

—Victorville, Calif. The voters have approved a 
special tax to raise $5,000 for maintaining the 
Victor elementary school district. 

—Topeka, Kans. The school board has ordered 
an increase of one mill over the present 12.5-mill 
levy for school purposes. 

—Wheeling, W. Va. The school board has re- 
duced the school tax levy from 99 cents to 93 cents. 
The levy will produce a school fund of $800,350. 

—Lynchburg, Va. The school board has asked 
that the city appropriate $4,000 to pay the cost of 
educating public-school children who live outside 
the city limits. It is estimated that each of the 
450 such children will cost the board $40 a year. 
In the annexation of property in 1926, the city 
agreed to educate for a period of five years all 
children in the county who lived within a mile of 
the city limits. 

—Helena, Mont. The school board has reduced 
the school levy from 2214 to 20% mills. 

—Arcola, Ill. The school board hae planned to 
reduce school operating expenses by $8,000 for the 
next school year. 

—Alton, Ill. Supt. Curtis, in his annual report 
to the board, calls attention to a financial problem 
caused by a growing school population and a de- 
creasing tax revenue. He shows that for the last 
three years the tax levy has remained stationary. 
While the district could formerly raise $72 per 
pupil, it now can raise only $69 per pupil, which 
represents a loss of $3 per pupil in taxing power, 
or a total of $17,448. The board must find a method 
of increasing the school revenue in order that the 
school costs may keep up with the growth in 
population. 

—Detroit, Mich. Mayor Smith has charged the 
board of education with responsibility for increases 


in taxation for the past few years. He asked that 
the board curtail all but the most necessary ex- 
penditures. One of the matters of controversy has 
been the proposed erection of a teachers’ college in 
the face of congested classes and half-day sessions 
for pupils in‘’the grades. The board has referred 
the teachers’-college matter to a special committee, 
which is a technical victory for the mayor. 


—Cranston, R. I. The budget of the school board 
has been fixed at $460,750, which is $53,947 more 
than last year. Part of the increase is due to the 
adoption of a new plan of paying teachers when 
absent because of illness, which it is estimated will 
cost the schools $3,000. 


—Omaha, Nebr. The annual report of Miss 
Mary Bird, secretary of the board, shows that the 
schools were operated last year with a saving of 
$148,460. The payment of a short-term loan and 
the elimination of a financial deficit called for an 
expenditure amounting to $1,500,000. The saving in 
school funds was effected by reducing teaching 
staffs and combining classes. 

—Marysville. Kans. The school board has 
adopted a tax levy of 12.75 mills, which will pro- 
duce a school fund amounting to $52,609. 

—San Francisco, Calif. A controversy has arisen 
between the city authorities and the board of edu- 
cation over a demand for an increase in school 
taxes. The school authorities have asked $1,200.000 
more than the city authorities are willing to grant 
for the 1927-28 budget. The increase in funds would 
mean an increase of two cents in the tax rate which 
it was planned to reduce this year. 


—Hamden, Conn. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $393,000 for the school year 1927-28. 
The outstanding increases in the budget are $13,000 
for salaries and $11,000 for high school tuition. 

—Springfield. Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a budget totalling $1,123,000 for the school year 
1928. 

—-Kansas City, Kansas. A tax rate of $1.60 on 
the assessed valuation has been adopted by the 
school board for the year 1927-28. The tax fund, 
together with the sixteen-mill levy will produce a 
school fund of $2.280,212. 

Under the building fund three projects are pro- 
vided for: $125,000 to be paid for a high-school 
site; $10,000 for equipment in the new Central 


junior high school, and $8,508 for the completion 
of the Chelsea school auditorium. 

—Ponea City, Okla. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $375,000 for the new school 
year. An appropriation of $47,500 has been made 
for new school buildings during the year. 

—Cleveland, Tenn. The county board of educa- 
tion of Bradley county has paid off the last of the 
indebtedness against the common school fund, 
amounting to $5,000. There still remains a debt 
of $2,500 against the high-school fund. The county 
originally had an indebtedness of $114,000 which 
had accumulated from year to year. The board 
started eight years ago to gradually reduce the 
debt by paying a definite amount each year. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has been 
attacked for extravagant expenditures in a bulletin 
issued by the Association for Retrenchment in Pub- 
lic Expenditures. The bulletin contained figures 
showing that from 1900 to 1926 the school expendi- 
tures have increased 1308 per cent, while the popu- 
lation has increased only 151 per cent. 

The 1927 budget and additional tax of two-tenths 
mill, have brought the school expenses to $20,- 
265,969. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has pro- 
posed a tax levy of $1.45 for the year 1928, which 
is 45 cents more than for the last year. 

—Dayton, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $3,815,675, which is an increase of more 
than $200,000 over last year. The increase is due 
to new buildings and to large expenditures for 
janitors, coal, light, fuel, and other items. 

—Jacksonville, Fla. The school board has asked 
for an increase in the school millage from six to 
eight mills in order to relieve the financial situa- 
tion in the schools. It is pointed out that unless 
the increase is granted, the elementary schools will 
be forced to close a month or two earlier than last 
year. 

It has been shown that during the last five years 
enrollment in the schools has increased fifty per 
cent, while the county tax assessments have in- 
creased only nineteen per cent. Nearly all the 
revenue of the schools comes from the direct prop- 
erty tax. 
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Comfort: +, 
Efficiency + 
Health +77, 
Durability - 
Economy 7 
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+7 and for cleanliness 


Floor with Maple. 


In schoolrooms, assembly halls, hallways, gymnasiums, 

the exceptional cleanliness of Maple Flooring is an im- 
a portant factor. Tough-fibred, tight-grained, permanently 
smooth—this unique wood offers no open lodging spaces 
for dust and dirt. It is easily swept clean as new. 


; Northern hard Maple will not sliver or splinter. Even the 
| New! constant pounding and scuffing of youthful feet will not 


- | Maple Floors in Color harm its surface. It actually outwears stone! 
: By a scientific process recently 
, developed, hard Maple Floor- ‘ck 
rs ing is can. deeds Oe aie a School physicians recommend Maple floors, moreover, 
y variety of beautiful, lasting : : ames 
color fnishes— open “" because of their warm, dry, cushioning effect under the feet. 
d a Experience shows that “‘colds’’ and absences are substan- 
e attractive decorative efiects. ‘ ° . . . . 
| Standard finishes as follows: tially less in schools where this flooring is in use. 
sa ena ae 

IN,AUTU IN, ° . 
n SILVER GRAY, DOVE GRAY, Consider these features of Northern hard Maple. Consider 
)- ° ® . . 
. a the fact that with the homelike atmosphere of Maple floors 
i- Write for free booklet,“‘The New Col { { ‘ 
: eee es ee nt comes genuine economy. Consider the advantages of having 





floors that provide fine anchorage for desks—and you will 
recognize the advisability of flooring with Maple. 





)- ——— Guaranteed Floorings : 
h The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 

the flooring is cnadentiont and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and main- 
tain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manu- 
facturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 


remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your Mw - M A 
rT protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 







d 
, Let our Service and Research Department assist you 
s with your flooring problems Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN 
° ~ 1780 McCormick Building 


Chicago 
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‘Togan 





TOGAN FOUR ROOM SCHOOL 


Schoolhouses are 


Highly Specialized Products 


OGAN schoolhouses are the product of an or- No individual or group of individuals is so equipped 
ganization with broad and seasoned experience — to render you the service that has already been given 


in manufacturing factory-built structures. 


when you buy a Togan. As contrasted with the un- 


Experts in design, planning, and construction are certainties of the local carpenter-built method, you 


united in producing the most advanced 
and practical structures in keeping with 
the strictest schoolhousing codes in every 
State. 


You can choose any Togan schoolhouse 
with the full assurance that it will be 
fundamentally correct in every way. 
You are further assured that every pro- 
vision has been made to incorporate 
attractive appearance and the essential 
comforts and conveniences of the most 
expensive schools at a fraction of the 
cost. 


know in advance how a Togan will look, 
how much it will cost, and how soon it 
can be completed ready for occupancy. 
Why be satisfied with less when a Togan 
with its many advantages costs no more? 
Togan methods provide remarkably quick 
erection. No other structure of life-time 
calibre can be put up ready for occupancy 
as quickly as a Togan. 

Send for Togan School Catalog which 
fully illustrates and describes a number 
of attractive plans for both large and small 
communities. Acopy mailed upon request. 


. . 
GRAND RAPIOS, MICHIGAN 





TOGAN-STILES, Inc. 


1607 EASTERN AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Eastern Office Togan-Stiles, Inc., Newtonville, Mass. 
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Money for School Boards by making the books last longer, keeping them clean, and 
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With 


teaching Pupils care and neatness of Public Property. 
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HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


1 MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





THE CINCINNATI SALARY SCHEDULE 

—The school board of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
adopted a new salary schedule which divides teach- 
ers into.four groups according to preparation for 
teaching. Teachers are grouped on the following 
basis : 

Group one: Those who have had two years of 


normal-school preparation. These will receive a 
minimum salary of $1,400, and annual increments 
of $100, up to a maximum of $2,000. 

yroup two: Those who have had three years of 
normal-school preparation. These will receive a 
minimum of $1,500, and annual increments of $125, 
up to a maximum of $2,500. 

Group three: Those who are college graduates. 
These will receive a minimum salary of $1,600, and 
annual increments of $150, up to a maximum of 
$3,500. 

Group four: Those who have the equivalent of a 
year of professional preparation in addition to four 
years of college credits, and who have served at 
least a year at the maximum of group three. These 
teachers will receive a minimum of $3,400 and a 
maximum of $3,500. 

The schedule makes no distinction in standard 
qualifications between elementary and high schools. 
It is recognized that specialized preparation and 
high qualifications are as necessary for adequate 
teaching in the primary grades as in any period of 
education, 

Any teacher entering the system can by interest, 
effort, and ability, advance through the higher 
groups to the maximum. It is felt that within a 
few years all teachers in the Cincinnati schools will 
be college graduates, or their equivalents. 

In order to do justice to the older teachers in 
the school system, it has been decided to give full 
credit for original preparation and study of a col- 
lege grade taken since the teacher began to teach. 
In addition, a “service credit” equal to two units 
of professional preparation for each year of teach- 
ing service, since the tenth year, up to a maximum 
of thirty credits. This is the equivalent of a full 
year of college preparation, for those who have 
taught for 25 years. It enables the older teachers 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


to advance to the full maximum provided for col- 
lege graduates, while the maximums established for 
those now in service, who are not college graduates, 
graded according to the years they have taught, will 
offer an opportunity to advance to within a single 
increase of the maximum fixed for college graduates. 
The maximum for male classroom teachers has 
been fixed at $3,500 in order to attract and retain 
a proper proportion of such teachers in the school 
system. 
KALAMAZOO SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULE 
—The school board of Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
adopted a single-salary schedule for teachers, which 
divides teachers into six groups and which apples 
alike to all departments of the schools. 


Under the schedule, the minimum salary for the 
state life certificate (two years) or the equivalent, 
and one year of experience, will be $1,200; for the 
A.B. degree (four years) or equivalent, and one 
year of experience, $1,440; for the M.A. or equiva- 
lent degree and one year of experience, $1,560. In 
the case of teachers with more than one year of 
successful experience elsewhere, each additional 
year of experience, not to exceed six, will count as 
a credit of $60 toward estimating the initial salary 
in the Kalamazoo schools. 

The annual increments of teachers, under the 
schedule are determined by merit rating; for the 
rating C (good), the increment is $60; for B 
(superior), the rating is $90; and for A (very 
superior), the rating is $120. 

Any teacher who is granted a leave of absence 
for one year for advanced study in normal school, 
college, or university, will receive an increase of 
$120 on return, in addition to the merit increment 
earned. The maximum for each merit classification 
is determined by six annual increments. In other 
words, the maximum on the life-certificate basis, 
for the merit ciass C is $1,560; for B, $1,740; for 
A, $1,920; for the A.B. degree C, $1,800; for B, 
$1,980; for A, $2,160; for the M.A. degree C, 
$1,920; for B, $2,100; for A, $2,280. 

Under the schedule the salaries of men teachers 
run higher due to the approved policy of starting 
men at a minimum of $150 higher than the mini- 
mum for other teachers, and advancing to a maxi- 
mum $300 higher than the maximum for the 
remaining teachers. 

Where a teacher has served long enough so that 
her salary by the merit increments has reached the 
maximum for her classification, the new salary 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


will be the maximum of the merit classification for 
the degree she has attained, as provided in the 
schedule. 

Where a teacher whose salary has been based on 
the life certificate secures the A. B. degree or equiv- 
alent degree before the opening of schools in Sep- 
tember of any school year, the salary may be ad- 
justed to the degree basis on the basis of the mini- 
mum salary for the particular group, the allowance 
for additional experience outside the system, and 
the sum for the annual increments the teacher has 
received in the system under the provisions in the 
schedule. 

The school board reserves the right to make some 
modifications in certain cases where the circum- 
stances demand. For example, the board will rec- 
ognize extra preparation, evaluation of general 
experience in terms of teaching experience, the 
question of supply and demand, determination of 
salaries not affected by the schedule, and emergency 
situations. 


TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULE AT 
HAZARD, KY. 


The school board of Hazard, Kentucky, has 
adopted a salary schedule for teachers, which is 
divided into four classes based on preparation and 
teaching experience. Under the schedule, teachers 
are divided into Class A, teachers with two years’ 
preparation beyond the high school; Class B, teach- 
ers with three years’ preparation beyond high 
school; Class C, teachers with four years’ training 
above the high school, and Class D, teachers with 
five years’ training above the high school. 

Teachers in Class A will be paid $810 the first 
year, $855 the second year, $900 the third year, 
$945 the fourth year, $990 the fifth year, and $1,035 
the sixth year. 

Teachers in Class B will be paid $900 the first 
year, $945 the second year, $990 the third year, 
$1,035 the fourth year, $1,080 the fifth year, $1,125 
the sixth year, and $1,170 the seventh year. 

Teachers in Class C will be paid $1,125 the first 
year, $1,170 the second year, $1,215 the third year, 
$1,260 the fourth year, $1,305 the fifth year, $1,350 
the sixth year, $1,395 the seventh year, $1,440 the 
eighth year, $1,485 the ninth year, and $1,530 the 
tenth year. 

Teachers in Class D will be paid $1,260 the first 
year, $1,305 the second year, $1,350 the third year, 
$1,395 the fourth year, $1,440 the fifth year, $1,485 
the sixth year, $1,530 the seventh year, $1,575 the 
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year, $1,710 the eleventh year, and $1,755 the 
twelfth year. 

Under the schedule, it is required that entering 
teachers shall have two years of experience before 
they will be appointed as teachers. Where the 
preparatory work has been taken in a standard 
normal school or college, offering the required 
practice teaching: and allied subjects, credit of one 
year’s experience will be allowed. Credit for ex- 
perience in schools of equal rank will be granted 
year for year up to three years. 

A bonus of $2 per semester will be given teach- 
ers for work done in education or in some special 
subject during the summer session. The work 
must be approved by the superintendent. The bonus 
will be added to the salary of the teacher for the 
fourth school month. The salary of any teacher 
may not be increased more than $10 per month 
during the current year. 

—Held in abeyance since 1920 when a slump in 
the treasury prevented increases in salaries, the 
Butte, Mont., board of education has once more 
taken the question under consideration. The mat- 
ter was presented by trustee J. C. Wallace, who in- 
troduced a lengthy table prepared in detail relative 
to the salary adjustment. “Our present payroll is 
approximately $50,000 a month and this salary 
raise will add about $37,000 a year,” he said. “In 
1920, the board technically agreed on this salary 
matter but financial difficulties presented a bar.” 
In effect, the resolution provides that after the first 
year during which the teacher’s salary is at the 
minimum rate of $140 a month, salaries will be 
raised $10 a month each succeeding year, until a 
maximum salary of $2,000 a year will be paid 
graded teachers. 

—With three new cases of infantile paralysis 
reported early in September the Haverhill, Mass., 
board of education has ordered the schools closed 
for a month, cancelled football games, and barred 
minors from public gatherings. The school author- 
ities of Wisconsin are apprised of the fact that 
fourteen cases of infantile paralysis have broken 
out in the state, and that new cases are reported 
in Massachusetts, Ohio, and California. It extends 
the caution that “Any child suspected of having 
infantile paralysis be isolated and kept away from 
others until it is determined whether or not the 
disease is present. ‘This may save some persons 
from contact with mild cases and tend to diminish 
the spread of the disease.” 
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movements. 


Exceptionally strong and simple in construction and 


Exit only Lock contains only 4 working parts. 
Exit and entrance Lock contains 9 working parts. 


Can be used on single doors or on double doors 
with center mullion. Size of case, 9x 3% x 1% in. 


Installation made very quickly—No Mortising re- 


No auxiliary bolt required, therefore no delicate 


Only one spring and that to eject bolt. 


Positive locking feature operated with heavy gears, 
and not depending upon springs. 

Permanent dog under cam, so constructed as to 
take up any wear which might occur. 


Bolt projects 34 in. from lock case, enabling bolt 
to have sufficient contact with strike in the event of 
door shrinking. 


Ideal for thin as well as heavy doors. 


Operates perfectly in conjunction with standard 
make of door closers. 


Made to meet the use and abuse to which a school 
door lock is subjected. 


mars “The Steffens -Amber¢ Co. 


Newark. 


New Jersey 
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NEWS OF THE|ES 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


SCHOOL BOARDS MADE THROUGH PARTY 
METHODS 


An interesting sidelight on creating school 
boards through the means of party organizations 
is provided by the Springfield (Missouri) Leader, 
as follows: 

“Often there is considerable manipulation in the 
selection of a school board. This starts in bringing 
out candidates for city. members of the democratic 
and republican county committees. The membership 
of the committees is vital because the committees 
under the present system nominate candidates for 
the school board. 

“As much as possible the two committees are 
wanted to be in harmony as one committee might 
reject the nominees of the other committee. There 
has been friction of the kind in the past. The 
democratic committee might declare it was willing 
to endorse two republicans but not the two repub- 
licans nominated by the republican committee. 
Here is a chance for confusion and a defeat of 
plans. 

“There was once a secretary of the school board 
who gave special attention to the selection of com- 
mittees, not that he was looking out for any po- 
litical party, but for himself. He wanted friends 
to be on the committees who would nominate other 
friends of his for the school board and make his 
job secure. He held his place for many years, but 
his plans and those of the superintendent finally 
collided and there was friction. This resulted in 
both losing their places. There was no party poli- 
tics in the matter; it was just a case of looking 
out for one’s interests. It might be called school 
politics. 

“After the candidates for committeemen file for 
office their names go on the primary ticket and 
they must be elected at the polls by popular vote. 
Here is a check which can be used by the people. 
If undesirable men are being elected on the com- 
mittees there is an easy remedy within reach. 

“After the committeemen are elected and candi- 
dates for the school board are nominated they must 
be elected by the people at the polls. The voters 
eighth year, $1,620 the ninth year, $1,665 the tenth 


are not required to endorse the joint action of the 
committees and independents may run. Sometimes 
the regular nominee for the school board is de- 
feated. A prominent republican will recall he was 
defeated at the polls, although he was put forward 
by the republican committee. 

“As a rule, however, independent movements have 
been defeated and by a decisive vote. Generally the 
men nominated by the committees have been good 
citizens and average up with the general run. No 
doubt that is why they are elected rather than be- 
cause they carry the committee endorsement. The 
committee endorsement is a detriment in the eyes 
of no small number and does not necessarily insure 
success at the polls. 

“There are any number of prominent citizens in 
Springfield who could not be elected on the school 
board even if unanimously endorsed by both com- 
mittees. The committees cannot elect ‘just anyone 
and moreover just anyone can’t be nominated by 
the committees. : 


“If the present system is wrong and it is the 
belief of the people that no good candidate can 
come out of the committees the remedy is still here 
and under a very simple one—just nominate an in- 
dependent ticket and elect it. 


“In the past the same charge has been made 
against the independent ticket as against the regu- 
lar _ticket—that it was brought out by a clique 
with an axe to grind and the clique couldn’t control 
the committees. 


“The whole thing is in the hands of the people. 
The first thing torbe done is to watch candidates 
for the committees and elect, proper persons. Then 
if the nominations are not satisfactory vote for 
independent candidates. If the regular nominees 
are generally obnoxious there is certain to be an 
independent ticket. If the independent ticket is 
smothered, as it has been in the past, it must be 
accepted that the committees’ work was not so un- 
satisfactory after all. Where the majority rules 
an election is the final test and its verdict must 
be accepted. 

“However, it is plain that people have the power 
in their hands to run the school board if they want 
to and the committees fail to endorse the popular 
will. Indeed, it is held by many the committees 
are doing their duty openly and fairly and they 
point to a long list of popular approvals at the 
polls to substantiate the contention.” 





(Concluded on Page 98) 
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LYON has 


Complete Locker Service 
FOR 


Schools 


HE range in styles of 
Lyon Steel Lockers per- 
mits the selection of a type 
particularly suited to the re- 
quirements of your school. 


There is the standard single 
tier locker. Where space is 
limited there is a special sin- 
gle tier locker that is narrow 
but deep. Where available 
space is at a minimum, the 
double tier locker gives 
maximum accommodations. 


There are Lyon Steei Lockers 
especially suited for gymna- 
sium locker rooms. The small 
compartments are for ““gym”’ 
clothes. The large compart- 
ments for street clothes. 











All styles of Lyon Steel 
Lockers have the same supe- 
riorities of construction and 
finish—superiorities that 
make them the preferred 
locker among school boards 
and architects in all sections. 


There is also an installation- 
planning service, based upon 
long experience by Lyon 
Engineers in helping school 
boards and their architects 
from one boundary of the 
nation to the other. The help 
of these engineers will be 
given gladly, without cost to 
you, to you and your archi- 
tects. Write us about your 
plans and your probable 
locker requirements. 





STEEL LOCKERS 


LYON 


METALLIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Illinois 


Aurora, 


District Offices and ‘Representatives in all Principal Cities 


ROS STON 61 Devonshire 7 
EVEL AND 815 dae or Ave., Ea 
PITTSB RGH 
ROCHESTER 


oy Smithfreld St. 


1 South Avenue 


PHILADEL peeA, 121 N. Broad St. 


LOS ANGEL 
>HICAGO 


337 S. Antess son s- 
230 E. Ohio 


DETROIT 
NE 


YORK 


1906 Penobecot ite. 
adison Av 


SAN FRANCISCO 906 Hobart Bide 
PORTLAND, ORE. Spalding Bidg 
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LESLIE E. WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of school grounds in the 
Gulf States. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 





SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ik 


A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave, Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 











CHARLES FOSTER 
Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
Professional Service for Architects. 


512 Sellwood Bidg., 





THE GEORGE P. LITTLE COMPANY 


Free Press Building 
Detroit 


1227 Prospect Avenue 
Cleveland 


CONSULTANTS ON ACOUSTICAL PROBLEMS 





| ALFRED KELLOGG 


| Consultant to School Departments 


Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
Miumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


| 89 Franklin Street, Boston Massachusetts. 


Duluth, Minn, | 














| Established 1898 
1] 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


Municipal, County & School Bonds 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
of the country during the last 29 years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 


First National Bank Bidg. CHICAGO 









POWER PLANTS 
HEATING & VENTILATION 
ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 


25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilation 








Mechanical and Electrical Equipment 
of Buildings 


CHARLES A. MANN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
32 W. RANDOLPH ST. 







CHICAGO 











AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—At Reading, Pa., a contractor named Andrew 
J. Fink who has criticized the local school board 
severely on its building operations, is a candidate 
for membership on that body. He recently in- 
spected the new high-school building and then de- 
cided to become a candidate. 

—A newspaper at Cicero, IIll., recently described 
the members of the local board of education. In 
speaking of Frank J. Petru, the president, the 
editor said that “he makes one of the most efficient 
chairmen imaginable. He has a sureness of speech, 
and mastery of detail which fits him for the post. 
He possesses that elusive quality, inadequately 
summed up in the word ‘personality,’ which is more 
than mere personality. It is something big men 
have at birth, and develop as they mature. It is 
a mastery of men, an ability to intelligently direct 
policies, and is based on knowledge of people, and 
love of work on their behalf.” 

—Supt. Clifford J. Scott of East Orange, N.J., 
during an address before the local Kiwanis club, 
called upon the members to name the members of 
the school board. “I am disappointed,” said he, 
when none came forward. “I cannot too strongly 
urge you as Kiwanians to show an interest in this 
important matter. Learn the names of those on 
your board. Seek them out and take occasion to 
thank them. They may drop dead, but I believe it 
is worth the risk.” 

—tThe statement has been made in some of the 
newspapers of Michigan that school boards fail to 
give sufficient publicity to their operations. When 
one of the school boards reluctantly complied with 
the law to do so, the local newspaper said: 

“All of which goes to show that while school 
boards are sometimes perfectly willing to disobey 
the law and keep their financial maneuvers hidden 
from the public, they squirm like an angleworm 
when the spotlight of publicity is flashed on them. 
The taxpayers have an undoubted right to knowl- 
edge of who gets their money and what he does 
to earn it, and it always has a suspicious look when 
a school board refuses to make the information 
public.” 

—Lebanon, Mo. The tuition rate for nonresident 
students in the high school has been raised from 
$4 to $4.50 per month. 

—In compliance with a state law, the board of 
education of Glendale, California, has taken over 
the business administration of the cafeterias in the 
elementary and intermediate schools. Mrs. Ethel 
Baker, who has been in direct charge of the cafe- 
terias, has been reemployed for the ensuing school 
year. 

—The school board of Great Falls, Mont., has 
discontinued tuition fees for nonresident students. 
The action was taken because of difficulty in estab- 
lishing a method for determining who should pay 
the fees. 


—New York, N.Y. Increased educational oppor- 
tunities for handicapped children in the schools 
have been included in the budget estimates of the 
board of education. 

Funds have been allowed for organizing 24 new 
classes for children suffering from physical and 
mental defects. The number of ungraded classes 
for mentally defective children has been increased 
from 396 to 401. Eight additional teachers have 
been allowed for the instruction of home-bound, 
crippled children, making a total of 76 such teach- 
ers for the coming year. For the benefit of children 
with defective vision, 6 new sight conservation 
classes will be organized, making a total of 74 
throughout the city. The 7 classes for the blind at 
present organized were deemed sufficient to meet 
the needs of those children for the coming year. 

Other branches of the service for handicapped 
children were continued on their present basis. The 
board allowed funds for continuing the 320 sessions 
for the after-school care and recreation for tuber- 
culosis and anaemic children, for the 135 classes 
for crippled children in the schools and for the 576 
sessions for their after-school care. No change was 
made in the 39 cardiopathic classes at present or- 
ganized, in the 49 classes for the deaf, and the 27 
classes for speech improvement. 

—Appleton, Wis. Nonresident tuition rates in 
the high school have been raised to $3 per week. 
The rates for the junior high school and grade 
schools will remain at $1.75 per week. 

—Superintendent of County Schools Fern Mau- 
rer, of Cowley county, Kansas, has issued orders to 
school boards warning that all screens on school 
buildings must be fastened with hinges and that all 
exit doors must swing outward. 

—Marshfield, Wis. The school board has reduced 
the tuition fee for nonresident students from $4.50 
to $3.50 in the high school, and from $4 to $3 in 
the upper grades. 

—Durham, N. C. The school board has installed 
a new bookkeeping system in compliance with the 
new budget law of the state. The new system is an 
effort to place all of the accounting systems of the 
city schools on an equal basis. 

—Cincinnati, Ohio. During the past summer the 
offices of the board of education have been moved 
from the Denton Building to 216 East 9th Street. 
In the new location, the assembly room of the 
board and the office of the clerk-treasurer are on 
the seventh floor. The offices of the superintendent, 
assistant superintendents, and directors of primary 
grades and evening activities are on the sixth floor. 
The remaining directors are housed on the fifth 
floor. The fourth floor contains the offices of the 
vocational bureau, the psychological department is 
on the third tloor, and the attendance department 
on the second floor. 

—Detroit, Mich. A total of eleven school build- 
ings, or units of schools, were occupied for the first 
time in September. 


The 1927-28 school-building program which is 
progressing rapidly includes eleven further build- 
ings which are in the course of erection. In addition, 
bids have been received for the erection of the 
Wilson addition and for the first unit of the Cooley 
High School. Plans are being prepared for the 
Hally School and for the Philip Intermediate 
School. 

—Albion, Mich. The board of education has dis- 
continued the practice of appointing committees 
and will in the future conduct all business as a 
committee of the whole. The only committees 
which will function are those which the president 
will appoint from time to time to carry out certain 
policies and procedures which the board outlines. 

Mr. Levi Mengel, curator of the Museum and Art 
Gallery of Reading, Pa., has offered to the local 
museum his private collections of museum mate- 
rials covering a period of over fifty years. 

The collections consist of the following divisions: 
A collection of American anthropology, including 
the North American Indian relics, nearly all of 
Berks county; Greenland Eskimo material brought 
back from the Peary expedition to the far north; 
Aztec and Inca images of pottery, stone, silver, and 
gold, together with other items representing primi- 
tive life in America; a collection of birds, both 
mounted and in skins; a collection of minerals 
containing a full series of Berks county rocks and 
minerals, as well as many minerals of the scarce 
species throughout the world; a collection of butter- 
flies from every known part of the world; a collee- 
tion of Greek, Roman, Babylonian, Egyptian, Irish, 
and Lake Dweller antiquities, and a miscellaneous 
series of ethnological material, such as weapons 
from all parts of the world, many of them jewelled 
and damascened with gold. 

The collections which have been accepted by the 
board of school directors will be installed and pro- 
vided with suitable tablets designating the Mengel 
collections. 


New York Schools Receive Increase in State Aid 
New York City will receive approximately 50 
per cent more in state schools and grants in 1928 
than it received last year and substantial increases 
in addition will be allowed in 1929 and 1930. 
Tentative estimates of local officials put the total 
state aid for 1928 at $34,000,000, and for 1929 at 
$39,000,000. This year the city received $23,284,864. 
The large increase for 1928 will make available 
funds with which to increase the salaries of the 
teaching staff and of the administrative and cus- 
todial employees. The board of education has re- 
served for next year $14,000,000 of state aid for 
this purpose. This includes approximately $3,000,- 
000 which will accumulate this year from and after 
August, when the Dick-Rice law took effect. 

The present calculations put the city’s share of 
state aid next year at $33,899,466. This is ap- 
proximately $10,500,000 more than was available 
this year. 
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Medart Lockers~Recessed-in-Wall Type 


For the sake of appearance and convenience, many School 

Boards and School Architects prefer Steel lockers re- 
cessed in corridor walls. Medart Steel Lockers for 

: this or any other school purpose are so widely used. 

that they have become recognized as almost es- 

+ | sential to the well-appointed school building. 

Our engineering service is at your disposal in 

7 planning the most economical locker ar- 

rangement. ~ This service is gratis and 

h places you under no obligation. Write 

: stating your needs—we will promptly 

Nh send helpful literature and data. 


“FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3530 DeKalb Street ; y Saint Louis, Missouri 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM CLOCKS 
FIRE-ALARM AND TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Our Aim For Nearly Half Century 
TO SUPPLY 


Educational Institutions with the Best 
Equipment Obtainable 


RECOGNIZED BY ELECTRICAL AND MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
TRY AS THE HIGHEST QUALITY, SIMPLEST 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL EQUIPMENT PRO- 


DUCED. 


One Quality—One Price—One Policy 


The Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


Present-Day Practices and Problems in City 
School Administration 


Gleaned from Studies of the United States Bureau of Education 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS FAVOR FIVE- 
‘HOUR DAY 

The five-hour school day has been generally ac- 
cepted as the most satisfactory for pupils in the 
elementary grades of city school systems through- 
out the country, according to a recent survey con- 
ducted by the United States Bureau of Education. 

The survey shows that the five-hour day is the 
standard in the school systems of 42 cities having 
a population of 100,000 and over. In grades below 
the third year, four hours and forty-five minutes 
is the median length of the school day in the same 
cities. 

For pupils attending the junior high schools, 36 
cities reported that five hours and forty-five min- 
utes is the median as against a median of five 
hours and thirty-five minutes in the senior high 
schools of 41 cities. 

The survey shows that in New York City, the 
five-hour day applies to the elementary grades 
above the first year, and to the junior high schools. 
The first-grade pupils receive four hours’ instruc- 
tion daily and the senior high-school students have 
a school day of five and a half hours. 

The total number of hours of the school day re- 
ported by the cities was exclusive of the lunch hour 
and the recess periods. The median length of the 
lunch hour for the first three years of the elemen- 
tary school was 75 minutes, and for grades above 
the third year it was 70 minutes. For junior and 
senior high-school students, a thirty-minute lunch 
was the general rule. Recess periods of twenty 
minutes per day is the standard for elementary 
schools as compared with an allowance of fifteen 
minutes per day for junior and senior high schools. 


FINANCES HANDICAP SCHOOLS FOR 
ADULTS 

The movement for public evening schools for 
adults has been seriously handicapped by uncertain 
financial provision, according to Mr. L. R. Alder- 
man, chief of the division of adult education of the 
United States Bureau of Education. 

Mr. Alderman attributes the present situation to 
a lack of understanding on the part of the general 


public of the importance of the work. He points 
out that, in the past the public schools were 
thought of as being exclusively for the youth of the 
country, but recent studies show that formal learn- 
ing should not stop there. 


It is but natural, according to Mr. Alderman, 
that taxpayers of the country should look to the 
publie schools for help in the movement for adult 
education. Public education for the large number 
of men and women must naturally be given in the 
late afternoon or evening. For this reason the term 
evening school is used in connection with any ses- 
sion of the school conducted for those beyond the 
compulsory school age and held outside of school 
hours. 


The rapid growth in enrollment in evening 
schools may be noted when it is shown that the 
enrollment increased from 134,778 in 1910 to 
943,442 in 1924. If the evening schools were as 
effective in all districts as they are in some dis- 
tricts, the attendance in them would be 10,000,000 
to 12,000,000 instead of 1,000,000. It is estimated 
there are fully 25,000,000 persons who could profit 
by attendance in these adult schools if they could 
be actually reached and enrolled. 

In spite of the fact that public schools have been 
thought of as exclusively for youth, recent psy- 
chological studies have shown that formal learning 
does not stop with youth. Adult students in the 
colleges and universities of the country have dem- 
onstrated quite conclusively that adults excel as 
students. Mr. Alderman in this connection, quotes 
from a recent report of Dr. E. L. Thorndike of 
Columbia University on the results of his investi- 
gations in this field. In the evening schools of 
New York City, where the task of learning Es- 
peranto was given to four age groups, it was found 
thdt group IV made up of persons from 30 to 39 
years of age, made the best progress. The time of 
the greatest learning ability, coming at a period 
when most people are not in school, was found to 
be a most significant fact and one that should 
cause a reorganization of the school program. 





THE PROBLEM OF FACILITIES COMPLI- 
CATES CITY-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
The transformation of the United States into a 

predominantly urban country has made the admin- 
istration of the city schools as complicated as the 
administration of a large private corporation, ac- 
cording to a recent statement of Mr. W. S. Deffen- 
kaugh, chief of the city-school division of the bureau 
of education. 

The statement shows that an expenditure of 
millions of dollars is needed in the larger cities to 
keep pace with the growth in population, equitable 
salary schedules, and courses of study must meet 
present-day needs. Among the important problems 
which face the city-school administrator, according 
to Mr. Deffenbaugh, are education for the preschool 
child and for adults. He shows that the cities of 
the country have become the centers of political, 
industrial, and commercial power. They are also 
the centers for education, wealth, and culture. The 
cities present the great problem in America, as in 
any other country, since the civilization of a coun- 
try is determined by the character of its cities. 

Mr. Deffenbaugh points out that, since the city 
of today is the problem of society, the kind of edu- 
cation given city children is vitally important, not 
only for the present generation, but for the future 
of the country. How to educate the city child is 
today the greatest problem facing the educational 
world, in the opinion of Mr. Deffenbaugh. The city 
is a good place to carry on business, or to attend 
lectures, but there is almost nothing for the child 
to do except run the streets, loaf, and go to school. 
Children need to know how to work with their 
hands, but in the city there is little opportunity 
for boys or girls to do constructive work. There 
are no chores for them to do and it is rare that a 
city provides sufficient playground space for all the 
children. There is little contact with nature, espe- 
cially for children living in tenements and apart- 
ment houses. 


In meeting the problem of educating the city 
child, the educator must think of more than the 
teaching of the three R’s. He must be a statesman 
looking ahead, and he must know the aims and 
ideals of his city, or rather, he must help form its 
aims and ideals through the children in the schools. 

In addition to the problem of educating the child 
of school age, there is also the other problem of 
educating the preschool child. At the present time, 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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ust another 
weary, wasted 
footstep! Evidence 
of some tired woman 
trudging needlessly around 
from room to room... You 
find wasted footsteps like myself 
in lots of placeswhere they shouldn’ 
be. But you won’t find us where a 
wise contractor has suggested Inter- 
Phones — for wasted footsteps and 
Inter-Phones are never found together. 
An Inter-Phone equipped school is a 
place where the contractor has served 
his client well, for in saving time and steps 
for the client he’s added much to the value 
of the school........... Another good 
feature of Inter-Phones is the ad- 
vice of the Inter-Phone expert. This 
Graybar specialist is always ready to 
help in the job of taking wasted 
footsteps out of building plans. 
There’s an expert in a nearby 
Graybar office. | 













For 
saving people from 
needless steps, there’s 
nothing better than 
Inter-Phones, bearing 
aname that stands for 
leadership in elec- 
trical equip- 





> 
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Graybar Electric Co. — Offices in 63 Principal Cities :: Executive Offices: Graybar Building, Lexington Avenue and 43rd Street, New York. 
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DRINKIN 


are featured by an ingenious device 
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Beauty as Well as 


Sanitation 


Architects and school authorities naturally desire art as well as 


utility in any product adapted to school design. In specifying 


Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains you do not sacrifice one 


for the other. While the most sanitary and practical, they are 


also most artistic and incorporate many desired styles to meet 


varied conditions. 


FOUNTAINS 


AUTOMATIC STREAM 


CONTROL — that keeps stream uniform in height regardless: of 
pressure changes. At the same time a TWO-STREAM PROJEC- 
TOR makes it impractical for lips to touch source of supply, giving 


a welcome freedom from contamination at all times. 


Moreover, 


children cannot tamper with the projector or squirt the water over 


the premises, an added safeguard. 


We shall be glad to send our new catalog, off press soon, 


to all interested school authorities! 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio 


(Continued from Page 100) 

many mothers work at some gainful occupation, 
while others are engaged in social affairs, so that 
many children of preschool age are left largely to 
themselves. This is the most impressionable age of 
life and habits that may mar the whole future life 
may be formed. If mothers work, or devote their 
time to social affairs, there is no one to guide the 
child in the home for part of the day. 

Another problem is that of adult educatiun. 
Thousands of men and women whose early educa- 
tion was neglected are demanding that they be given 
an opportunity to attend school in the evening. 

The administration of city schools has become 
as complicated as the administration of a large 
corporation and one might continue indefinitely to 
enumerate the problems facing the school authori- 
ties in every city. 

THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL AS AN AID IN 
RAPID ADVANCEMENT OF PUPILS 

Mr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the city-school 

division of the United States Bureau of Education, 
in a recent study of the value of the all-year school 
plan, points out that increases that would be re- 
quired in the school budgets for the operation of the 
plan would serve to retard the adoption of an all- 
year school program for pupils. : 
" Mr. Deffenbaugh shows that comparatively few 
cities are operating their schools on the all-year 
plan. Many have organized summer schools of six 
or eight weeks in duration, but these schools 
usually serve only two classes of pupils, those who 
have failed, and those who by intensive work may 
gain an extra promotion. Since many school ad- 
ministrators favor the all-year school, the question 
arises, why have not the cities of the country ex- 
tended the summer session to twelve weeks as an 
integral part of the course? 

In the opinion of Mr. Deffenbaugh, the school 
budget would have to be increased temporarily to 
operate the schools twelve additional weeks, but if 
the pupils would complete the twelve-year course in 
fewer years, the cost per pupil for the entire course 
would not be any greater than if the schools were 
in session only 36 weeks a year. Under the present 
plan a pupil would pass from the first grade up 
through the high school in twelve years, while 
under the all-year plan, the pupil would make the 
same advancement in nine years of 48 weeks each. 
If this is true, the cost per pupil completing the 
course would be no greater under the all-year plan. 
It might be even less, since the cost of maintenance 
during the summer months is less. 


Illustrated are handsome pedestal, 
and wall types, representative of the 
many designs one can find in the 
Halsey Taylor line. They are priced 
in accordance with the particular de- 
sign, but mo matter what the price 
they ALL have Halsey Taylor sanita- 
tion-promoting features! 
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The main question to consider, however, is 
whether the schools can be made more efficient if 
operated on the all-year plan. Economy should not 
be measured by expenses but by returns. Increased 
expenditure often increases the rate of the dividend. 
Many a businessman fails because he does not put 
enough money into-his business to make it pay. 
No doubt our schools would pay better dividends 
on the money invested if they were operated for 
the entire year. No business concern would let its 
plant lie idle for three months of the year, yet the 
school buildings of the country are idle this length 
of time, and since there is nothing profitable for 
the children to do during the summer, they roam 
the streets. 

It is true that, while the all-year schools do not 
do all that was originally claimed for them— 
that is; carry any considerable number of pupils 
through eight grades in six years, they do advance 
the pupils more rapidly and give them greater edu- 
cational attainment than pupils of similar ability, 
heredity, and social background receive in the tra- 
ditional schools; that while it takes the average 
pupil in the all-year school nearly eight years to 
complete the grades, it takes the pupils in a tra- 
ditional school a much longer time, and further, 
that while the all-year graduates do not make as 
good a showing in the high school as traditional 
graduates, the reason is not less efficient work in 
the schools, but the innate capacity of the pupils 
themselves and the fact that the all-year schools 
hold and carry through a class of pupils who would 
be likely to drop out in the traditional schools. 


GROUPING PUPILS ACCORDING TO 
ABILITY 

How to individualize instruction so that each 
pupil may advance in proportion to ability and 
effort, and at the same time be socialized, was dis- 
cussed by Dr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the city- 
school division of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, in a recent statement on the grouping of 
pupils according to ability. 

The plan of grouping pupils upon the bases of 
mental and achievement tests is used in the ele- 
mentary grades more than in the junior and senior 
high schools of the United States. Dr. Deffenbaugh 
stated that while no scientific evaluation of the 
Dalton plan has been reported, evidence from the 
schools themselves indicates certain merits. He 
pointed out conclusions reached in a recent survey 
of the operation of the Winnetka plan. 

Dr. Deffenbaugh finds that the plan most used 
in adapting the school to the individual pupils is 


to divide a given grade into a number of groups so 
that pupils of like ability will be in the same 
group. The usual plan is to form three groups, 
the rapid, the average, and the slow, and to adapt 
the curriculum and the instruction to each group. 
In some schools as many groups as possible are 
formed. If, for instance, there are 200 second- 
grade children in a building, the grade is divided 
into five or six groups, usually with more children 
in the faster-moving groups. 

Various bases are used for classifying the pupils, 
as intelligent quotient, mental age, educational age, 
and teacher’s judgment. There is usually a com- 
bination of two or more of the bases, the teacher’s 
judgment appearing most often in combinations, 
and only rarely as the only basis for classification. 


The plan of grouping pupils is used in the ele- 
mentary grades more than in the junior and senior 
high schools. Of 163 cities with from 10,000 to 
30,000 population reporting to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 145 have adopted the plan in some or all of 
the elementary grades, 119 in some or all of the 
junior high-school grades, and 81 in some or all of 
the senior high-school grades. Of 89 cities of 30,000 
to 100,000 population reporting, 66 use the plan in 
elementary grades, 57 in the junior high school, 
and 36 in the senior high school. Of 40 cities of 
100,000 or more population, 36 use the plan in the 
elementary grades, 28 in the junior high school, and 
26 in the senior or four-year high school. 

Among the methods used may be mentioned the 
Dalton plan and the Winnetka system. Since much 
has been written about each of these plans, a de- 
scription of their methods is not necessary. Of 280 
superintendents in cities of 10,000 or more popula- 
tion reporting, 44 are using the Dalton plan or 
some modification of it, and 42 are using the Win- 
netka plan. 

Some of the conclusions reached regarding the 
self-directed or individual methods are: 

1. The interest of the children in the work is 
largely spontaneous. They feel a keen need for 
further knowledge and they apply themselves 
eagerly to the work. They ask for more books to 
read and for more work in arithmetic. 

2. The success of each child received recognition. 
One of the greatest motives for further effort for 
adults, as well as children, is the satisfaction of 
accomplishing a given task successfully. 

3. <A difficulty met was a challenge to each child 
to think, independently, or cooperatively with a 
self-selected group. Often his approach to the 

(Concluded on Page 105) 
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A PANE of glass to let in the 
light and atthe same time protect 
precious lives from the vagaries 
of inclement weather. Damp- 
ness, chill, cold, drafts—have no 
place in the modern classroom. 


For with the Univent, win- 
dows can be kept closed—yet the 
room receives a constant supply 
of fresh, invigorating air, filtered 
of smoke and dust, robbed of all 
chill and damp, and tempered to 
the exact degree for highest men- 
tal efficiency. No drafts—no 
cold or overheated “‘pockets’’— 
but complete ventilation. 


Fresh outdoor air brought in- 
doors, and tempered for health 
and comfort. 


In warm weather too, when 
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heating is not necessary, the Univent 
brings in fresh air, giving it agreeable 





*Theodore Roosevelt School, equipped with... 


NI\VVEN 


(reaps \/ mann) 


VENTILATION 


Glass —make the difference 










air motion with refreshing cool- 
ness. And, because the windows 
may still be kept closed, there 
are no fluttering papers or dis- 
tracting outside noises to inter- 
fere with school routine. 


School authorities not only 
endorse the Univent, but are en- 
thusiastic over its complete so- 
lution of the ventilating prob- 
lem. Thousands of schoolrooms 
are Univent equipped. 


Our book on Univent Ventila- 
tion shows vital ventilation facts 
—facts that you should know. 
Write for your copy today. 


7 7 y 


*Theodore Roosevelt School, Tulsa, Okla. 
Leland I. Shumway, Architect, Tulsa, Okla. 


Manufactured only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, I/1. 





Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for 20 Years 


Sales and Service 
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How the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System reduces overheating to a minimum. This 
chart shows a comparison of steam pressures and 
corresponding boiling points and steam tempera- 
tures. In this system steam is produced and circu- 
lated just as easily on 25 inches of vacuum on the 
boiler as it is on 2 to 3 pounds gauge pressure. 


What is sub- 
atmospheric steam? 


UB-ATMOSPHERIC steam is steam generated at 

pressures below atmosphere and which flows to all 
radiators quickly and quietly at a rate and tempera- 
ture which assures comfort irrespective of changing 
weather out of doors. 





Sub-atmospheric steam is supplied at temperatures as 
low as the water temperature in a hot water heating 
system, or at the temperature of vapor heating (de- 
pending on requirements of mild or severe weather). 
The diagram above illustrates the reduction in the 
temperature as the pressure is reduced. 


At atmospheric pressure, water boils at 212°, whereas 
the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System 
circulates steam at temperatures as low as 133°. This 
corresponds to 25” of vacuum on the gauge. The sub- 
atmospheric pressure being carried on the system is 
shown on the vacuum side of gauge on the boiler. 


It is this ‘facility of the Dunham Differential Vacuum 
Heating System to utilize steam of varying tempera- 
tures and pressures that makes it possible for schools 
to control the heat output from the radiators, so as 
to balance the heat loss from the building. 


The advantages of non-overheating in mild weather, 
of fuel flexibility in operation, and low maintenance 
costs accrue to the school which installs this system 
of heating with sub-atmospheric steam. We suggest 
you write us for complete data about the Dunham 
Differential System. Address 





C. A. DUNHAM CO., 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


Over seventy branch and local sales offices in the United States, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom bring Dunham Heating Service 
as close to you as your telephone. Consult your telephone directory 
for the address of our office in your city. An engineer will 
counsel with you on any project. 











LOOK FOR 


THE NAME The Dunham Differential _— ne 
System is fully covered by patents an 

Dunham pending applications for patents in the 

This name- United States and Canada and Foreign 

plate identifies Countries. Any infringements will be vig- 

a genuine orously prosecuted. 

DUNHAM 


Radiator Trap 
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BOILERS 


Commonly acknowledged the supremely 

efficient and economical heating plant for 

school houses because of quick response to 
heating needs. 


A SOLID UNIT OF ELECTRICALLY WELDED OPEN 
HEARTH STEEL, MADE TO OUTLAST YOUR BUILDING. 


HE health of teachers and scholars and the whole 

morale of the school depend on your heating plant. 
You will render your community and the children 
under your care a vital service by insisting on the 
proper heating plant for your new or renovated 
building. 


The Ross Steel Boiler with the smokeless firebox, long 
combustion chamber, exceptional Crown Sheet area, 
plus extended hot gas travel and rapid circulation ex- 
tracts the utmost of heat units from any fuel. The 
patented Convex full length, self-cleaning Crown Sheet 
banishes the usual accumulation of silt over the hottest 
part of the furnace and the consequent loss of heat. 


The Ross Steel Boiler is especially adapted for burning 
oil and the cheaper grades of coal. 


Write for Catalog and inform your- 
self on the advantages of this boiler. 


SINCE !85! 


The Frost Manu ufacturing Co. 


1524 HENDERSON ST., GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES: 


ATLANTA DULUTH OMAHA 
BALTIMORE FT. WORTH PEORIA 
BROOKLYN LINCOLN ROCHESTER 
CHICAGO MEMPHIS ST. LOUIS 
CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE SAN ANTONIO 
CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS TORONTO, CANADA 
DETROIT NEW YORK 
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harmonize with all surroundings. 





(Concluded from Page 102) 
teacher was an inquiry if his original method of 
solution was correct. 

4. Each child was actively making an effort 
during a much longer proportion of the time than 
under the more formal, traditional plan of in- 
struction. 

5. In the discussion of the results and methods 
of others, the pupils were learning to weigh ad- 
vantages and disadvantages and to come to the 
conclusion of a judgment. Thus, they were helping 
to determine their own methods of study; and they 
were frankly criticizing each other. 

6. Anyone who is having the experience of such 
frequent discussion of his methods and results, 
free and frank and yet under the kindly control of 
the teacher, is developing an attitude that will 
enable him to face adverse criticism more intelli- 
gently. 

7. It is only fair to all children to let each 
progress at his own rate. ; 

8. With the greater variety of opportunity for 
each individual more abilities have the chance for 
expression. ; 

9. In individualizing instruction there is always 
the query: Is not real social intercourse eliminated 
entirely? In this experiment actual social inter- 
course and cooperation occurred to a far greater 
extent than under the formal classroom procedure. 

10. The degree of achievement was greater 
under the self-directed than under the formal 
procedure. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS AN ECONOMY TO CITY 

School authorities in New York City estimate 
that fully half a million dollars will be saved to 
the city ‘through the operation of summer classes 
provided the usual percentage of children with 
certificates maintain their advanced grades between 
September and February. 

It is estimated that certificates of successful 
completion of a term’s work were awarded to 13,598 
children in the opportunity classes of the vacation 
elementary schools. Approximately 2,500 junior 
high-school children were sent back to the regular- 
term schools entitled to advance a grade. 

Figures have been compiled by the school au- 
thorities which endeavor to show that if these 
. 13,000 children were forced to spend an extra half 
year in school, the cost to the city would have been 
approximately $560,000, the cost of educating 


13,000 children for one term at a per-capita cost 
of $86. 


Write for detailed information and name of nearest distributor. 






Children are eager to help 
when SOLARS 


The SOLAR self-closing RECEPTACLE with its patented gravity swing- 
ing top impels use and insures sanitation. This has been satisfactorily proved 
in hundreds of educational institutions throughout the country. Such users 
are daily experiencing the benefits of this practical and sturdily constructed 





The SOLAR is of all steel construction—will withstand the hardest usage—a 
container as easy to drop things into as an open box, yet is closed at all times 
—simple, sanitary, automatic, noiseless, odorproof, verminproof, and fireproof. 


The SOLAR self-closing RECEPTACLE can be had in nine different sizes 


and finished in gray, green, white, grained mahogany, walnut, and oak to 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO., 
Melrose Park, Illinois. 


SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLES 


The city expended for the vacation elementary 
and junior high schools approximately $120,000, 
thus the net saving to the city is approximately 
$440,000. This saving includes the cost of 48 
manual-training and homemaking classes main- 
tained during the summer, in addition to the 
classes in required subjects. 

A total of 19,745 children registered in the vaca- 
tion elementary and junior high-school classes dur- 
ing the summer holidays were awarded 17,318 
certificates of proficiency. In the junior high 
schools, where 3,163 students took 4,770 examina- 
tions, 3,720 certificates were earned. 

In the elementary schools, 19,069 children were 
enrolled, but only 16,582 were eligible to take the 
examinations. There were 2,487 children who failed 
to attend the necessary 27 sessions to be eligible to 
profit by the summer work, but of the remaining 
pupils, 82 per cent, or 13,598 pupils, passed the 
final tests. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 

The North Carolina Department of Public In- 
struction, in its latest report, offers a resume of 
important school facts relating to the administra- 
tion of the school systems of the state. The ques- 
tions do not cover all the queries that might be 
asked, but they do concern some important phases 
and problems of the school system. The replies to 
the several questions have been taken from the data 
for the year 1925-1926 and are conspicuous for 
their brevity and conciseness. 

Replying to the question, who administers the 
public schools? the answer is made that the state 
board of education has the general supervision of 
the public schools and has power to make all rules 
and regulations not specified by law for the gov- 
ernment of the schools. 

Replying to the question, what are the duties 
of the state superintendent of public instruction? 
the answer is made that the superintendent looks 
after the general school interests of the state; 
acquaints himself with the educational needs, coun- 
sels with the county boards of education, has 
printed and distributed all the educational bulle- 
tins, and makes a report biennially to the governor. 

Replying to the question, how are the schools 
supported? the answer is made that the schools are 
supported by the county, state, and local funds. 

Replying to the question, what did the elemen- 
tary and secondary education cost in 1925-26? the 
answer gives $32,443,426. 
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Replying to the question, how much was ‘spent 
per child in schools? the answer is $39.63. 


Replying to the question, what are the main 
causes for the increase in educational costs since 
1913? the answer is that the main causes are (1) 
Increased cost of living, (2) Total enrollment since 
1913 has increased 46.6 per cent and high-school 
enrollment 433.2; (3) Attendance reached a per- 
centage of 74.0 per cent in 1926 as compared with 
65.5 per cent in 1913; (4) The average length of 
term has increased from 109.9 days to 146.5 days; 
(5) The qualifications of teachers have advanced 
considerably; (6) The value of school property 
has increased from $8,149,823 in 1913 to $84,541.- 
828 in 1926; (7) The course of study has been 
enriched with vocational arts, economics and agri- 
cultural courses, music, commercial courses, and 
courses in industrial education. 


Replying to the question, how many pupils are 
enrolled in the public schools of North Carolina? 
the answer is a total of 564,114 pupils. The enroll- 
ment has increased from 474,111 in 1904-05 to 
818,739 in 1925-26, and the percentage of attend- 
ance has increased from 59.0 in 1904-05 to 74.0 in 
1925-26. 

Replying to the question of salaries paid to 
teachers, it is shown that the salaries of white 
teachers have increased from $43.85 in 1912-13 to 
$114.45, and those of colored teachers from $24.74 
in 1912-13 to $67.60 in 1925-26. ° 

Replying to the questions on the length of the 
school term, it is shown that a total of 459,080 
pupils attend school eight months or more, and 
359,707 attend school less than eight months. 


Replying to the questions on the amount and 
value of school property, it is shown that there are 
6,795 schoolhouses in the state, having a total valu- 
ation of $84,541,828, and an average value per 
schoolhouse of $12,442. The average investment per 
child enrolled is $250.41 for city white schools, 
$86.94 for city colored schools, $92.53 for rural 
white schools, and $18.96 for rural colored schools. 


Replying to the questions on consolidations, it is 
brought out that there are 814 consolidated schools 
in the state, having 2,317 vehicles for the transpor- 
tation of pupils; a total of 87,283 pupils are trans- 
ported to schools daily, at a cost of $1,302,720, or 
an average of $14.93 per child. 


North Carolina is the 4lst state among the states 


of the Union and holds the ninth rank among the 
southern states. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

—Two of the credit hours required for gradua- 
tion of senior high-school boys, and one of the 
credit hours required of senior high-school girls 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, must be in after-school 
sports. The health program includes discovery and 
removal of health handicaps, periodic examination 
of school employees as well as of pupils, and en- 
rollment clinics for preschool children; teaching 
projects for better food and health habits, and 
physical training of all pupils. 

In the annual inspection of pupils’ eyes, ears, 
nose, and throat are examined by specialists; teeth 
by a dentist, and vision and hearing by a nurse. 
Height and weight are recorded twice ‘each year, and 
special examinations, including heart and lungs, 
are given each year to pupils who wish to engage 
in competitive athletics or physical-education 
classes. Three systematic inspections are given 
each year for contagious diseases, and measures 
are taken for immunization. Provision is made in 
certain schools for open-window classes and prop- 
erly-equipped restrooms. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

—tThe report is published in Kansas that during 
the past summer there were 12,000 teachers seeking 
places in the 7,000 rural schools, and that as a 
consequence, many school boards had reduced sal- 
aries as much as $15 per month. The Wichita 
Eagle makes the following comment: 

“Colleges should lay the facts of overenlistment 
plainly before the students and urge those young 
folks who are not seriously considering teaching 
as a life work to train themselves in other lines. 
There are many phases of activity for which the 
youth of today can be trained without the fear of 
getting into crowded lists. And it will be fairer 
both to themselves and the teaching profession if 
they can be prevailed upon to see it.” 


Then too the teacher becomes engrossed in 
her work and often forgets to check up on the 
temperature and air conditions in the classroom. 


The only right thing to do is to provide a 
central heating and ventilating system which 
maintains the ideal range of temperature and 
humidity in every section of the room automati- 
cally. Buffalo-Carrier engineers can do it for 


Buffalo Forge Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada—CANADIAN BLOWER & FORGE CO., LTD., 
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NO Teacher Should Have To Be 
Heating & Ventilating Engineer TOO! 


Your teachers have enough cares and responsibilities, enough distractions, without having to worry 
about the heating and ventilation of their classrooms. No teacher can do her best for her pupils when 
she has to reserve part of her attention for the 
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—Hancock, Mich. 


The superintendent of schools, 
the principal of the high school, and five members 
of the faculty of the public-school system attended 
summer school the past summer with considerable 


profit to all. The completion of the course will no 
doubt redound to the benefit of all the schools 
during the ensuing school year. 


—A radical change in the administration of the 
special schools for retarded children has been ef- 
fected this year at Chelsea, Mass., with the central- 
ization of the several classes in the Williams School. 
The classes will be under the supervision of special 
teachers and will have well-equipped rooms for the 
work. Under the former system, it was a policy of 
the administration department to conduct these 
classes in a number of schools throughout the city. 


—About fifty children were recently barred from 
the schools for white children in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, on racial grounds. These children are de- 
eclared to be neither white, red, nor black, but a 
mixture of all three. Under the racial integrity 
law of 1924, these children are ineligible for in- 
struction in the schools for white children. As the 
state will not permit the descendants of Virginia 
Indians to attend the white schools, and the par- 
ents refuse to send them to the colored schools, 
the city has established special schools for these 
racial outcasts. 

—Supt. Harold T. Lowe, of North Providence, 
R.1., in his report to the school board, has called 
attention to a rearrangement of the school calendar 
for the ensuing year. Under the plan, there will 
be eight weeks of school after the Christmas holi- 
days, then a week’s recess, followed by a second 
period of eight weeks, and a second recess, making 
a final period of eight weeks until the close of the 
school year. Mr. Lowe says there is much less 
illness of teachers under this arrangement than 
with the long drawn out period from Christmas 
until the spring vacation. 

Mr. Lowe also points to the completion of a new 
course of study which will be used for the first 
time this year. Plans have been made for a test- 


ing of all children with a view to closer grading 
and diagnosis of individual difficulties. 
—Racine, Wis. The board of education has 


adopted a rule limiting the admission of children to 
the first grade to those who are 6 years of age or 
more at the time of admission. Under the rule, 
children past 5 years of age may be admitted pro- 
vided they have had not less than one full year of 





kindergarten attendance covering not less than 150 
days of actual attendance. 


—The high school at Princeton, New Jersey, has 
been placed on a part-time schedule this year. Be- 
cause of congestion, the senior high school will meet 
in the morning, and the junior ‘high school in the 
afternoon during the first semester. The sessions 
will be reversed in the second semester. Prepara- 
tions are being made for the erection of a new high 
school. 

—tThe elimination of rural schools in Minnesota 
having an enrollment of less than fourteen pupils, 
is being sought by M. L. Jacobson, state director 
of rural education. In urging consolidation of these 
small schools, Mr. Jacobson pointed out that there 
are 463 schools in the state enrolling fewer than 
ten pupils during the school term. The average 
cost for each school is $870, or 76 cents per pupil; 
under the consolidated plan, the average cost is 
$632, or a per-pupil cost of 40 cents a day. 

—NMissouri’s rural schools have come in for much 
denunciation at the various county teachers’ meet- 
ings of that state. State Supt. Lee says the ele- 
mentary schools need $5,000,000, and that there are 
too many small high schools that ought to be con- 
solidated. He holds that “If there are too many 
high schools it is an indication of mismanagement 
and waste of money, a leak which should be stopped 
before there is a demand for more money.’ 


—The Fairmount school district located near 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has been in a turmoil. The 
school board has been petitioned by one faction of 
citizens to retain Miss Virginia Dodson, the prin- 
cipal, while the other faction wants her replaced 
by a male principal. One faction holds that the 
faculty is efficient while the other contends that “it 
is negligent and deficient.” 


—The state board of education of New Hamp- 
shire is keeping in touch with the progress made 
in radio as an aid to education. The state 
board of Connecticut is similarly interested in 
radiocast courses in music appreciation. 


—The parent-teacher association of Augusta, 


Kansas, each year shows its appreciation of the 
teaching staff by giving them a reception on the 
Friday evening preceding the opening of the school 
year. A unique program is carried out in which the 
teachers are cleverly introduced to the audience. A 
social hour, with refreshments and music, completes 
entertainment. 


the evening’s 
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Oh, heating and ventilating system 
that reflects credit on your judgment ~ 
proved by 15 pears use . Ty 
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UNIVERSAL HEATING 
AND 
VENTILATING 
UNITS 





{ fs ti SCH . The Montrose School, South Orange, 

‘ eee eee es: = i Stew ee, eam: N. J., above, (Guilbert & Bettelle, 
; : eeene mene mt aa eeeeheas Architects, Newark, N.J.,)is equipped 
| PR neta ena eereeeeee oA ‘ with UNIVERSAL HEATING AND 
¢ ce, ie: — i VENTILATING UNITS 


: For over 15 years Universal Heat- has provided further proof of the 
; ing and Ventilating Units have been wisdom of school authorities... 
. giving satisfactory service in the Today Universal Heating and Ven- 
: schools of America... And each _ tilating Units stand out as an ideal 
: year has brought new contracts system for school use ...a system 
y based on past performances... _ that is simple in design ... yet de- 
d Each year has added to the long’ pendable. . . economical... reliable 
r list of satisfied users ... Each year and quiet. 

; Write for illustrated 112-page book showing 
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country-wide installations of Universal Units. 
It will be sent to you promptly and without charge. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


American Rlower 


“Se ”* VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAPT 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR 
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Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 
Albany, N. Y., Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Altoona, Pa., 
Baltimore, *Birmingham, Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brook- 
iyn, Buffalo, *Camden, N. J., Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O., 
*Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O., Decatur, IIl., *Denver, *Des 
Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Pa., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Calif., 


*Grand Rapids, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, Houston, 
Tex., *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, *Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Ky., *Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, 
*Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill., *Montreal, Newark, N. J., New- 
burgh, N. Y., New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Calif., 
*Omaha, Neb., *Philadelphia, *Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., 
*Portland, Ore., Providence, Reading, Pa., *Rochester, N. Y., 
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More natural light — 
less artificial light 


OUNG eyes are delicate. They require ample light, but 

light of the proper kind. Natural light is best—bright, 
cheerful daylight. The more of it they get, the less artificial 
light they will need. 


Make sure they DO get all the natural light possible. See 
that school building windows are kept clean with Oakite. 
Have them washed regularly this easy, effective way. Notice 
how much clearer they become—how free from cloudiness, 
smoky film, dirt, and everything else that bars out daylight. 


Oakite materials are in use in hundreds of schools for clean- 
ing windows, floors, walls, desks, and other surfaces; for 
washing dishes, trays, and cooking utensils—in fact, wher- 
ever there is cleaning to be done. . 


Our interesting 20-page booklet tells all about better, more 
economical Oakite methods for school cleaning. Write for 


a copy. 
Oakite is manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 








Rockford, Ill., *Rock Island, *San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. 
Louis, South Bend, Ind., Syracuse, N. Y., *Toledo, *Toronto, 
Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla., Utica, N. Y., *Vancouver, B. C., 


Williamsport, Pa., Worcester, Mass. 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 








OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OF 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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AWARD FOR RESEARCH IN TEACHING 
EFFICIENCY 

—tThe research service of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association will in the near future stim- 
ulate experimental research in the objective rating 
of teaching efficiency. The research service plan 
will comprise each year some special project to be 
undertaken as a means of stimulating educational 
research. It is brought out that objective recogni- 
tion (through salary increases) of training, experi- 
ence, and tenure is not justified except upon the 
objective evidence that they have resulted in in- 
creased efficiency. The time is now ripe for a 
study of the problem of the objective ratings of 
teachers, and for an appropriate recognition to the 
person who is judged to have been most successful 
in his attempts to solve the problem. 

Under the rules of the research bureau, the 
award will be made some time after December, 
1928, and will be given to any person in the edu- 
cational profession regardless of where he resides. 
The research bureau will offer facilities for research 
to any student who submits a plan which appeals 
to the secretary as especially meritorious. 

The awards will be made by a committee of 
students in the field of educational science and 
the “appropriate recognition” will be determined 
by the executive council of the state education 
association. 


RURAL-TEACHER SITUATION IMPROVED 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


—Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief of the division 
of rural education of the United States Bureau of 
Education, has issued a statement to the effect that 
the supply of teachers for the rural communities 
of the country is no longer a serious problem. Mrs. 
Cook shows that all but a few states have overcome 
shortages of recent years, and that there is a con- 
sistent rise in requirements for certificates of 








teachers. She stated that where standards are low, 
salaries are correspondingly low, and shortages are 
consequently more prevalent. 


It is brought out that the standards for teaching 
certificates have been raised in many states in ac- 
cordance with a plan adopted by statute providing 
gradual, year-by-year improvement in the quality 
and quantity of credentials demanded for the 
lowest grade of certificate issued or as a prerequi- 
site for all types of certificates. In Utah the cul- 
mination of such a plan was reached in September, 
1926. States which have continued to raise the 
prerequisites for minimum requirements are Con- 
necticut, Washington, and Pennsylvania; Colorado, 
Delaware, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming have raised the minimum 
prerequisites during the biennium period in vary- 
ing amounts of from six weeks to one year beyond 
the high school; Delaware, Iowa, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, and Virginia have discontinued one or 
more of the low-grade certificates; Maryland, 
Maine, Minnesota, and New Mexico have adopted 
higher requirements for some types of certificate 
not the lowest grade, while Nebraska, New York, 
and Virginia have abolished the method of certifi- 
cation by examination and will hereafter issue cer- 
tificates on the basis of academic and professional 
credits or credentials from recognized institutions. 


The reports from the state departments of edu- 
cation show an upward trend in the training and 
compensation of teachers. In North Carolina the 
teacher-shortage problem is qualitative rather than 
quantitative. The deficiency is greatest among the 
elementary, especially among the rural elementary 
schools. Considerable progress has been made to- 
ward the elimination of teachers who hold lower- 
grade certificates. To aid in meeting the demand 
for better-trained teachers, the school officials have 
employed many teachers whose training was re- 
ceived in nearby states. It is significant that 
within the past five years North Carolina has re- 
duced the number of white nonstandard teachers 
from 19 to 6 per cent, and the number of white 
teachers with less than two years’ training beyond 
the high school from 61 to 45 per cent. 

In Nebraska the number of teachers with the 
equivalent of a four-year-high-school education has 
reached 95 per cent, as against 77 per cent in 1921. 
Some good results have been obtained with a defi- 
nite graduated certification law. 


In New Hampshire not a single special permit 
has been issued to a rural teacher since September, 
1926, and full high-school education will hereafter 
be required of all new teachers. 

In Delaware teachers holding third-grade certifi- 
cates will be eliminated by 1930, or will become 
holders of second-grade certificates by 1935. It is 
planned to modify the salary schedule for teachers 
holding the first-grade certificate in order to justify 
the professional preparation necessary to secure 
that certificate. 

In Maine there is no shortage of teachers and no 
surplus, but there is a shortage of well-prepared, 
experienced teachers. The school authorities are 
working on a program which gives an adequately- 
trained teacher, either with or without experience, 
to every school by 1930. There has been a slight 
increase in salaries for each year but one during 
the past eight years. 

In Connecticut the percentage of trained teachers 
in the one-room schools of 95 small towns increased 
last year from 35 per cent to 47 per cent. The 
turnover of teachers was less and the number of 
beginners was reduced from 119 to 97. The average 
salary of teachers in small towns increased about 
$100 last year. The minimum salary of teachers 
showed an increase, but the maximum salary re- 
mained about the same. 

In New York there has been an improvement in 
the teacher situation in the direction of supply and 
compensation of teachers. Last year 74 per cent 
of the teachers in one-room schools were graduates 
of the high-school training classes; in these schools, 
65 per cent of the teachers received a salary of $25 
a week or more. There is no shortage of teachers 
and the salary situation shows a gradual im- 
provement. 

In Wyoming the qualifications for certification 
of rural teachers have been constantly raised. High- 
school graduation, plus a half year of teacher train- 
ing has been the miminum requirement for certifi- 
cation in the state since January, 1927. 

THE PROGRESS OF TEACHERS’ COUNCILS 

The organization of teachers’ counsels is one of 
the recent movements in city school systems of the 
United States that has been making considerable 
headway, according to W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of 
the city-schools division of the United States Bureau 
of Education. Out of 140 cities in the United 
States with a population of 100,000 or more, 35 

(Concluded on Page 110) 
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Ww EN school board, superintend- 
ent and architect first get together 
to discuss a new school building, the 
mental development and health of many 
generations are in their hands. Class by 
class, year by year, students must spend a 
third of their waking hours, three fourths 
of every year, in the rooms being planned. 
Will their comfort, health and mental 
progress be your source of pride in years 
to come? 


No small responsibility, this! For 
builders of schools are moulders of citi- 
zens. Boys and girls today must have 
advantages which you did not enjoy — 
to meet tomorrow’s more complex 
problems. 


Light, heat and fresh air are vastly 
more important than bricks and mortar, 
fixtures—or even teaching staff. Most 
important is fresh air—because fresh air 


reduces illness; induces alertness. In . 


properly ventilated classrooms, students 
thrive, mentally and physically. Attend- 
ance records, by actual test, are better— 
an important point, for absentees mean 
financial loss to your community. 


You can giveevery child in every room an 
uninterrupted supply of warmed fresh air, 
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Every School Board is a Boarv of HEALTH 
and Its Architecta Doctor — ° 


“The HEALTH 
COUNCIL" 


Because—in the building of every modern school—health, as 
well as mental efficiency, of many generations of school chil- 
dren, depend on the decisions of this small group of publicspirited 
citizens (School Board members, Superintendent, Architect) 
—we refer to them here as ‘‘THE HEALTH COUNCIL.”’ 


Thanks to the far-seeing judgment 
of school board, superintendent 
and architect in installing ‘‘THE 
American SysTEM’” of Heat- 
with-Ventilation in THE 
ROANOKE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
(above) and THE ROANOKE 





Junior HicH Scuoot (delow), 
many generations of future citi- 
zens of Roanoke, Virginia, will 
study in classrooms where condt- 
tions are 96% as perfectasa June 
day! (Central photograph shows 
typical firing room. 













properly humidified. You can insure that 
to every future pupil at low first cost, at 
limited operating cost. THE AMERICAN 
System is the answer because it heats and 
ventilates at the same time. 

Classroom air is completely replaced 
every eight minutes with fresh out-door 
air, warmed and humidified. Repeated 
tests show that classrooms, ‘‘ AMERICAN 
equipped,” enjoy conditions 96% as 
perfect as a perfect June day. 

Operation is simple. Any fuel may 
be burned in THE American SysTEM’s 
Direct Transmission Heaters, which are 
made of cast iron that does not rust 
and is many times as durable as steel 
under fire. 

One company of forty years’ stand- 
ing, through the engineers of its author- 
ized agents, installs and guarantees THE 
AMERICAN SYSTEM. 

When you and your associates with 
the health of children in your hands, 
consider your plans, have the facts about 
Tue American SysteEM before you. Get 
them from the nearest representative or 
write us direct. 


Memo to ALL Architects! 


While this advertisement features schools, THE AMERICAN 
SYSTEM is also ideal for any building where fresh, warmed, 
humidified air is needed in ample quantities at reasonable costs 
(Schools, Theatres, Churches, Factories, Auditoriums, Public 
Garages, etc.) Write us for specific facts and call on our engi- 
neering department for technical data or actual help in solving 
your heating and ventilating problems. 


The American Foundry and Furnace Co. 
BLOOMINGTON - - 


Representatives Giving Complete Service: 


American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Bloomington, Il. 
Chicago, II. 


American Heating & Ventilating Co. 
Philadelphia. 


Richmond, Va. 


American Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Cleveland, O. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Toledo, O. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


John H. Kitchen & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Michigan Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“HEAT WITH VENTILATION’ 


ILLINOTIS 


English & Lauer, Los Angeles, Calif. 


American Furnace & Ventilating Co. 
Pittsburgh. 

Heating and Ventilating Equipment Co. 
Seattle, Wash. Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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PLATE 4784 N 


Induced syphon closet 
with vitreous china, 
juvenile 


celain 
and out cast iron top 
supply tank with high 
grade trimmings. All 
exposed brass 
mings heavily nickel 
plated 


() Jor Highest Quality 


The Name to look for on Plumbing Fixtures 


The quality of ‘NONC() Plumbing Fixtures is the 


underlying factor which covers their satisfactory 


service. 


Back of each fixture that displays the NOXC() trade 
mark is a half century of manufacturing experience. 
Pains taking thoroughness is exercised in every proc- 
ess of their manufacture from the selection of raw 
materials to the finished products, resulting in 
Plumbing Fixtures of highest quality in design and 
construction and covering years of satisfactory 


service. 


NOnc(y experts are always at your service and will 
be glad to offer any suggestions on any and all your 


plumbing problems. 


N.O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


height (14 


enameled in 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Joplin, Mo. 


trim- 


Pueblo, Colo. 
Davenport, Lowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. 
Jackson, Miss. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 
MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


inches) syphon wash- FACTORIES : 

down bow! with jet EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. NOBLESVILLE,IND. BESSEMER, ALA. 
- —— _—— 

ip. utomatic at- a 

operating valve, por- BRANCHES: 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from Page 108 
cities have regularly organized teachers’ councils 
in connection with their school systems, and 27 
others have established some medium enabling 
teacher cooperation. 

The councils are generally constituted for some 
or all of the following purposes: (1) To raise the 
standard of the teaching profession; (2) To en- 
courage professional improvement; (3) To foster a 
spirit of sympathetic good will and helpfulness 
among teachers and officials; and (4) to democ- 
ratize the school system, that is, to give teachers 
a voice in shaping educational policies. 

“The teachers’ Council, in other words,” said 
Mr. Deffenbaugh, “is the agency through which the 
superintendent of schools, the board of education, 
and the teaching corps arrive at a mutual under- 
standing of the schools. That teachers should be 
consulted regarding the needs of the schools is 
evident, whether they be organized into councils 
or not. As expressed by Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
secretary of the California Teachers’ Association: 
‘All progressive school people, whether adminis- 
trators or classroom teachers, should see clearly the 
advantage and necessity of meeting upon a common 
ground for the discussion of common-school prob- 
lems looking toward a common good.’ ” 

It was found that in 22 cities the members of the 
councils are elected by component groups of the 
school system; in eight by the faculty of each 
school; in one they are appointed by the executive 
board, and in one by the nominating committee. 

Of 21 cities reporting as to whom the acts and 
decisions of the council are referred for ratification, 
seven report no one, four entire teaching body, 
three each teacher groups and board of education, 
one each superintendent, parent body, subcouncil, 
and teacher association. 

Regarding the scope of their activities, Mr. Def- 
fenbaugh said: 

“The councils consider various questions, such as 
courses of study, textbooks, rating and promotion, 
supervision, physical equipment of schools, relation 
of school to community, teachers’ salaries and pen- 
sions, and leave of absence. 

“Each representative is selected by election by the 
group he represents. These groups in the case of 


the teaching staff are determined by the administra- 
tive school divisions 


into which the district is 


divided. The representative reports back to his own 
group the activities of the council, and receives in- 
struction from his group relative to needs, desires, 
and opinions. 

“The teachers’ council should be an advisory, not 
an administrative body; it should realize that it is 
not to usurp the prerogatives of the board or of the 
superintendent, it should not be a body for merely 
destructive criticism. Each delegate should repre- 
sent fairly and frankly in the deliberation of the 
council the views of the group which he represents. 
Endeavor should be made to have all the discus- 
sions of the council lead to action that is helpful 
and constructive.” 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

—At Cleveland, Ohio, there were 252° teacher 
applicants and only 122 positions. “In former 
years students at the school of education took it 
for granted they would be employed immediately 
after they had completed their course of training,” 
said H. M. Buckley, assistant superintendent. 
“Formerly the supply met only one half the de- 
mand. The condition is now reversed.” 

—The cornerstone has been laid in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, for a building which is to provide a 
home for retired teachers. 

—Statistics have been compiled in New York 
City showing that absent teachers in the schools 
are costing the city an average of $7,704. Of the 
total, absent teachers in elementary schools are 
responsible for $6,309, while regular substitutes for 
absent high-school teachers account for $1,290. 

Since 1922, when the average cost per day was 
$5,106, the cost has been increasing constantly with 
each year until this year, when it reached the high- 
est figure—$7,704. It is expected that the cost will 
decrease during the next school year almost $200. 

—In order to provide teachers to take care of the 
rapid expansion of the city school system the New 
York City board of education has created 333 new 
teaching positions since the close of the school year, 
and an additional 965 positions with the opening of 
the school year 1928. Funds amounting to $742,710 
for the former and $1,225,171 for the latter are 
included in the budget estimates for 1928. 

Of the total of new teaching positions, 139 are 
in the day elementary schools, at an estimated cost 
of $273,525, and 155.6 are in the day high schools, 
at a cost of $345,220. Included among these posi- 
tions are a director of vocational guidance at 





$4,800, and an assistant director of homemaking at 
$3,400. 

—The board of education of New York City has 
created 1,298 new teaching positions to take care 
of the large increase in public elementary and high- 
school registration during the first semester and 
in 1928. To meet the cost of the increased person- 
nel, $742,710 will be spent between now and the 
end of the year and $1,225,171 in 1928, making a 
total of $1,967,881. Twenty-three principals in 
elementary schools will be appointed, eighteen of 
whom will be active for four months in 1928, and 
31 assistant principals. In all, there will be 656 
appointments in the elementary schools, and 541 in 
the high schools. The divisions of training schools 
for teachers’ vocational and trade schools and other 
professional control will have their staffs increased 
by 72. The increase in the high-school staff is the 
most important, calling for an appropriation of 
$943,812. 

—The supply of teachers in Illinois is greater 
than the demand, as reported by A. L. Whittenberg 
of the state examining board. County superin- 
tendents are urged to exact better talent. 

—A teachers’ home has been opened at Inglewood, 
Calif., by the California Teachers’ Association. It 
consists of a bungalow in charge of a housekeeper 
and a nurse. Two invalid teachers are the first in- 
mates. This is the first home of the kind to be 
established in the State of California and is said to 
be the only one of the kind in the United States. 
It is the beginning of a plan for a larger home 
which will be on a par with those homes established 
by the various well-known fraternal organizations, 
according to reports. 

—Of the students granted masters’ degrees by the 
University of Chicago during the period of 1924-27, 
a total of 42 per cent came from farm homes. Ac- 
cording to survey reports, 65 per cent of all the 
students in the five state teachers’ colleges of Mis- 
souri, 36 per cent of the students from the Lou- 
isiana State Normal college, and 34 per cent of the 
students of the four Michigan State Normal schools 
came from farm homes. Even in the industrial 
states of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, eight 
per cent and 19 per cent, respectively, of the nor- 
mal-school students gave agriculture as the occu- 
pation of their parents. 
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RESULTS COUNT MORE 


BINGHAMTON N. Y. 


ADOPTS 


HEATOVENTS 


FOR ITS THIRD NEW HIGH SCHOOL BLDG. 














East Junior High School erected in 1925 was equipped 
with forty-nine (49) Buckeye Heatovents. 


Architects 
T. I. LACEY & SONS, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Heating Contractor 


M. E. Lewis, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Christopher Columbus School erected in 1926 was 
equipped with forty-seven (47) Buckeye Heatovents. 


Architects 
TIFFANY & KALEY, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Heating Contractor 
GAYLORD & EITAPENC, Binghamton, N. Y. 





ENJAMIN FRANKLIN School now under construction will be equipped 

with Forty-nine (49) Buckeye Heatovents. Heating Contract let to Gaylord 
& Eitapenc, Binghamton, N. Y. Architects, Conrad & Cummins, Binghamton, 
N. Y. (photo not yet available). 


Results from previous installations are the best recommendations for the use of 
Buckeye Heatovents, the modern, self-contained Unit Heating and Ventilating 
System. 


THE BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCH SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga., 254 Peachtree St. Detroit, Mich., 400 Penobscot Bldg. Newark, N. J., 403 Military Park Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md., 2126 Edmondson Ave. Hempstead, L. I., N. Y., 2nd National Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa., 709 Columbia Bank Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 321 Brown-Marx Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind., 3115 N. Central Ave. Portland, Ore., Security Bldg. 

Boston, Mass., 260 Tremont St. Kansas City, Mo., 1101 Pioneer Trust Bldg. Salt Lake City, U., 402 Scott Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 321 Jackson Bldg. Los Angeles, California, 1824 S. Hope St. San Francisco, Calif., 746 Sansome St. 
Chicago, Ill., 401 Transportation Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis., 409 Loan & Trust Bldg. Syracuse, N. Y., 324 Union Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 204 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn., 416 Essex Bldg. Toronto, Canada, 21 River St. 


Denver, Colo., 1226 California St. New York City, 1400 Broadway. Youngstown, Ohio, 1101 Realty Bldg. 
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Repairs and Upkeep of Schoolhouses 


The planning and construction of school- 
houses has been brought to a high stage of per- 
fection. The question of upkeep, as reflected in 
repairs, has been less of a study, and it is, there- 
fore, gratifying to note that some one has ap- 
plied himself in dealing with the subject in a 
scientific way. 

In a book entitled “Improvement in the Main- 
tenance of Public School Buildings,”! Mr. Har- 
wood Muzzy Schwartz, has gone into the subject 
scientifically in order to determine the relative 
importance of repairs. He deals with six fac- 
tors: (1) Size of building; (2) average yearly 
cost of repairs for each building; (3) average 
yearly cost for repairs for each equivalent class- 
room; (4) age of buildings; (5) score of build- 
ings, and (6) type of building for which data 
are available. 

“The value of the study,” says the author, 
“lies in the fact that it makes available to those 
interested in school-building construction and 
repair, facts concerning the elements in a public 
school building that require most frequent re- 
pair, the type of building that requires the least 
expenditure for repair, and the elements, which 
because of the frequency of need for repair, 
merit scientific study in order that faulty mate- 
rials or fabrication may be improved. The 
study points out the relative importance of the 
various types of repairs for the purpose of en- 
couraging further refinement of school account- 
ing in this field as well as the need of a more 
scientific distribution of expenditures. <A 
further values lies in the fact that a refinement 
in the field is indicated which should make pos- 
sible the scientific determination of the life of 
certain most important elements of the struc- 
ture, and in noninstructional equipment (of 
school buildings).” 

He then supplies a number of tables in which 
he deals with the several items which are likely 
to become subject to repairs, their frequency 
during the several months of the year, and the 
total number of such repairs in the course of 
the year. He bases these studies upon one city 
which in all probability is of average size. 

In Ranking Repairs According to Frequency 

The following table is designed to show how 
the number of repairs may arise during the 
year and what equipment is affected: 


TABLE II 


Combined Subheads Ranked According to Frequency 


Subhead Number of Cases 
is I, WS 66.5.0 65.0006. 4005.6 oan ERE CE OAS 223 
S; Seen BOE WET VONG.6.6 cc ccsccsceacseses 43 
i SN 666 5.6.66 60:00 040 85 05644 059.6608 6 ORS 48 
J. PITS RUTTER ECE RAT OEE Tr ee 54 
i CE, SN 6 6 56 456445648 08S eee WERSORSS 5d 
BT, SG a oa s.o oc ic ndecsesscecenvaues 67 
Ry. ME RE PNUD 66 0.0 0:0-0.0:0.6:40. 4.0 65-00009 0 84 7 
See, Se ay 5.6 65504 440460 se acdsee neseeeee 138 
iy, EE. (46005 6:069 6d0 0.00 6280,044-440 9458 0 0E EMO OO ES 138 
BO SRUREM TWURGCRING o.6c5.c ccc sececeesecsssececs 154 
By. GE. ido. 6.5 6594001049954 54 64 a0s 3556559060 RHETS 161 
12. Mason Work, Plastering, Painting.......... 172 
MEd OMG hin 6-4-0: 0 6b 0606.0 80:0 000.0 9.6.0.5.8 8406 UH ONTO 193 
a EST ECE EET TU Ce eT ee 201 
i, «SOE SOON 5 0:0. 4: 050.6:6.6:0.5:0.6.0.00:6-08 008.00 211 
36, Engines, Motora, Blevators......ccscscceseceses 262 
By PI 5-6. 6 6-60 4.0 3.06.45 66. 6:6.0464.066% 6004 0KO HHS 272 
Be, Pee BU GRE VOIVOR si cies icccasirccusesas 279 
SSE hiv a's 6i0-¥:5°4.9,4:5.6.0'0,0-0.5 0 -6:0:0160'06,0:05405:64% 284 
Se; See, Rees, SHE TORS. 6c ccccccriccsvecse 289 
Sh, “SOMOERUEES CONGO 6 occccccccescscceceucasaes 293 
a Oe Pe PeeTeTTrererre ree ee 318 
PE err err eT rere err Ty ree 319 
24. Stairways, Fire Escapes, Railings............ 338 
et IN 0.6.60 0.0.6 d.4:5 00 os eeeeseeeenas 387 
26. Switchboards, Switches, Fuses, Inspection... 408 
PT TT PELE CURT OPES Cer eee er 427 
eS <0 5-054 54 0069.0.4 64.456 b5. 9204800808 eR SNOT 431 
ee SUN as oo oe.0-6-0:6 0-6.6006.6056454800 608 494 
PEPE Te TICE TERE Te RTE 509 
et, I CDS 6.0.5.004:5.460004650980600 ee seCaN 511 
Se, See COONS BEG BOOS. sicisccssissevcscces 572 
ee I | Sa han N0 65 08d 6-48 890.0 s 0s SSS TCCNS SO 641 
34. Sash Cords, Chains, Fasteners................ 771 
ee IE <6 0b 56.00 4500 56404055500 006-80 0044S 822 
0 665660166060 050.63 0640 0:9090604000000-088 840 
Se ME, 56.0 :4-04-6.60.6466-000640 4095 64064 006s R CR ERS 1,13 
i SP eee er rrr TTT Tear 1,354 


39. Bells, Clocks, Alarms, Batteries.............. 3,304 





The author supplements this table with an- 
other which shows the relative importance of 








1Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, 
1927. 


the various repairs in the light of estimated 
cost: 


TABLE Ill 


Combined Subheads Ranked According to Relative 
Importance of Total Estimated Cost 
Subhead Amount 
Bi. Pe SI dado ccs cceetiaa'e sav aaecawsad $ 316.80 
S. Rel OWE UTIs Vente... oc csciccscess 931.38 
BE is 6.6 oo 664.640 0505 05.044 000586608 1,187.04 
SO rere reer eT Terre ret 1,218.77 
i RE, II 5 0.5.6. 8:6,4 6 66:4:6-6.06.4-050-0 60le3.06 1,422.74 
ae ee eT eee rr errr ree 1,700.52 
TT. BOeOr COCKE GUE BlUGIGs oc sascdscccscsses 1,716.00 
EPROPS Perr rere Terr ree 2,284.00 
A SEE 504s 095410 64a 45S Sesh aaseaKeU ESSE 2,412.55 
RE CeCe SEER Te ee re ree 2,628.66 
a OR a ror rrrrr Tre ere ree 3,131.22 
Be. ORR TIA WGC UTD ooo 5. ss cess ccewesices 3,317.16 
OPI 6 6560.06 6.6505.06:30 8 40ckaseeewe 4,108.44 
SS, DPOTCiens Gna Coal BMS... ...ciccissccss 4,190.46 
RP rr errr ere ee errs Tree 4,220.64 
16. Switchboards, Switches, Fuses, Inspec- 
| SPCR CREP c rire te rerer eerie 4,565.52 
17. Toilet Bowls and Latrines.............. 5,491.86 
pe Re ra 5,950.94 
TD, “SEA BE TMC RBORIGR. 666ccc cciccccccss 6,579.00 
Oe SN 56 coe ares dees sonecnaceeeases 6 676.67 
was «MONE Ce SHE VRIVOR. 6 oc cscccscccces 7,203.78 
ae 6S OUR, TOMS, BNE TOUGC.... 66 cicccccccs 7,204.77 
ee REET eee ere eee eer 7,511.80 
24. Motors, Engines, Elevators.............. 7,729.00 
Me. “DOMOTEENTG COBEEOL <5 ici cicascaciccscs 9,402.37 
26. Mason Work, Plastering, and Painting 
ee er coer rer rr re rr Te 10,134.24 
Bs MN 56555 65-6 40:6 4h bGad 054K 59a a5 KORE 11,028.96 
We RMI: TIGOSEIGs 65kc cv vcaicesassaccsecaes 12,856.76 
i: (ME oe saronteda 44 ta swawd se nelese Vans cease 12,895.52 
Me. | MI asd oxo bie 60 05546. 046440 0S ESS ES SES 14,576.34 
es EE SN EEIOG og ciisicciiveccaecsavesns 18,742.3¢ 
32. Sash Cords, Chains, Fasteners.......... 26,052.09 
33. Bells, Clocks, Alarms, Batteries......... 26,729.36 
34. Stairways, Fire Escapes, Railings...... 27,378.00 
St AP ree errs errr 32,122.99 
Oe, (MMII, a5 0.44.44 doe 055 a OPA REUSE SECA ED 37,082.15 
EOP errr EP Tr Te rere rrr ee 50,674.06 
PEO reT Cre rer ree Tr rr Creer 67,708.35 


39. Painting 


199,021.20 





In summarizing his conclusions the author 
holds that “the distribution of school expendi- 
tures for school purposes has not reached the 
stage of development necessary for an accurate 
allocation of expenditures between eapital out- 
lay and maintenance. He concludes, however, 
that “buildings of the better type tend to cost 
less for repairs per classroom. The size of the 
building tends to influence the cost of repairs 
per classroom, the larger buildings tending to 
Buildings erected within the last 
twenty years tend to have more classrooms, to 
have higher scores, and to be of a better type. 
They tend to cost less for maintenance per 
classroom than buildings erected more than 
thirty-five years ago. 


cost less. 


“The evidence here presented seems to sub- 
stantiate the contention of those who have set 
up definite standards for school buildings that 
the larger, more adequately equipped, more 
nearly fireproof buildings are not more expen- 
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sive from the standpoint of cost of repairs per 
classroom. 


“The chances are ten to one that build- 
ings containing from twenty-one to forty 
rooms will demand less expenditure per clags- 
room for repairs than the buildings with from 
two to ten rooms. Buildings under twenty 
years of age have ten chances to one of costing 
less for repairs per classroom than buildings 
over thirty-six years old. These facts indicate 
that the path of economy lies in the direction of 
larger buildings, constructed of high-grade 
material and furnished with service equipment 
of exceptional operating efficiency. Such build- 
ings demand scientific study and skillful plan- 
ning if they are to meet to the fullest degree 
possible the needs of the educational program.” 


‘Repair Surveys and Budgets 

Mr. Schwartz takes occasion to point out the 
manner of repair surveys and budgets as fol- 
lows: “A preliminary requisition for repairs 
should be prepared in multiple by the principal 
and engineer-janitor of each building. These 
lists should be filed with the department of 
buildings two months prior to the date of the 
meeting of the board of edueation at which the 
general budget is adopted. The lists should be 
checked and supplemented by division chiefs 
and inspectors. Cost estimates should then be 
prepared for each job and summaries made for 
each building. Each job should be coded and 
classified as emerzerey, imperative, or desirable. 
As early as is practical a conference with those 
responsible for the preparation of the general 
budget should be held and the repair budget 
approved. With the budget approved the sum- 
mary of repair jobs can then be authorized and 
the. several jobs numbered. The authorized 
summary of repairs should then become the 
work program for the department of buildings 
for the ensuing year. 

“The repair budget should be set up in detail 
according to the work program determined for 
each building. The total of the maintenance 
appropriation in the general budget of the board 
of education should be distributed equitably 
over the several buildings. The distribution 
should be made in keeping with the needs of a 
particular building and the system as a whole. 
The repair ledger account for each building 
should show the amount of maintenance appro- 
priation apportioned to it. Against this appro- 
priation should be charged the work orders as 
they are issued.” 





THE CLARA BARTON SCHOOLHOUSE, WHERE CLARA BARTON, THE FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN RED 
CROSS, TAUGHT SCHOOL FROM 1852 TO 1854. 
The building was erected in 1839 and was restored and dedicated in 1921 by the school children of the state. 
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In this splendid modern building of the Maryland College for Women, at 
Lutherville, Md.—as in hundreds of other colleges and schools—walls and 


woodwork are painted with Barreled Sunlight 


Handsome 


Durable school interiors — 


painted with Barreled Sunlight 
in white or light tints— 


EPLACING either paint or 
enamel on walls or wood- 
work, Barreled Sunlight has 
long been a standard of lasting 
cleanliness and good looks. 
Three different finishes — all 
easily tinted—make this famous 
product useful throughout the 
school. 

For lavatories, stairways, 
kitchens, etc., where maximum 
light and washability are essen- 
tial, the approved finish is 
Barreled Sunlight Gloss. Its 
deeply lustrous surface is so 
smooth it washes like tile—and 
so durable that repeated wash- 
ings will not wear it away. Handsome 
as the finest enamel, it costs less and 
requires fewer coats. 


For places where less than a full 
gloss is required, the logical choice is 
Barreled Sunlight Semi-Gloss. It has 
a still softer lustre than the Gloss and 
is as easily washed. 


Reg._U. S. Pat. Off. 








Barreled Sunli ghi 


.. Clean - - 





Any part of the school interior can nave the advan- 
tages of Barreled Sunlight—in Gloss, Semi-Gloss, or 


Flat finish—white or tinted any shade 


Easy to Tint 


Barreled Sunlight, an_all-oil 
product, is easy to tint any de- 
sired shade by simply adding 
ordinary colors-in-oil. On the 
smaller jobs many painters are 
using the new Barreled 
Sunlight Tinting Col- 
ors, in handy tubes. In 
quantities of 5 gallons 
or over, Barreled Sun- 
light is tinted to order s 
at the factory, without 2 e 
extra charge. wink, 
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For the duller effect sometimes 
preferred on walls of well-lighted 
rooms, nothing is more satisfactory 
than Barreled Sunlight Flat finish. 
Extremely handsome, and washable 
too, though naturally less durable 
under washing than the Gloss or 
Semi-Gloss. 


Barreled Sunlight is so opaque, 
and so easy to apply with brush or 
spray, that it requires the minimum 
amount of labor to complete any 
given job. 

Sold in 55- and 30-gallon churn- 
equipped drums, and in cans from 
Y% pint to 5 gallons. Where more 
than one coat is required, use 
Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. 


There is a local distributor of Bar- 
reled Sunlight in all principal cities. Mail 
the coupon for further information and a 
sample pane! painted with Barreled Sunlight. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


New York—420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 


Retailed 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. | 
44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me descriptive literature and sample 
panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. I am interested 
in the finish checked here— 


Gloss ( ) Semi-Gloss (_ ) Flat ( ) 


Distributors in all principal cities. 
by over 6000 dealers 


— . SS 
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3 items of expense 
eliminated 
for all time ! 


Never-Split 


Evernu 


Everlasting Hard Rubber 


Seats 


The budgets of buildings where these handsome 
Evernu Seats are installed never include these three 
items: 


TOILET SEAT REPAIR 
REFINISHING 
REPLACEMENT 


for today’s decided trend 


toward Dubltowls in schools 


Back of the wide-spread adoption of Dubl- 
towls in schools—over 300 school systems 


in scarcely more than a year—stands * i Evernu Seats are composed entirely of Hard Rub- 
markable record of economy and better ber, molded by the patented Evernu process into one 
service. seamless, jointless, everlasting piece. The glistening 
surface — jet black or mahogany — can be easily 
cleansed with diluted alcohol. Absolutely guaran- 
teed not to warp, chip, crack or split. 


No amount of use or abuse can injure Evernu 
Seats or cause them to become shabby-looking. Yet 
their cost is remarkably reasonable. 





Dubltowls are replacing ordinary towels 
everywhere on a basis of improved service 
at lower cost. Dispensed double from the 
cabinet, they stop ‘waste by eliminating a 
second helping. One Dubltowl wipes both 
hands dry. A clean towel for everyone. 
Strong, soft, genuine kraft material; can 


be used as readily on the face as on the 
Chicago, Ill. 
hands. New York, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Evernu models for every type of 
bowl are shown in our new booklet. 
Write for it—a postcard is sufficient. 


Schools Completely Equipped 
with Evernu Seats include those at: 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Amarillo, Texas. 
Richmond, Va. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

San Antonio, Texas. 


Dubltowls are far more satisfactory to users. 
No harshness, no lint. And the kraft material 
in Dubltowls can be salvaged, baled, and sold, 
to bring a higher price than other paper towels. 


Bay West Paper Co. 
Green Bay, Wis. 





Give Dubltowls a trial in Write today for sam- 


one or two schools. Prove 
their economy and superior 
service by actual test. Dubl- 
towls are dispensed from 
cabinet illustrated or your 
present standard size equip- 
ment. Size of sheet 1034 x 
10 inches. 150 Dubltowls 
(300 sheets) per pkg. 


fess) 


42ST)UBLTOWLS 


“ONE DUBLTOWL WIPES DRY-TRY IT” 


ples, prices, and name 
of nearest jobber. Re- 
quest on your letter- 
head will bring a Bay 
West Wash-Up Kit to 
fit the door pocket of 
your auto. 





Mobile, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Shreveport, La. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Eugene, Oregon. 


Houston, Texas. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Salem, Oregon. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


The Never Split Seat Company 


Founded 1905 


Dept. 1310 


Evansville, Ind., U. S. A. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Toilet Seats in the World 
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RIGHT! 


100 % 


It would be difficult to name a 
quality—desirable or essential in 
laboratory equipment—which AIl- 
berene Stone does not possess. It 
is acid-and-alkali-proof, heat-and- 
cold-proof, non-absorbent and 
non-staining, non-pitting, non- 
scaling, smooth and cleanable. 
And it can be fabricated, without 
exposed metal, in any form of 
sink, table, fume hood, shelving, 
cabinet or tank. 


Write for the catalog showing lab- 
oratory, stair tread, shower, and sani- 
tary applications of Alberene Stone. 


ALBERENE STONE CoO. 


oC WEsT 234 St. NEw YorK CITy. 


AD 


Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Newark,.N.J., Pittsburgh. 





gis 
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HOOL OFFICIALS 


» Eos No 

—Miss Annie Laws, a former member of the 
board of education at Cincinnati, Ohio, died at a 
local hospital July 1, following an illness of eight 
weeks, 

Miss Laws was actively interested in the fields 
of education, music, and arts, and held a member- 
ship on the board of education for a number of 
years. 


—The board of education at Herington, Kansas, 
has elef&ted Mr. V. C. Kingsbury as president for a 
tenth consecutive term. Mr. Kingsbury has been a 
member of the board for the last eighteen years. 
The other members of the board are: Mr. P. H. 
Knuth, vice-president; Mr. F. M. Thompson, clerk; 
Dr. H. Marshall, F. D. Carman, and Dr. R. C. V. 
Osten. 


—Frank F. Harwi was elected president of the 
board of education at Atchison, Kans. 


—The school board at Montgomery, Minn., 
elected the following officers: President, E. E. 
Westerman; clerk, J. A. Kaisersatt; treasurer, 
Frank J. Kotek. 

—The board of education of Aurora, Mo., elected 
W. N. Burney as its president. H. P. Grammer is 
the new member of the board. 

—D. J. Beals has been reelected member of the 
Springfield, Oregon, board of education. 

—The Lions’ club of Farmville, Va., at its 
weekly luncheon entertained the members of the 
school board of Prince Edward county. 


—The school board at Crown Point, Indiana, is 
without a president. Each of the three members 
of the board, George Hershman, John H. Lehman, 
and Mrs. Avis Brown, declines the honor. 

Illinois. Richard V. Lindsey has been ap- 
pointed principal of the community high school at 
Pekin. At Genesco, Ill., James D. Warnall has been 


Znyé S =~ \ 





named the superintendent of the high school. Olive 
Statfregen has been named principal of the schools 
at Oregon. 

—Q. L. Amsler was chosen principal of the high 
school at Decatur, Georgia. 

—The Cottonwood, Idaho, school board selected 
S. A. Waters as superintendent, and Leo Provost 
as high-school principal. 

—The high school just completed at Kankakee, 
Ill., will be headed by J. E. Patton as principal. 


—W. A. Guthrie, superintendent of schools at 
ruthrie, Okla., has distinguished himself in being 
able to lead the local high-school orchestra and 
bring it to second highest place in the state. 


Mr. Harlie Garver of Union City, Ind., has 
been appointed superintendent of schools to suc- 
ceed Roy P. Wisehart, who resigned to become 
state superintendent of public instruction. Mr. 
Garver is a graduate of Hiram College and holds a 
degree given by Columbia University. 

—Mr. John J. Lee of Evart, Mich., has accepted 
a position with the state education department. 
Mr. Fred Smiley has been elected to succeed Mr. 
Lee at Evart. 

Mr. Wilson New of South Pittsburg, Tenn., has 
been elected principal of the Rule Junior High 
School at Knoxville. 

—Mr. R. 8S. Worland of Litchfield, Ill., has as- 
sumed his duties as superintendent of schools. 

—Mr. Howard K. Gauernfeind of Polo, Ill., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Mon- 
mouth. 

—Mr. C. C. Katterjohn of Boonville, Ind., has ac- 
cepted the principalship of the high school at New 
Albany. Mr. Katterjohn’s place will be taken by 
Mr. Ivor Robinson. 

—Mr. Frank W. Phillips has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Freeport, Ill., to succeed S. E. 
Raines. 

—Mr. A. J. Ratchford of Dunmore, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Shenandoah, to 
succeed J. W. Cooper. 

Mr. Philip C. Lovejoy, formerly principal of 
the high school at Mt. Clemens, Mich., has become 
assistant superintendent of schools at Hamtramck. 
Mr. Lovejoy is succeeded by Mr. Paul A. Rhemus of 
Ann Arbor. 

Mr. Frank O. Medsker of Boston, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Alexandria 
City. 














—Mr. H. J. Trainor of Crystal Falls, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lake 
Linden. 

—Mr. A. O. Grooms has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Boston, Ind. Mr. Grooms is 
a graduate of Miami College and was formerly su- 
perintendent at Covington. 

—Supt. Charles L. Poor of Traverse City, Mich., 
has been reelected for a three-year term, with a 
substantial increase in salary. 

—Mr. L. W. Dooley has been reelected superin- 
tendent of the Hibbing, Minn., high school for his 
eleventh term. 

—Mr. J. W. Kolb of Princeton, IIll., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Newman. 


—Mr. James E. Herriott, of Yates City, IIll., has 
resigned as superintendent of schools and will 
enter another line of work. 

—Mr. I. Meyer has taken up his work as super. 
intendent of schools as Savanna, III. 

—Mr. William D. Byrns, superintendent of 
schools at Iron River, Mich., for nine years, has 
resigned. 

—Miss Lulu Pickett has been appointed acting 
superintendent of schools at Superior, Wis., pend- 
ing the appointment of a permanent superintendent. 


—Mr. H. V. Church, formerly principal of the J. 
Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Ill., has been 
appointed as superintendent of the school. Mr, F. 
L. Bacon of Newtonville, Mass., has become prin- 
cipal of the school. 

—Mr. W. E. Patty of Plainview, Tex., has bee 
elected superintendent of schools at Floydada. 

—Mr. C. C. France, of Muncie, Ind., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of schools at 
Detroit. 

—Dr. 8. Monroe Graves of Wellesley, Mass., is 
completing his fourteenth year as superintendent 
of schools. During his incumbency, the schools 
have nearly doubled in attendance and several im- 
portant features have been inaugurated. Among 
these is the reorganization of the school system, 
the establishment of an ungraded class for slow 
children and a rapid-promotion class for bright 
children, summer schools, evening schools, and home 
classes. 

—Mrs. Isabel Pearson was chosen principal of 
the Fourth school at Winsted, Conn. 


—The school board of Harvard, IIl., 
William W. Meyer as superintendent. 


reelected 
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To Enforce Drinking Sanitation 


— install Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant Fountains 
in school buildings and playgrounds. Here, plenty 
of clean, fresh drinking water is needed every 


day of the year. 


Germ-laden lips cannot pass contamination to 
others, because lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle. 
The slight slant stream prevents water from fall- 
ing back upon the jet. R-S Fountains are “health 
bubblers” at all times.” 


The R-S line includes Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tains, Bath and Plumbing Fixtures, and Supplies. 
Write for illustrated catalog with prices, specifi- 
cations, and complete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


51 Fourth St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


, 


—Mr. P. W. Thies, Mr. M. Knoll, and Mr. George 
Rinhart have been reelected as members of the 
school board at Lane, S. Dak. 

—Mr. F. G. Hill has been reelected, and Mr. O. D. 
Hilde is a new member on the school board at 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

—Mr. Ralph Thompson is a new member on the 
school board at Seymour, Ind. 

—The school board of Holton, Kansas, has re- 
organized with the election of the following officers: 
President, Dr. E. W. Reed; vice-president, Mr. S. T. 
Osterhold; clerk, Mr. W. W. Schirmer. 

—Mr. L. M. Rayson and Mr. V. C. Noper have 
been unanimously reelected for three-year terms as 
members of the school board at Thief River Falls, 
Minn. 

—Mr. O. E. Bertie has been elected a member of 
the school board at Roanoke, Va., succeeding Mr. 
8. S. See. 

—Mr. Fred Skola has been elected clerk of the 
school board at Vibord, S. Dak., to sueceed Arnold 
Frederickson. 

—The school board of Almira, Washington, 
elected Lyle E. Cubbage as its chairman, and Mrs. 
Mollie D. Hyde as clerk. 

—The new members of the Galesburg, IIl., board 
of education are Mrs. Louise O’Connor, W. H. 
Pankey, and Fred Mureau. 

—James T. Montgomery, newly elected member, 
was chosen president of the board of education of 
Sedalia, Mo. 

—Mr. W. D. Vincent, who has been appointed 
state commissioner of education of Idaho, to suc- 
ceed Miss Ethel Redfield, goes to his new office 
from the superintendency of the Idaho Industrial 
Training school. In assuming the duties of the 
office, Mr. Vincent takes over a work which has 
been re-created through the splendid efforts of Miss 
Redfield, his predecessor. 

—Supt. F. M. Shelton of Springfield, Ohio, has 
been reelected for a four-year term, with a salary 
of $7,200 the first year and $7,500 the second year. 

—Dr. Charles M. Jordan, superintendent-emeritus 
of the Minneapolis, Minn., schools, has been 
“redoctored” by Tufts College. Dr. Jordan who has 
been asociated with the schools of the city for more 
than half a century, is still in active service in the 
school department. 


—Mr. John Vaughan, who has succeeded Mr. M. 
A. Nash as state superintendent of publie instruc- 
tion of Oklahoma, goes to his new position from 
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the presidency of the Oklahoma College for Women 
at Chickasha. As dean of the State Teachers’ 
College at Durant from its establishment, he con- 
tributed much to the success of that institution. 

—The board of education of Lafayette, Indiana, 
entered into contract with A. E. Highley in April. 
and in July cancelled the same again. The action 
which was prompted by two members was later 
deemed unfair and without cause, and was conse- 
quently rescinded. Mr. Highley has now been as- 
sured the full support of the board members. 

—Dr. Frank M. MeMurry, who recently retired 
as professor of education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has been appointed as director 
of the Searborough School at Scarborough, N. Y. 
Dr. MeMurry is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan and a recognized authority on education. 
Since 1898 he has been connected with Teachers 
College, where he has been a leader in the develop- 
ment of elementary education. 

The Scarborough School is a coeducational coun- 
try day school for boys and girls and has been in 
existence for the last fifteen years. It has an en- 
rollment of 300 pupils drawn from Westchester 
county as well as New York City. 

—Mr. Charles E. Varney of Rockland, Mass., 
has been reelected as head of the school system, at 
an increased salary. 

Supt. S. E. Weber of Charleston, W. Va., has 
been reelected for a third consecutive term. 

—Mr. Harry P. Cooper has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of schools at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. Cooper was formerly principal of the Seward 
School, 

—Dr. Herbert W. Lull, for 27 years superin- 
tendent of schools at Newport, R.I., has been given 
a doctorate degree by the Rhode Island College of 
Education. Dr. Lull is a graduate of Harvard 
University with the class of 1874 and is widely 
and favorably known in educational circles in the 
eastern states. 

—Dr. J. R. Jewell, director of the education de- 
partment at the University of Arkansas, has re- 
signed to become dean of the State Agricultural 
College of Oregon at Corvallis. Dr. Jewell is suc- 
ceeded by Dr. J. O. Creager of New York Univer- 
sity. Dr. Jewell has had successful experience in 
the state education department of Wyoming, as 
principal of the State Teachers’ College at Flag- 
staff, Ariz., and as a member of the faculty of the 
Arizona University. 





— 





C 92 


Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the ver- 
tical stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass 
or cup may easily be filled 
from it. 


C 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy 
vitreous China 
bowl and ver- 
tico-slant 
stream. An 
extra strong 
fountain for the 
playground. 





—Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie of New York Univer- 
sity, who has been tendered the presidency of the 
Georgia College for Women at Milledgeville, will 
continue his work at New York University as the 
head of the division which offers courses for train- 
ing administrative officers and teachers for normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges. Mr. Suhrie is chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the regional 
conference of normal-school- and _ teachers’-college 
officers and teachers held annually in April, in New 
York City. 

—The Colorado State Teachers’ College at 
Greeley, has established a department of freshman 
studies which will be in charge of Dr. Clare B. 
Cornell, formerly professor of educational adminis- 
tration and a member of the college faculty. 


The work of the department will be mainly the 
selection, classification, and direction of studies 
for freshmen students, and will be largely in the 
form of vocational-guidance work. It will call 
largely for personnel work in which Dr. Cornell is 
a leader ‘and an expert. 


—Dr. Augustus S. Downing, formerly deputy 
commissioner of education for New York state, re 
tired from schoolwork on September 1, after com- 
pleting a half century of service. Other offices 
which Dr. Downing filled with credit were director 
of elementary education, director of higher educa- 
tion, and professional education. Dr. Downing is 
succeeded by Dr. James Sullivan, formerly assistant 
commissioner in charge of higher and professional 
education. 


—Dr. Henry G. Williams has been appointed as 
president of Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio. 
Dr. Williams was formerly superintendent of 
schools at Marietta. 


—Mr. Roy Noteware, formerly superintendent of 
schools of Wexford county, has been appointed as- 
sistant state superintendent of public instruction 
of Michigan. 


—Among the new positions created by the school 
board of Lynn, Mass., are S. E. Burr to the office of 
director of research and guidance; Miss Alice 
Hughes to be supervisor of the grades; and R. W. 
Babb to be assistant superintendent in charge of 
business affairs. 

—The school board at East Grand Forks, Minn., 
has elected Mr. R. L. Douglass president, Mr. F. 
R. Johnson, secretary, and Mr. Thomas Powers, 
treasurer. 
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JACKSON GRADE SCHOOL 
DAYTON - OHIO. 


When choosing water closets 
for your school, remember 
that their flush valves are 
machines, subject to more 
abuse than any other mechan- 
ism in the building! 


How well Haas Flush Valves 
withstand the constant stress 
and strain is evidenced by the 
fact that many of the original 
Haas installations, made more 
than thirty years ago, are still 
in daily use! 


More important still, they 
have been rendering service 
all these years with an up- 
keep cost so slight as to be 
negligible. 


Month after month goes by, 
and never a toilet closed down 
for repairs in the school that’s 
Haas equipped. Think what 
this means in terms of good 
health and efficiency! 





WILKINSBURG HIGH SCHOOL 
WILKINS BURG, PA 


Dayton 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL ne 5. 
WEST HOBOKEN, NJ. 


WATER 
CLOSETS 

















GREENFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Haas Flush Valves have no complicated 
mechanisms, no small ports to clog, no 
needle-point adjustments, no metal-to-metal 
contacts that cause rapid wear. They are in- 
ternally self-cleansing in all waters. Afford 


instant adjustment and positive control of 
flow and after-fill. 





CANTON OHIO. 


PHILIP HAAS COMPANY 


Guaranteed 


five years. 






ot 


U.S. 





GRANT SCHOOL 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


ESTABLISHED 1896 





Catalogue Sent to School Officials and Architects Upon Request 





SIMMS SCHOOL 
HUNTINGTON W.VA. 


Simplicity is the secret of the 
long life of Haas Flush Valves. 
They have no needle-point ad- 
justments, nor metal-to-metal 
contacts to wear loose or cut 
through one another. 


Replacement parts for any 
Haas valve ever made can, 
however, be had promptly at 
any time, should the need 
arise. 


Haas Water Closets are of the 
same high quality and excel- 
lent design as Haas Flush 
Valves. For new buildings, we 
recommend the installation of 
complete Haas equipment. In 
older schools, however, Haas 
Flush Valves can be profitably 
substituted for the valves 
originally supplied on virtu- 
ally any make of toilet. 


There is undoubtedly a Haas 
installation near you. Let us 
tell you where to see it — 
now! 


on 
C.M.SCHWAB INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
HOMESTEAD. PA. 






Ohio 
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Investigate the advantages and economies o09pn BEAVER BLACKBOARD 


BEAVER ret* BLACKBOARD 
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—Mr. Jesse L. Ward, the retiring school super- 
intendent of Bucyrus, Ohio, has issued a statement 
in which he makes the following remarks: 

“For the savage and venomous attacks of a few 
who have dogged my footsteps practically during 
the whole of my residence here, and the additional 
worries and nervous strain that they added to those 
which naturally accompany the responsibilities of 
school administration, I am confident the commu- 
nity as a whole did not approve, for on the part of 
the great majority I have seen the manifestation of 
the finest spirit of sympathetic cooperation, good 
will and the desire for fair play.” 

—Mr. Henry W. Foster, superintendent of schools 
in South Orange, N.J., recently retired under the 
state pension law. Mr. Foster has been succeeded 
by Mr. John H. Bosshart, who was formerly prin- 
cipal of the high school. 

—Mr. John A. McDowell, superintendent of 
schools of Ashland, Ohio, retired on September 1. 
Mr. McDowell had completed 57 years of service in 
the schools. 

—tThe salary of State Commissioner A. B. Mere- 
dith of Connecticut has been fixed at $12,000. 


—Mr. Roy F. Hannum, formerly principal of the 
high school at Ottumwa, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of the school system, succeeding H. 
E. Blackmar. Mr. Frank W. Douma succeeds Mr. 
Hannum as principal of the high school. 

—The teaching staff of the Bethlehem, Pa., 
schools presented the superintendent, William H. 
Weiss, with a basket of roses and a desk set, on 
the occasion of his fiftieth birthday. 

—Mr. Frederick E. Downes, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Harrisburg, Pa., has accepted 
the position of superintendent of Beckley College, 
Harrisburg. Mr. Downes was for the last four 
years district manager of the Hockenberry system. 

—Miss Lillian Wallace, retiring principal of the 
McIntyre School, Philadelphia, was recently guest 





for new schools or replacing old worn out blackboards 


AKE a thorough examination of Beaver Blackboard and you will find 
that it incorporates every requisite of a correct writing surface for the 
school. The surface is of a soft even tone with just the right texture to 

take chalk with sharp contrast. It erases and cleans easily too, and will stand 
years longer than most surfaces without graying or becoming shiny. And 
because the surface will not pit, chip, or crack and is backed up with 5 ply 


Genuine Beaver Board famous for strength and 
permanence, Beaver Blackboard will last as long 
as the building itself. 


The superior surface and durability of Beaver 
Blackboard do not conclude its advantages. The 
first cost, shipping expense, and a cost 
are surprisingly low. It comes in large, sturdy 
panels 3, 3%, and 4 feet wide and from 6 to 16 
feet long—larger and lighter than slate or heavy 
composition boards. One man can quickly apply 
it with a worth while saving in time and labor— 
in new work or right over the old blackboard, 
brick, plaster, or wood. 


Some of the finest schools the country over are 
equipped with Beaver Blackboard where its ex- 
cellent service and economy have won endorse- 
ment of school authorities, teachers, and archi- 





SAMPLES AND FOLDERS 


Samples will prove its 
lightness, toughness, and 
fine writing surface. The 
folder ‘“‘Better Blackboards” 
will tell you more about its 
advantages. 





tects. 


Write for them now, no 
obligation. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK ATLANTA - 


CHICAGO 


. KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 


UUDUREDOUSCDGANDODGOS GHESUPESSCY ODODERDORDOUES DE DOTOR? PUNE DREDESDRALADOTTED EOL 
TWO COLORS ~BLACK AND GREEN 


of honor at a dinner given at a local hotel by 
eighteen principals in Dist. No. 5. Miss Wallace 
had been in educational work since 1874 and had 
served as principal since 1877. 

—Mr. J. F. Derr, principal and superintendent 
of schools of Tamaqua, Pa., for forty years, was a 
guest of honor at a testimonial dinner given by 
the school directors and school-teachers of Tama- 
qua. Mr. Derr was presented with a gold watch 
and chain. Mr. F. G. Horner, formerly principal 
of the high school, succeeds Mr. Derr as_ super- 
intendent. 

—Mr. J. W. Cooper, superintendent of schools 
at Shenandoah, Pa., died in June, at the age of 
69. Supt. Cooper had been associated with the 
schools for 34 years. 

—Dr. John Griffin, a retired superintendent of 
schools of New York City, died on September 3, 
after a long illness. He was 81 years old. Dr. 
Griffin served as a member of the Brooklyn board 
of education for ten years. In 1900 he was elected 
a district superintendent in which position he 
served for seventeen years. Upon his retirement in 
1917, Dr. Griffin was given a testimonial banquet 
by the teachers, principals, and members of the 
local school boards of the city. 

—Supt. Harry D. Kies of Mankato, Minn., has 
entered upon his fifth year as head of the school 
system. 

—Mr. Frank B. Gilbert, who retired as deputy 
state commissioner of education of New York state 
in 1926, died suddenly at his home in East Scho- 
dack, on Sunday, August 28. Mr. Gilbert was 60 
years old. 

Mr. Gilbert received his education in Hamilton 
College and was admitted to the New York bar in 
1892. In 1893 he began his service with the state, 
when he became associated with the statutory re- 
vision committee. In 1901 he was appointed by 
the legislature to draft legislative bills, and later 
became state law librarian upon the organization 
of the drafting commission. Here he served until 
1908 when he became chief counsel for the state 
education department, being promoted from time 
to time until he became deputy commissioner in 
1919. He became acting commissioner in January, 
1921, upon the retirement of Dr. Finley. In 1926 
Mr. Gilbert retired from school activities to devote 
his entire time to the writing of law books. 

—Mr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, president of. the 
University of the State of New York, has been 
awarded the Butler medal for conspicuous at- 





tainments in educational theory and administra- 
tion. The medal was given to Mr. Graves in recog- 
nition of his having attained the attitude of a real 
student and of having made distinct contributions 
to education in the ten books he has written. He 
has been instrumental in having enacted basic state 
legislation for the better support of the public 
schools of the state and he has administered the 
state education department with due regard for 
technical efficiency and the highest professional 
considerations. 

—Supt. W. M. Pierce of Ridgway, Pa., has been 
elected president of the central convention district 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
Supt. Pierce is a graduate of Fort Edward Col- 
legiate Institute, of the Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Grove City College, and Harvard University. 
He has been connected with the schools of Ridg- 
way for the past 29 years. 

—Mr. John W. Harbeson. dean of the Pasadena, 
Calif., junior college, has been elected principal of 
Pasadena. High School and Junior College. 

—Mr. Emmett Clark, formerly principal of the 
Kauffman Junior High School, Pomona, Calif., has 
been elected superintendent of the Pomona school 
system. 

—Mr.' Ward W. Leis, formerly principal of the 
Ellen grammar school at Covina, Calif., has been 
elected district superintendent at Fontana. 

—The California State Education Department 
has announced the appointment of nine division 
chiefs as a result of the reorganization of the de- 
partment by legislative énactment. The heads of 
the department are as follows: Division of rural 
education, Miss Helen Heffernan, now commissioner 
of secondary education; division of city secondary 
schools, Nicholas Ricciardi, now commissioner of 
secondary education; division of adult education, 
Ethel Richardson; division of health and physical 
education, Mr. N. P. Neilson; division of research 
and statistics, W. E. Morgan; division of special 
education, Anita Muhl, M.D., San Diego; division 
of schoolhouse planning, Andrew B. Hill, assistant 
superintendent of schools, San Diego; division of 
teacher-training and certification, Evelyn A. Clem- 
ent, librarian, Mr. Milton Ferguson, state librarian. 

—Mr. Edwin C. Broome of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
received a personal gift of $5,000 from Thomas L. 
Mitten of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
as an evidence of his continued interest in the work 
of this executive. 

(Concluded on Page 120) 
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The Public Service 


Paper Towel 


is BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL for 
your washrooms, for these reasons: 


ADE of specially selected paper 
pulp, this towel is firm, yet soft and 


absorbent when moist; it is almost 
cloth-like. One or two will dry the hands 
perfectly; they are economical. 


The “hem” or doubled lower edge of the 
towel prevents wet hands from tearing it in 
withdrawing from the cabinet—this makes 
it convenient and precludes wastage from 


torn towels. No other make of paper towel 
has this “hem.” 

The PUBLIC SERVICE cabinet which is 
furnished with these towels has no mechan- 
ism whatever, thus is never out of order. The 
towels pass out through a slot, one at a time, 
each pulling out the edge of another into 
position for grasping. The system prevents 
wastefulness and aids economy. 


Full information, including samples of cabinets 
and towels, and address of your nearest supplier, 
gladly sent on request 


National Paper Products Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 


Public Service 
PAPER TOWELS 
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A Superb Cabinet 


with Perfect Toilet Tissue 


the perfect NO-WASTE toilet tissue, 

buyers will find a combination leaving 
nothing more to be desired, either in clean- 
liness and beauty or in economy. 

The new cabinet is of steel with porcelain 
finish. The steel insures endless durability 
and freedom from breakage. The beautiful 
porcelain finish cannot be written on nor 
defaced. A damp cloth cleans off dust and 
dirt in a jiffy. The cabinet has no mechanism 
and can’t get out of order. The paper is 
drawn out through a slot in double sheets, 
with just enough resistance to compel econ- 
omy. The cabinet can be locked to prevent 
pilfering. The price is very reasonable. 

NO-WASTE tissue is a perfectly clean 

and sanitary paper, made 

from selected paper pulp. 

It is remarkably soft 

| and absorbent, yet firm; 

we}! will not tear. It is preferred 

as by thousands of users. 


Efficient and economical. 


NO-WASTE 
TOILET TISSUE 


Distributed by leading wholesalers in all 
principal cities. Details and name of nearest 
distributor will be mailed on request. 


I: THE NEW NO-WASTE cabinet, with 


National Paper Products Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
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A SHELDON CHEMISTRY TABLE 


Accommodating Sixteen St 







No. 1000 
Four-Class 
Chemistry Table 





(Concluded from Page 118) 
Supt. S. O. Rorem of Lebanon, Pa., has been 
given a $500 increase in salary. 

—Supt. S. E. Weber of Charleston, W. Va., has 
been reelected, with an increased salary of $7,500. 
Mr. Weber has completed his third consecutive term 
as superintendent. 

—Mr. Thomas J. George, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Carnegie, Pa., was recently honored 
when a bronze bust of Mr. George was unveiled in 
the Carnegie High School. The bust was the gift 
of the high-school alumni to the high school and 
citizens of the community. 

—Mr. W. H. Morton, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Beatrice, Nebr., has accepted a position 
in the department of education of the state univer- 
sity at Lincoln. In his new position, Mr. Morton 
will be director of teacher-training work and will 
act as principal of the teacher-college high school. 

—Mr. F. P. Buck will serve as superintendent of 
schools at St. Johns, Mich. 

—Mr. Edward N. Dietrich of Geneva, Ohio, suc- 
ceeds Jesse L. Ward as superintendent of schools 
at Bucyrus, Ohio, at a salary of $7,500 per year. 
Mr. Charles F. Miller, state superintendent of 
schools of Indiana, has accepted the city super- 
intendency at Indianapolis, succeeding Mr. E. U. 
Graff. 

—Mr. H. M. Leinbaugh has been reelected super- 
intendent of the high school at Lewiston, III. 


—Mr. E. D. Bloom, for the past three years at 
Twin Falls, Idaho, has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Kemmerer, Wyo., at a salary of 
$4,200. 

—Mr. J. M. McDonald, who for the last four 
years was head of the Kemmerer, Wyo., schools, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Pocatello, 
Idaho, for a two-year period, with a salary of 
$5,300. Mr. McDonald is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and the University of Cali- 
fornia, and holds a number of degrees given by the 
former institution. 

—Supt. J. R. Cougill of Chariten, lowa, has been 
unanimously reelected for a period of three years, 
at a salary of $3,900, or an increase of $300 per 
year. 

—Mr. E. D. Harms of Augusta, Kansas, has ac- 
cepted the principalship at Wellington. 


—Mr. Murray M. Gilkeson has been elected as 
principal of the high school at Augusta, Kansas, 








—Supt. F. M. Shelton of Springfield, Ohio, has 
been reelected for a term of four years, at a salary 
of $7,200 the first year, and $7,500 thereafter. 

—Dr. Frank P. Graves, state commissioner of 
education of New York, recently made a tour of 
the English schools and universities on the Con- 
tinent. 

—Supt. Harold T. Lowe of North Providence, R. 
I., has been reelected at a salary of $3,400 a year, 
or an increase of $150. 

The administrative division of the St. Louis 
schools has created the position of assistant in the 
division of personnel, with a salary of $3,000 the 
first year, $3,240 the second year, $3,480 the third 
year, $3,720 the fourth year, $3,960 the fifth year, 
$4,200 the sixth year, and $4,400 the seventh year. 

—-New Rochelle, New York, has achieved distinc- 
tion in the development of an educational and com- 
munity personality which has been attributed to 
the remarkable leadership of Mr. Albert Leonard, 
who has been the superintendent of its school sys- 
tem for the last twenty years. Of the many tributes 
paid Mr. Leonard none was more significant than 
that of Mayor Badeau, when he says: “Mr. Leonard 
always has been most devoted to all that pertains 
to the schools. No detail of the educational sys- 
tem has been so slight that it has received less 
than his best thought. He has set an example of 
enthusiasm and high-mindedness which has inspired 
the teachers, and he has carried courtesy and dig- 
nity with him wherever he has gone. While Dr. 
Leonard has been with us, the school system has 
expanded almost beyond belief and the educational 
standard has been raised until today one of our 
proudest boasts is of the efficiency of the schools. 
Much of the progress made must be attributed to 
Dr. Leonard’s personal efforts, wise counsel, and 
sincere desire to see the New Rochelle schools rank 
among the best.” 

—NMr. S. W. Gentry, formerly of Princeton,.W. 
Va., has been appointed superintendent of schools 
at Walnut Ridge, Ark., to succeed Mr. Henry H. 
Hill. Mr. Hill has resigned for a year of graduate 
work at Columbia as a fellow of the general edu- 
cation board. 

Mr. Willis M. Brewer and Mrs. Ruth C. Mace- 
Adams, president and secretary, respectively, of 
the board of education at Pontiac, Mich., for the 
past five years, voluntarily retired from member- 
ship at the expiration of their terms this summer. 
Mr. E. F. Oberlin and Mr. John F. Stewart were 
elected their successors. 





udents! 


HE Sheldon No. 1000 
table provides private 
lockers for four classes of 
four students each. Two extra 
drawers are for general pur- 
pose or night-school students. 
The two large upper drawers 
allow storage of much appa- 
ratus in a systematic manner. 


Sheldon Engineers will plan 
for you the most modern 
teaching efficiency _ possible. 
They will submit free furni- 
ture floor plan drawings with- 
out obligation. Ask about this 
free service before your build- 
ing plans progress too far be- 
cause most of our tables re- 
quire gas, water, electricity, 
and drainage for which pro- 
visions must be made in the 
original plans. 


New free 168-page catalog, generously ulus- 
trated, mailed on request. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Muskegon, Mich., U. S. A. 


Scientific Furniture — Scientifically Built 





At a meeting for the reorganization of the board, 
Mr. Otto Sachse was elected president; Mr. Albert 
Weber, vice-president; Mr. Coe C. Tillson, secre- 
tary; and Mr. John F. Stewart, treasurer. 


CHATS DURING RECESS 

Under the heading “A Booby School Board” the 
Rock Island, Illinois, Argus says: “Indiana has 
more than its share of freaks, but the booby prize 
must be awarded to the members of the school 
board of Jeffersonville. This is the board that re- 
fused some time ago to let a little girl come to 
school because she wore knickers. The board lost 
out in this matter, and is now suing the child, her 
mother, lawyer, and bondsmen for a total of $5,600, 
being joined in these legal proceedings by the 
teachers of the school. They complain that the 
school authorities have been exposed to public ridi- 
cule, and that the school has been demoralized in 
consequence, All of which goes to prove that the 
electorate ought to be most careful whom it places 
on school. boards—particularly in Indisia. Mem- 
bers of such boards who have so little intelligence 
as to attempt to bar a little girl of 9 years from 
school because she wears knickers can expect little 
else but public ridicule. This particular board must 
crave publicity.” 


Newspaper Item: A law passed by the last 
Illinois state legislature says that a school teacher 
shall not be employed to teach in the same school 
for longer than three years. This is going to be 
pretty tough on some of the sisters, cousins, and 
aunts, who are given jobs by their relatives on the 
school boards. 


—One hundred new playgrounds were established 
the past summer by the board of education of New 
York City, making a total of 307 locations main- 
tained by the schools of the city for play and 
recreation. 

—In stimulating an interest in the school-board 
election of Butte, Montana, a citizens’ committee 
issued a statement in which the following policy 
is laid down: “We maintain that this is not a 
party issue; our candidates listed on ballots be- 
longing to this or that party; school elections and 
school management are separate and apart from 
city and county affairs in this regard; that th¢s 
separation was the result of mighty good judgment 
on the part of those who originated it, and we will 
endeavor to keep it separate.” 
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Indiana Theatre, Indianapolis, Indiana 


HOCKADAYED-—to Insure Its | 
Lasting Beauty 


N the lobby of Indiana’s finest theater, the ornate 
plastering and polychroming stands as an unriv- | 
alled example of a newly elaborated art. Hockaday 
| Paint, wisely selected as a priming coat, protects the 
| huge outlay for walls and ceilings, and assures the 
. preservation of the theater’s beauty. 

















, Hockaday is wall insurance,— one coat prevents 
; air-checking, suction and lime burning. 


: “The HOCKADAY, Inc. 
WAL 1823-1829 CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
1 The Hockaday Co. of San Francisco Los Angeles Hockaday Co. D. E. Fryer & Co., Seattle 


of u lity 206 Ninth St., San Francisco, Cal. 420 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. Tacoma, Spokane and Portland 
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Why Drain Pipe Fails 


a 


The beakers in this photograph all contain 
Nitric Acid of the same strength and temper- 
ature, and its action is apparent, except on 
(Time of action two 


the Duriron sample. 
minutes. ) 


Test on Duriron, immersed in Nitric Acid 
for one hundred and twenty days, showed a 


loss of 7/1000’s of 1%. With other acids, in 


varying degrees, the results are similar. 





The first cost of Duriron drain pipe is higher 
than other materials but the first cost is the last. 


This, plus protection to building from de- 
structive leaking acid wastes, is why over a 


thousand high schools and colleges have in- 


Duriron is produced only 


stalled Duriron acid-proof drain pipe from the 
laboratories. Duriron is installed the same and 
as easily as extra heavy cast iron soil pipe 
and passes all plumbing codes. 


zm DUR IRON Company 


DAYTON -OHIO 





THE ST. CLOUD CONTRACT PLAN OF 
WORK 


Supt. R. H. Brown of St. Cloud, Minn., has 
worked out a special scheme of classwork based 
on the “contract” used in the Dalton plan of in- 
dividual instruction. The plan is cooperative in 
nature since it takes into account the teacher, the 
pupil, and the home environment. Under the plan, 
the objective is stated in the plan of study or 
work and a statement is given of the reason and 
value of the unit of work involved. Opportunity 
is afforded for the assignment of problems or 
projects that may be brought to the attention of 
the instructor by the class or by individual pupils. 
Opportunity is also given for tying up the home 
and home environment with the subject, and em- 
phasis is placed on the necessity of making the 
subject the topic of conversation in the home so 
that the experiences of the family may be brought 
in for discussion in broadening the experiences of 
the pupils. ; ; s 

In describing the plan and its operation, Supt. 
Brown points out that it has a twofold purpose: 
It represents a statement of what the pupil may 
receive for his work; it offers a statement of the 
teacher’s objective of the work involved; and last- 
ly, it involves a statement to the home whereby 
the home environment may be tied up with the 
work of the pupils. 

“During the past year,” said Mr. Brown, “the 
greatest emphasis was placed upon the statement 
to the pupil, as to what should be required of him 
in order to obtain a certain grade. Undoubtedly, 
in many cases, this has led to the idea of working 
for marks only. The reaction was expected but 
without apprehension. While it is desired that 
students work and get out of their subjects things 
worth while to them in their life experience, yet 
this can be brought about only when there becomes 
a felt need on the part of the student of the sub- 
ject matter. 

“Toward the end of the last year, an attempt was 
made to emphasize the second phase of the plan, 
namely, the part affecting the teacher. After a 
selection of a unit of work had been made, the 
teacher asked himself or herself this question: 
Why am I teaching this unit of work? Unless there 
is a definite reason for teaching a unit of work on 
the part of the teacher, this unit as far as the 
teacher is concerned has no place in the schools. 
The objective which is stated in the plan of work 


‘8 a statement of the reason as well as the value 
of this unit of work in relationship to child life. 
If problems or projects are possible in relation- 
ship to the unit of work these should be stated in 
the plan. 

“In asking the home to cooperate with the school, 
there is an opportunity for home problems to be 
stated. If experiments are to be performed either 
in the regular class period or otherwise, there 
should be a statement made concerning these. One 
of the most valuable helps in the plan of work is 
the suggestion which the forethought of the teacher 
will incorporate in the plan such as a suggestion 
of how to study, a suggestion for turning in writ- 
ten work, and a suggestion for attacking research 
problems. The assignment from the textbook 
should be stated carefully; the library »eferences 
should be divided into parts. 

“The grading of the student’s work brings in 
teachers’ judgment and involves his whole work 
whether we think of him as the student reciting, 
the student doing research work, or doing written 
work. The teacher should be careful in analyzing 
the fundamentals involved in any unit of work as 
the basis for grading. 

“Much work can be done by each individual in 
his or her particular field to obtain standards by 
which to give a grading of C. For a grade above 
B, the work should be above the average and should 
show a broader experience in relation to the unit 
of work as a whole, as well as a broader knowledge 
of the fundamental principles and their application. 
For a grade of A there must be superior work with 
broad application to the principles involved in the 
unit of work. 


“The third phase of the plan is that of tying up 
the home and home environment with the subject. 
This is the most difficult part of the whole plan and 
should draw forth both favorable and unfavorable 
comments on the plan. An important feature of 
the plan is how to make the subject the topic of 
conversation in the home so that the experiences of 
the older members of the family may be brought in 
for a general discussion in order to broaden the 
experience of the students. It should be possible 
to obtain from the various publishing houses a 
preannouncement statement of the articles appear- 
ing in the magazines from month to month. These 
announcements may be placed on the bulletin board 
in the library and used by the teachers in stimu- 
lating home reading and home discussion. Every 


topic of the day can be made of value in this 
particular form of work. The problem of linking 
up the home with the school will be found one of 
the most difficult to solve. Though parents are 
willing to cooperate, it is a matter that should be 
handled with considerable care. <A brief outline of 
the topics in each contract is as follows: 

Unit of work 

Period of time 

General objectives 

Specific objectives 

Problems, general and specific 

Home problems 

Experiments 

Suggestions to students 

Textbook assignments 

Library references, general and optional 

Grading C grade, B grade, and A grade 

Home interests 

Topics in current magazines 

Topics of general interest with suggestions for stim- 

ulating interest 

Books of fiction pertaining to the work 

Reference books 

New books involving questions on the work 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


—The school board of Tulsa, Oklahoma, denied 
the local law school permission to use the high 
school for night classes. Complaints made during 
the last year that classrooms were left in untidy 
condition by the law-school students caused the 
board to take the action. It was said that cigaret 
butts, peanut shells and waste paper were carelessly 
thrown about the floors by the students. 


—The teachers of Minneapolis, Minn., have 
decided to renew their fight for salary increases. 
Miss Florence Fish, publicity representative, and 
John A. Wilson, chairman of the salary committee 
of teachers’ organization, argued that the Minne- 
apolis scale is lower than in other cities, and that 
teachers are going elsewhere because of the sched- 
ule here. The average income of other wage earners 
is higher than for teachers, in spite of high educa- 
tional requisites for teachers. 


—Baltimore, Md. A division of maintenance and 
operation was established in April, 1927, which 
is under the direction of Mr. Charles A. Mohr, 
formerly superintendent of construction for the 
public improvement association. The latter asso- 
ciation is a public body in charge of municipal 
building problems, including schoolhouses and 
public works. 
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SCIENCE ROOM, HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
KEWAUNEE LINCOLN LABORATORY DESKS. y 
I P , ' C t 

; These new Lincoln Science Desks are solving the problem of 

n many schools—that of increasing the pupil capacity of present build- 

: ings. We guarantee them to do that—as well as offering many other 

; advantages. 

: Many Other Advantages 


f With the Kewaunee Lincoln Desk, no lecture room is required. 
All students face the instructor while doing all the work in one place. 


The instructor may give demonstrations or hold class recitations 
in the same room with the experimental work. 





‘No definite periods need be set for demonstration and laboratory 


Y 
work. Science Desk No. 8030 

The desk permits the instructor to give a lecture, demonstration, 12 ft. 2 in. by 6 ft. 9 in. by 33 in. high. Top of narrow birch 
or discuss any difficult phase of the experiment during the laboratory strips, matched, glued, and dressed. Cabinet of selected oak. 
period. 


With equal ease a demonstration can be stopped by the instructor 
at any time and the students permitted to follow out individual 
laboratory experiments. 


Where the science work of the entire school does not cover the 
entire period of the school day, the desk can be used as a regular 
classroom desk. This avoids vacant rooms and helps to cut down 
the cost per room in new buildings. 





d 
h Used in the Lincoin School 
“ : é' , 1 a . 
y These desks are used in the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
e New York City, New York; University High Schools at Ann Arbor 
t and Iowa City, and in other prominent schools, where the highest 
y educational standards are desired. 

Before you make plans for future laboratory equipment, ask us 
e for our catalog of Lincoln Science Desks. 
d 
Co: 
: ° e 
- LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
: C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 

101 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 

d CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
h 25 E. JACKSON BLVD. DISTRIBUTORS 70 FIFTH AVENUE 
P, Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock Denver 
e Lincoln, Nebr. Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City Los Angeles 
)- Jackson, Miss. New Orleans Phoenix Philadelphia Greensboro, N. C. 


I El Paso Salt Lake City Portland, Ore. Des Moines San Francisco Science Desk No. 7059 
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Friday Night 


You Don’t Need to 
Wait Till Vacation Time! 


Over the week end you can now 
free your students from the 
handicap of scarred, cut-up desks. 


Cut-up, scratched desk tops put classes under a handi- 
cap. They can’t write well on such uneven surfaces— 
the cuts, digs, scars, and scratches take their minds 
from study. Are you going to let your students suffer 
under these handicaps until vacation time comes 
around? 


Don’t wait—do it now! Let the Clarke Vacuum Port- 
able Sander completely refinish—make new—120 to 
200 of those battle-scarred desk-tops a day. Without 
any dust, too. The varnishing man can follow close 
behind the CLARKE. Varnish dries over Sunday. 
Monday morning — shining, smooth desk-tops await 
your classes. 


Then there are other uses. Put the CLARKE to re- 
finishing floors—in the halls, in the gymnasium—any- 
where there is work to be done. Attach it to any ordi- 
nary light socket. You will be amazed by the 800 to 1,600 
square feet. of velvet-smooth flooring turned out ina day. 
Many schools use the CLARKE for their Manual 
Training departments, just to teach the classes the 
modern industrial way of sanding and refinishing. 
Classes use this versatile Sander on jobs that range 
from the toughest of quick-cutting to the most delicate 
of cabinet finishing. Weighing only 22 lbs., the port- 
able CLARKE does not tax their strength. 





Find out how the CLARKE can doubly serve you—as 
an instructional machine for the Manual Training de- 
partment—as a big factor in cutting down your main- 
tenance costs. Write us for particulars—no obligation 
whatsoever to you. 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 
Dept. G-10, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, Ill. 


POWERFUL —- FAST CUTTING 


- 


GBec8 Maay 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CoO., 
Dept. G-10, 3821 Cortland Street, Chicago, III. 


Please send, without obligating me, complete information 
regarding the Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander. 


Name 


Monday Morning 



















What Does Cleaning 
Really Cost? 


You will get pretty vague answers when you 
start after the low down facts. 





What does your standard of cleanliness cost, 
measured in labor—in electric current —in 
cleaning apparatus—in brooms—in time? 





If you are using brooms, are you not wasting 
both time and labor? If your cleaner is in 
the basement, how much high-priced energy 
is being eaten up by friction in long lines of 

piping and hose? 















Are you paying for much more time, for more 
‘juice,’ and for more expensive apparatus 
than the job demands? 








School board members and managers cannot 
side-step these questions; they mean too 
much in health as well as money. Most of 

them are trying very earnestly to find the 

right answers to them. 















We want to help you—provided your standard 
of cleanliness is high enough. The more you 
demand the bigger the saving we can show 
you. 









The Super Service is a cleaner especially de- 
signed for school use. To be of value—or 
interest—to you, it must do better work at 
much lower cost than any other cleaner now 
known to you. Investigate—write us today. 











The Super Service 
Company 


820 Lafayette Street 








Toledo, Ohio. 
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No. 1205—Chemistry 
and Physics Instructor’s Table. 


Large storage space makes it popular and practical 
for both Chemistry and Physics at the same time. 
Oak table with top of acid-proofed Birch or Soap- 
stone. Reagent space close at hand. Two com- 
partments at rear for tubing, etc. Free access to 
plumbing through door at end. Supports and 10” 
hood removable. Soapstone sink. 
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OR more than a generation Peterson Furniture has been 


going into the nation’s leading educational institutions. 


Much of the Peterson equipment installed twenty and more 


years ago is still in active service, bearing witness to the pains- 


taking care in workmanship and selection of materials which 


has always typified these products. With all due credit to the 


beauty of design and finish, it is the built-in sturdiness which 


has made Peterson Laboratory and Library Equipment in- 


creasingly popular. 


Write for catalogues 


14 N—Laboratory Equipment 


15 N— Library Equipment 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF GUARANTEED LABORATORY AND LIBRARY FURNITURE. 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVENUE 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 

W. 8. Deffenbaugh, chief of the city-school divi- 
sion, of the U. S. Bureau of education, just com- 
pleted a study on recent movements in city-school 
systems of interest to school-administrative offices. 
It will be published in the Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation. 

Among the various items discussed are recent 
movements in the improvement of teachers in serv- 
ice, sabbatical leaves, teachers’ councils, visiting 
teachers, publicity, the all-year school, individual 
instruction, ete. 

An experiment in individualizing instruction 
from the board of education of Montclair, N. J., is 
of interest. The experiment was made to deter- 


mine the relative effectiveness in arithmetic and 
spelling between the more formal, traditional 


method and one adapted to individual differences 
and personal needs. The one is described as the 
formal method and was used for a period of four 
months, and the other is described as the self- 
directed method and was used for three months. 
In each the personnel of the class was the same and 
was under the same teacher. The Stanford achieve- 
ment test was used as a criterion to evaluate the 
results of the experiment. It was found that much 
greater gain had been made under the self-directed 
plan. 

Some of the conclusions reached regarding the 
self-directed or individual method were: 

1. The interest of the children in the work was 
largely spontaneous. They felt a keen need for 
further knowledge. They eagerly applied them- 
selves to the work. They asked for more books 
to read and asked for more work in arithmetic. 

2. The success of each child received recognition, 
often in graphic form. One of the greatest motives 
for further effort, for adults as well as children, is 
the satisfaction of accomplishing a given task suc- 
cessfully. 

3. A difficulty met was a challenge to each 
child to think, independently, or cooperatively with 
a self-selected group. Often his approach to the 
teacher was an inquiry if his original method of 
solution was correct. 

4. Each child was actively making an effort dur- 
ing a much longer proportion of the time than 
under the more formal, traditional plan of instruc- 
tion. 


Office and Factory 


5. In the discussion of the results and methods 
of others the pupils were learning to weigh advan- 
tages and disadvantages and te come to the con- 
clusion of a judgment. Thus they were helping to 
determine their own methods of study; and they 
were frankly criticizing each other. 

6. Anyone who is having the experience of such 
frequent discussion of his methods and results, free 
and frank and yet under the kindly control of the 
teacher, is developing an attitude that will enable 
him to face adverse criticism more intelligently. 

7. It is only fair to all children to let each 
progress at his own rate. 

8. With the greater variety of opportunity for 
each individual more abilities have the chance for 
expression. 

9. In individualizing instruction there is always 
the query: Is not real social intercourse elimi- 
nated entirely? In this experiment actual social 
intercourse and cooperation occurred to a far 
greater extent than under the formal classroom 
procedure. 

10. The degree of achievement was greate: mnder 
the self-directed than under the formal procedure. 


District of Columbia School-Supplies Delivery 

The new plan for the purchase and delivery of 
school supplies, established in the District of Co- 
lumbia this year, has worked satisfactorily. All 
schools had their necessary textbooks, equipment, 
and supplies on hand before the opening day of the 
school year. 

Under the details of this plan, advertising for 
bids was put out in the winter and general con- 
tracts awarded. In April, each principal placed 
his requisition with the superintendent’s office. 
Purchases were made in May, and all supplies were 
delivered in June or July to the school board’s 
warehouse. 


On August 1 deliveries to the individual schools 
began. Each principal was notified to be at his 
building on a specific day to receive supplies, or to 
have a representative for him present. The driver 
of the delivery truck left with each principal, or 
his representative, the original requisition form 
from his building. This he checked over immedi- 
ately after the delivery. Within twenty-four hours 
he sent a written report to the superintendent in 
charge of business affairs, acknowledging receipt of 
all supplies requested, or stating any discrepancy 
or shortage. 





CHICAGO, ILLLINOIS 


The August delivery will be followed by another 
general delivery in the middle of the school year 
for such additional supplies as may be necessary 
at that time. Of course, arrangements are made 
in the plan for emergencies that may arise during 
the year and which could not be foreseen. The 
great bulk of material, however, for the schools are 
all included in this August delivery. Textbooks 
and janitors’ supplies are included, as well as ordi- 
nary school equipment. 


Opening of Schools and Teachers’ Meetings 


In order to insure readiness on the part of all 
teachers for the first day of the school year, the 
District of Columbia follows the plan of having 
teachers begin service on Friday morning preceding 
the Monday on which the school actually opens. 
All teachers are required to be present at teachers’ 
meetings, held by the principals and supervisory 
Officers, at 10:00 o’clock on the preceding Friday. 
September pay status for the month of September 
is dependent upon teachers reporting for services at 
that hour. 

At the teachers’ meetings, all general matters 
relative to the opening of schools are taken up and 
each teacher obtains the necessary textbooks and 
supplies for her class. In this way everything is 
in readiness for the pupils when they report Mon- 
day morning. 


Department of Superintendence Meeting, 
February 25, 1928 

A local New England committee is making un- 
usual preparations for the annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence to be held -in 
Boston, February 25, to March 1, 1928. Particu- 
larly active on this committee are representatives 
of the public-school system of Boston, state depart- 
ment of education, and the eastern Massachusetts 
colleges and universities. 

This committee is planning an exhibit to be 
staged throughout the week by pupils and teachers 
throughout eastern Massachusetts. They have 
organized also, pilgrimages to points of historic in- 
terest such as Bunker Hill, Lexington, Concord, 
Plymouth, and Salem. 

President J. M. Gwinn, superintendent of schools 
in San Francisco, 1as announced that the program 
will feature problems in the secondary-school field. 
since the 1928 Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence has to do with the high school. 
A joint meeting of the Department with the Na- 
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Laboratory Furniture 


lYade in (Manitowoc 


Unparalleled Performance 
Assured by Wiese Built-In 
Excellence 


Measured by any conceivable laboratory test, Wiese equip- 
ment is first outstanding in performance. Rigid classroom 
requirements serve only to accentuate the perfection that 
is typical of Weise equipment. Built into every product is a 
quality that reflects the skill of its craftsmen, the specialized 


experience of its entire organization. 


Send for our special free Catalog No. 30 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


A very practical desk, 
accommodating 4 stu- 
dents atone time. 69 
inches long, 41 inches 
wide, 36 inches high, 
body is of selected 
oak, golden finish. 
Birch top made acid 
resisting by the Ebon- 
acid chemical treat- 
ment. 


No. 1800 


Combination Chemistry and 


Physics Desk 


Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, 
Household Economics and Manual Training. 


FACTORY: MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN. 


tional Association of Secondary-School Principals is 
scheduled for Tuesday evening. 

The attendance at Boston will be unusually large. 
Over 6,000 sleeping-room reservations have already 
been made by the members of the Boston Hotel 
Association. Those who plan to attend the con- 
vention should communicate with the chairman of 
the housing committee, J. Paul Foster, of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


Exhibits at Boston 

Architects of proposed civic auditoriums might 
do well to study the arrangement of the Mechanics 
Building on Huntington Avenue, Boston, which 
although it has done service for approximately fifty 
years still remains ideal for exhibit purposes. The 
exhibit space and the auditorium are immediately 
adjacent. For the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, the arrangement is such that 
those who attend the general sessions will natu- 
rally pass through the exhibits. 

Three floors of exhibit space are available. 
Special attractions on each floor will equalize values 
of locations. “A live exhibit” in which will be 
demonstrated actual teaching methods with real 
teachers and live youngsters will be operated in 
cooperation with the school people of greater 
Boston. Continuous showings of films will be an- 
other new feature. Many of these will show educa- 
tional projects as developed by state, county, and 
city-school systems. These will be shown on regu- 
lar schedules, so that visitors will find some in- 
teresting activity in operation at the Mechanics 
Building whenever they may visit it. 

Prospective exhibitors will be interested to know 
that the official announcement probably will be re- 
leased on Monday, November 14. The plan of re- 
lease is such that exhibitors whether located in 
Baltimore, Chicago, or San Francisco will receive 
the announcement simultaneously. 


National Education Association—1928— 
Minneapolis 

With the selection of Minneapolis for the 1928 
summer meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the association is assured of ideal conven- 
tion conditions. The new municipal auditorium is 
said to be “the last word” in auditoriums. The 
auditorium has a seating capacity of 10,545, and 
is amply supplied with committee rooms. The 
exhibit hall has every convenience needed. The 
building can be kept at a constant temperature of 





seventy degrees regardless of the temperature out- 
side. 

The Minneapolis local committees are actively at 
work. Housing arrangements are being planned 
and meeting places arranged for. Hotels and meet- 
ing places are well centralized and the physical 
conditions for the convention have not been sur- 
passed by those of any city in which the association 
has met. 

Special conditions made it necessary to suspend 
exhibits at the two most recent summer meetings. 
Such suspension has been a disappointment to 
members of the association and to exhibitors. It 
gives unusual satisfaction, therefore, to note that 
the summer exhibits can be assumed under ideal 
conditions. 


Department of Superintendence and Superin- 

tendent McAndrew 

The office of the Department of Superintendence, 
of the National Education Association, at Washing- 
ton, has collected information concerning Superin- 
tendent William McAndrew’s case in Chicago, some 
of which it has distributed to member superintend- 
ents. 

In gathering the information, it obtained the 
opinion of leading Chicago citizens familiar with 
the school situation and in a position to know 
whether McAndrew’s suspension was due to ineffi- 
ciency or to politics. The Department is not con- 
cerned with personal issues between school author- 
ities and superintendents of sehools. It is con- 
cerned, however, with doing what it can to keep the 
school system, its teaching staff and officers, free 
from political influence. It is doing this primarily 
by helping create a public opinion which will pre- 
vent mere politics from entering the school situa- 
tion. To do this it attempts to obtain facts in 
regard to the situation where a superintendent is 
dismissed through what seems to be _ political 
motives and gives its findings to the members of 
the association. 


Personnel Changes in the U. S. Bureau of 
Education 

Eustace E. Windes, associate specialist in rural 
education for the past five years, has resigned to 
accept a position in the education department of 
the University of Virginia. Mr. Windes has be- 
come particularly well known because of his work 
with the National Committee on Secondary Edu- 
cation. 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Walter H. Gaumnitz, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and formerly in charge of 
social-science work in the State Teachers’ College 
at Madison, S. Dak., has been appointed associate 
specialist in rural education, to take the place 
vacated by Mr. Windes. 

William M. Robinson, associate spec‘alist in 
rural education for three and a half years, has 
resigned and accepted a position with the Western 
State Normal School at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


PERSONAL NEWS 

—Dr. Charles H. Elliott, dean of the school of 
education at Rutgers University, New Brunsw‘ck, 
New Jersey, has been appointed state commissioner 
of education to succeed Dr. J. H. Logan. 

Dr. Elliott was educated in Illinois and received 
his bachelor of arts degree from McKendree Col- 
lege. He has received degrees also from Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Elliott joined the Rutgers University faculty 
in 1915:and had since that time served as pro- 
fessor of education and dean of the school of edu- 
cation. He first became identified with the state 
schools in 1926 when he was appointed a member of 
the state board of education. He was at one time 
professor of education and director of the training 
school at the North Carolina University. He is a 
member of various state and national educational 
associations. 

Dr. Elliott. entered upon his duties on Sep- 
tember 1. 

—Mr. FE. L. Terman of Mansfield, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Monroeville. 

—Mr. A. W. Clevenger, who was recently ap- 
pointed state high-school inspector for the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, was formerly superintendent of 
schools at Wakefield. The division of university 
inspection will be under the direction of Dr. J. B. 
Edmonson of the University staff. 


-—Miss Helen M. Hazen, a school supervisor at 
Elizabeth, N.J., has joined the staff of the state 
education department at Trenton. 


—Mr. John E. Byrnes, business manager of the 
Chicago board of education, recently began his 31st 
year of service with the Chicago schools. Mr. 
Byrnes entered the service in 1896 at a time when 
the appropriations of the board for each year 
amounted to $7,006,100. In 1927 the appropria- 
tions reached a total of $77,043,400. 
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101 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 





This is the new H - W Sani- 
tary Pedestal Desk Set which 
is causing favorable comment 
among educators. 


The H-W line of School 
Seats is most complete and 
contains many desirable 


models. 


PROMOTES SANITATION AND PROTECTS HEALTH 


"THIS desk, the latest development of our Research Laboratory, simplifies sweep- 

ing, promotes sanitation, and thereby protects the health of pupils. With 
each unit supported by a single base, a much greater floor area is noticeable to 
the pupil. As a result, this desk deters those minded to litter the floor and, 
consequently, encourages classroom cleanliness. It is sturdy yet graceful, ab- 
solutely rigid, and is made without a single dust-catching crevice or corner. 
-This modern desk, made in both adjustable and stationary types, will interest 

everyone concerned with practical seating. 


Our seating experts will be glad to tell you more about this 

Sanitary Pedestal Desk Set and to suggest helpful seating 

plans. The nearest H-W warehouse will send a man to 
you without cost or obligation. 


The advantages of this desk and many 

other school units are described in our 

new School Furniture Catalogue. Write 
for a copy. 


a 
Lywood - 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street Los Angeles, California 801 East 7th Street 
Boston 45, Massachusetts Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 
Display Floor, 174 Portland Street 
Buffalo, New York Wells and Carroll Streets 
Chicago, Illinois 2653 Arthington Street 
Display Floor, 439 Railway Exchange Building San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West 8th Street St. Louis, Missouri 6th and O'Fallon Streets 











Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 244 South 5th Street 
Portland, Oregon 148 North 10th Street 
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HARTER’S WORK BOOKS 


WORK BOOK IN GENERAL SCIENCE 
b 
Ellis C. niin M.A. 


and 


Kimber M. Persing, B.S. 


In developing this work book from the child’s viewpoint, the authors 


have recognized the importance of 


directed study. Such instruction tends to develop the child’s initiative. 
The units are so written that the student finds a stimulus to work inde- 
pendently of class assignments. Many of the units of work may and should 
be performed outside the formal classroom. 


This Work Book reduces the routine work of the busy teacher. It helps the pupil 
to become more self-reliant and responsible. The student selects important data, and 


learns to discard non-essentials. He learns 


The pupil finds in this new Harter Work Book a presentation of the scientific 
background of his daily life, made intensely interesting through the simple Jabora- 


tory experiments which he performs. 


He learns essential scientific facts about his own food, light, air, heat, clothing, 
water supply, common plants, birds, animals, rocks and soil, weather and climate, 
and the simple electrical principles of the magnet, dry cell, and home electrical 


current. 


Under each unit of work he finds a number of problems, introduced by a brief 
paragraph which helps him begin his study and investigation. Some of the prob- 


ALL HARTER WORK BOOKS ALLOW FOR 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. 


MY WORKBOOK IN ARITHMETIC—By Garry Cleve- 
land Myers, Ph.D., and Caroline E. Myers. Providing 
wholly new plans, methods, and procedure for indi- 
vidual self-instruction in all of the number facts and 
processes required in each grade. 

For grade 1. Ready November 1, 1927. 

a OE Ms 5.6 406.6460 6060000006005 $0.60 
SE i, a o's 6 9h. g 00644100804 506.0608 $0.60 
For grade 4. Ready October 15, 1927. 

For grades 5 and 6. Ready November 15, 1927. 

MY WORKBOOK IN READING—By Edna M. Ald- 
redge and Jessie McKee. Can be given to the child 
the day he enters the first grade. Ready October 15, 
1927 . Write for prices, 

TOBY’S AND TORY’S TALES—By Mary E. Pierce, 
B.S. A Pupil’s Work Book in Beginning Reading. 
For grades 1A and 2B. Per copy.............-+. $0.36 





individualized instruction and self- 


to think for himself. , 


in the Work Book. 


THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION—By 
Charles E. Martz, M.A. A Junior and Senior High 
School Pupils’ Workbook in the History of the United 
States from 1492 to 1795. 

ESC FEET eee ee Te Oe oer eee err ree $0.68 
OUR NATION SINCE WASHINGTON—By Charles E. 
Martz, M.A. A Junior and Senior High School Pupils’ 
Workbook in the History of the United States from 
1795 to the present. 

MP ON 5 6-6 640:5569.004566400400.0s40444n084ane aw $0.68 
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WorK Book 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
“By 
Persing and Persing 
JUNIOR and SENIOR HIGH SCIENCE SERIES 


Phe Harter Workbooks 
Garry Clevetand Myers PhD. 
Lbiiore 


City 
PERE EEE 


The Harter School Supply Co 


2046 E 71 St, Cleveland Ohio. 


lems he solves by experimenting, others by experimenting and reading. He enters 
his notes and sketches on all observations and conclusions in the space provided 


Problems, laboratory experiments, and ‘“thome work”’ exercises require a mini- 
mum investment in equipment. The simple supplies may be obtained at home. 


For the Teacher of General Science, the book will serve as a source of demon- 
stration material and as a laboratory guide. 


Pee Weree Cr ey, BES PIs. 06. idisie ceils cies ede sewes esse cwesindeces $0.60 


MY WORKBOOK IN EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY 
—By Olive M. Bucks, A.M., and Grace McNealy. 

For grades 4, 5, and 6. Per copy......cccccceces $0.48 
WORKBOOKS IN ALGEBRA—By Myers, Thomas, 
and Persing. One volume for each semester. 

eS ie TO Ng 5 oh ca 6. snes esewekawescee $0.80 
Volume II. Ready October 1, 1927. 

WORKBOOK IN INTUITIVE GEOMETRY—By Betz, 
Miller, Miller. For Junior High School. Ready Octo- 
ber 15, 1927. Write for prices. 


Regular School Board Discount — Samples sent on approval to Superintendents 


Send for our catalog listing all Harter Publications 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


2043 EAST 71st STREET 





THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE AT MUSKEGON, MICH. 
(Concluded from Page 52) 


The building cost a total of $704,388 distrib- 
uted as follows: General contract, $568,600; 
plumbing, $24,697; heating, $35,498; electrical 
work, $15,379; ventilation, $17,937; tempera- 
ture control, $9,477; pipe covering, $7,275; cur- 
tain and bleachers, $22,895; electric program 
clock system, $2,631. Furniture, fixtures, 
equipment, and architects’ fees not included in 


apa 
the above bring the cost to $788,000. The heat- 
ing plant for the entire group cost $154,000. 

The plans for the buildings were prepared by 
Messrs. Turner & Thebaud, architects, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


THE JANITORIAL-TRAINING METHODS 
FOR THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 63) 
interest in the schools and builds up a feeling 
of ownership and pride in the whole enterprise 
of education. 





CAFETERIA, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND 


JUNIOR COLLEGE, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mutual Aid Provided 

The educational class is the place of meeting 
for the interchange of ideas and good fellowship 
as well. ‘The organization of a Mutual Aid 
Society, limited in membership to the custo- 
dians, has been of great value in cases of sick- 
ness and death. The death of a member is 
always marked by visits of a committee, by the 
sending of flowers, ete., attendance at the 
funeral, and a memorial resolution at the ses- 
sion following the death. After so many years 
of this close contact and help from the officers, 
the men have come to trust them and depend 
upon them for whatever help they may want. 
Every effort has been made at proper times to 
adjust the salaries so as to have the compensa- 
tion correspond to the high class of service the 
men are rendering. No men in the city doing 
similar duty receive as high salaries as these 
men, yet there are no schools in any large city 
that secure such service for as low a cost as the 
St. Louis schools. This is made possible by the 
educational training so that the engineer is also 
custodian and, with the skill he possesses, is 
able to accomplish more with less effort. 

It will be apparent that no system of sublet- 
ting janitorial work to a contractor can be de 
vised that would be either as cheap or as efficient 
as this. 

Self-Help the Rule 

The training of the custodian force has re 
sulted in reducing the calls on the office for help 
to nearly zero. Formerly the telephone calls at 
the close of the day kept several persons busy 
taking the messages of trouble from the custo- 
dians of the schools. At present such calls are 
exceptional. The men are generally able to 
anticipate trouble sufficiently in advance to send 
in the regular requisition for the repair depart- 

(Concluded on Page 133) 
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All 
Doors 
Open in 
One 
Operation 


Or 
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OPEN IT IN A SECOND 





MILLER SCHOOL WARDROBE 


REDUCES BUILDING COSTS. 
PERFECT DISCIPLINE. 
NOTHING TO WEAR OUT. 





AFFORDS PERFECT VENTILATION. SAVES ON HEATING EXPENSE. 
DEFINITE DISMISSAL POINT. NO WASTE OF BLACK BOARD SPACE. 
EXTRA STORAGE SPACE MORE HANGING SPACE. 


STOPS PETTY PILFERING. 
Write for Catalogue W-6 





The Alternator 
SAVE TIME—Prepare lessons in advance—Save lessons from 


day to day. 


EASY FOR — by teacher’s desk—Nothing to 
ift. 


MORE BLACKBOARD—Available for tests, etc. 
NOTHING TO GET OUT OF ORDER — Swings like a book. 


Write for Catalogue T-2 


K-—-M SUPPLY CO. 


KANSAS CITY 123 WEST 8th ST. MISSOURI 
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INDEKINDERCHAIR 


Indestructo Kindergarten Chair. 
Of the same sturdy construction. 
Made in 11, 12, and 14 inch heights. 


Per doz., weight 110 lbs.—price...... $20.00 





COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO TABLET ARM CHAIR AT $4.25 INDESTRUCTO TABLET ARM CHAIR, 


WITH PERFORATED SHEET STEEL BOOK SHELF 25c EXTRA slightly lighter than our No. 420 line but 
yet stronger than those made of wood. 





INDESTRUCTETTE CHAIR for Teachers, 
Visitors, Cafeterias, or assembly halls. Not 
quite so strong, or as heavy, as the Inde- 
structo above but stronger than chairs made 


of wood. Kach, $2.85. 
Indestructo Teachers’ Desks with 2 drawers @ $13.00; with 4 drawers @ $17.00; 


with 5 drawers @ $19.50. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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The demand for these chair 
desks is greater this year than 
ever before, the major part of 
the demand coming from those 
schools who have previously used 
them. 


NEW LEVELING DEVICE 
which is now installed 
without extra charge 
See Price List below 


Sa” 
COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO CHAIR DESK 
_e slats adjustable; Height and tilt of top adjustable; Top Leveling 
= Large—$4.95; Medium—$4.80; Small—$4.65. 


Dovetailed hardwood drawer A $1.50; Book Drawer with steel sides and 
bottom B $1.15; Swinging flush top ink well 15c. 


The greatest announcement during this school generation. Send for cata- 
logue and list of over two thousand users. 


The 24 points of a perfect desk as decided by are all possessed by the Columbia. (See July, 1924, 
Prof. C. A. Anderson of Stanford University and issue of American School Board Journal. A re- 
his Committee of over a score of leading educators print will be sent on request.) 


INDESTRUCTO’S POINTS. 


Seat of proper height. . Curved front feet give same strength 
All corners rounded. and effect as separate support. 
Seat saddled to fit body. . Desks easily moved for sweeping. 
Seat of proper width. . Noiseless, no hinges or swivels. 
Seat tilted higher at front. . Arm rest extended backward. 
Back tipped backward slightly. . Simplicity—Examine illustration. 
; . Durability—Indestructible steel. 

Back curved to fit body. a : ; 

; Finish, dull, lasting quality. 
Back adjustable in height. Flush top inkwell, noiseless, removable. 
Back of solid quartered oak. Box or sliding drawer. 
Seat extends slightly under top. May be used on either side. 
Desk height adjustable to child. . Nothing to catch dirt. 
Desk slant adjustable. | 28. Pencil groove on top. 
11 and 12 constitute a Tilting Top. . Top leveling device. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


COAIAHNS OME 
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urpose 
rograms 





‘Pictures Expertly Created to 


Make Ti eaching Easier 


Motion pictures specially designed for teaching aids, 
speed up a child’s conception of a subject. Some 
authorities say as much as 50%. 


Pathe has developed pictorially a series of courses 
which can be incorporated in the teaching of 
Geography, History, Nature Study, Physical Educa- 
tion, Music, and other subjects. 


These Purpose Programs are so designed that the 
right picture is available at the right time to be of 
the most value in the study of the subject. 


Teacher’s Aid Pamphlets on each picture are avail- 
able for your use. They analyze the contents of the 
pictures. They suggest application and correlation 
and invite discussion. 


There is a Pathe branch office near you, ready to 
give you prompt and efficient service. 


Write for catalogue, emphasising your particular needs. 


Educational Department 


PATHE EXCHANGE, INC.” 


31 West 45th Street New York 


COUPON 


Gentlemen :— Please send me the complete catalogue of 
Pathe Purpose Programs. 
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Why Schools Prefer the 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


HEcontinued demand for Remington 

Typewriters for instruction purposes 
by the business schools of America has 
for a long time been without a parallel 
in the history of the writing machine. 





The reasons for this demand are sim- 
ple and obvious. The Remington is 
simple, strong, and durable. It will 
stand the stress of school use. It is in 
all respects the ideal teaching machine. 
And the schools which employ the 
Remington for teaching purposes are 
furnishing exactly the kind of training 
which is demanded by the business world. 


CW 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


DIVISION OF REMINGTON RAND, INC. 
374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 







CWS 


REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITERS 
cA Machine for Every Purpose 
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An All-Amerti Li 
HE best that map-making art can produce. Manufactured complete, to Cram 
standards, in our own plant. Printed, not from old corrected plates but from 
new wax engravings, distinctly superior in clearness of print, fineness of detail, and 
beauty of color. Every map right up to date. Clear type, easy to read at classroom 
distance. Prices within easy reach of any school. 
Eight New Series For sixty years, the name of 
CRAM’S SUPERIOR SERIES CRAM’S INTERMEDIATE SERIES age = naen — = 
CRAM’S MODERN SERIES CRAM’S EXCELLO SERIES Ga aus dae eas de, 
CRAM’S AMERICAN SERIES CRAM’S IDEAL SERIES pee es ee 
CRAM’S SUPERIOR COLORED CRAM’S EXCELLO COLORED sor See rg pv vt : 
OUTLINE SERIES OUTLINE SERIES eee ne es 
Write for school map Catalog No. 60. We publish 
also a complete line of state maps, desk outline maps, 
atlases, and globes. Full information on request. 
THE GEORGE F.CRAM COMPANY 
Map-Makers for Sixty Years 
ESTABLISHED 1867 
31 East Georgia St. Indianapolis, Indiana 
_ (Concluded from Page 128) ; from year to year and once the ground has been play in public competitive games. Another 
ment. Relief of the men on account of sickness gone over the gathering of material will be a says: “I respect girls too much to subject thei 


is provided by a group of trained, senior men 
who ordinarily care for the board’s office build- 
ing and these are sent on call. The old men, 
who are no longer able to assume the responsi- 
bility of managing a school building, are as- 
signed to the high schools as assistants. No 
retirement or pension system is in vogue. 

The accumulation of old men in the high 
schools indicates a very high state of health and 
longevity among the employees ot the board. 
The peace of mind due to the system of tenure 
is valuable to the hoard as well as to the em- 
ployees. Many will see in this method of han- 
dling the labor of school-building service an ex- 
planation of the great satisfaction expressed 
with reference to the comfort and economy in 
the management of the schools. The high re- 
gard for the welfare of the custodian force is 
the same as that of the school children and 
teachers. 

A CONCRETE METHOD FOR A LOCAL 

FINANCIAL AND BUILDING SURVEY 
(Concluded from Page 60) 
From here on the results depend 
upon the ingenuity of the superintendent. The 
facts are at hand, the causes must be ferreted 
out. 

Before the study is laid aside to cool one more 
effort should be made. The district should be 
compared with other districts of similar size. 
Generally the state reports can be made to 
supply sufficient information for some compari- 
sons. Larger or smaller districts ean be used for 
comparisons by reducing all to a common de- 
nominator, that is, getting per pupil costs. It 
is the per-pupil cost that is the real cost. 

The methods outlined are very rough but as a 
beginning exercise will present sufficient prob- 
lems for the novice. Methods may be refined 


the reason ? 


much simpler process next time. The large dis- 
crepancies will appear in this study and the de- 
tails will come with refinement. 

Such a survey, if made up in pamphlet form 
and distributed among the voters, will produce 
considerable interest and appreciation. At least 
it is one step toward scientific knowledge that 
every superintendent needs if he is to conduct 
his system efficiently. 

The next step will probably be an educational 
survey in order to determine true costs or 
product costs. 


STANDARDIZING THE MANAGEMENT OF 


HIGH-SCHOOL ATHLETICS 
(Concluded from Page 66) 


enumerated by principals as marks of good 
treatment. Fourteen schools say they have re- 
ceived the very best treatment everywhere. The 
blame for the lack of good treatment is placed 
by seven principals upon a careless indifference 
of those in charge of the home team. Whatever 
may be said of the question of hospitality, it be- 
hooves the principal and superintendent to be 
fully worthy of the name host. 

The principals are strong in the conviction 
that scholarship in high schools has been raised 
by advancement of athleties. The vote stands 
33 to 19. Thirty-five principals rank their ath- 
letes in the middle group of graduates. Fifteen 
place them in the upper third. 

Nine principals say that 90 per cent or more 
of their men make good in college. Eight say 
that 75 per cent make good; three say 50 per 
cent; four say 25 per cent, and one says 2 per 
cent. 

The vote on public games in basketball for 
girls was almost a tie; 30 for and 27 against. 
The larger high schools disfavor it One prin- 
cipal says it is below the dignity of the girls to 





to such a cheapening process.” 

There are other principals on the contrary 
just as ardent in promoting competitive basket- 
ball for girls as for boys. With a woman as 
coach and with zirls’ rules of play, a high stand- 
ard of fitness and refinement may be main- 
tained. Most schools are not as yet equipped 
to afford visiting girls an exclusive rest and 
shower room, and most officials for boys’ games 
are not familiar with girls’ rules of playing. 
So there is much to be done to elevate girls’ 
basketball. It is hoped that some one will take 
up this problem of competitive basketball for 
girls and work it out. Steps toward this end 
are now being taken in Indiana. 

In compiling a summary of the present study 
a few likely steps forward may be added in the 
form of propositions: 

1. A smoother working plan between large 
and small schools. 

2. <A codification of I.-H.-S. A. A. rulings. 

3. The effects of tournament on the nervous 
system. 

4. A more widespread uniformity of awards 
in athleties. 

5. The correct number of competitive games 
in each branch. 

6. A lower age limit. 

7 The observance of honor day in al! 
branches of extracurricular activities with as 
much distinetion for any one as for athletics. 

—The Alton, Tll., consolidated school district, in 
a report for the last three years, shows that the tax 
levy has remained unchanged, but, while the dis 
trict in 1924 could raise $72 per pupil enrolled, it 
last vear could raise only $69 per pupil enrolled. 
This represents a loss in taxing power of $3 a 
pupil last year as compared to 1924, and, as there 
was an enrollment last year of 5,816 pupils, the 
financial pinch totaled $17,448. 
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A Longer School Term 


Bertha Y. Hebb 


In the beginning of the public-school system 
the schools were open practically all the year 
around. In Chicago, the term was 48 weeks in 
length; in Philadelphia, 25114 days; in Boston, 
224 days; in Washington, 238 days; in Detroit, 
259 days; and in other cities of which there is 
record the term was correspondingly long. 
Gradually, however, the summer vacation in- 
creased, until now the generally accepted term 
is but nine months in length. 

In the belief that the long summer vacation 
is a detriment to the child, many cities have 
lengthened their school terms from 9 to 10 
months. To continue the schools for this addi- 
tional month could be done with but little cost; 
it would result in an actual saving of money to 
the taxpayers, in that children could doubtless 
finish the grades in seven years instead of eight; 
and most important of all it would take over one 
month of the summer vacation in which many 
children have nothing to do but loaf about the 
streets. 

Many cities, of course, have summer-school 
sessions of one month to six weeks in length; 
but these are intended only for children who are 
unusually bright and who put in the extra time 
in order to skip a grade, or for those who are 
behind in their studies and who take the course 
in order to keep up with their classes. What 
then is to become of the merely normal chil- 
dren, those who are neither slow nor unusually 
bright, during the long summer months? 

In order to take care of all the children all the 
year around, some cities have gone back to the 
original plan and have organized all-year 
schools. Among these cities is Nashville, Tenn., 
where the schools have been operating upon the 
plan for several years. The superintendent of 
schools of Nashville says concerning the short 
school term and the duty of the schools to the 
child: “The child is out of school more than 
seven times the amount of time that he is in 
school. If the home will not, or does not, use 
this spare time for giving the child real train- 
ing, then the school must perforce assume the 
whole training ofthe child and use this spare 
time.” 

The popularity of the all-year plan in Nash- 
ville is attested to by the enrollment and the 
attendance. Thirteen thousand children were 
enrolled for the summer course last year, in 
spite of the fact that the enrollment for the 
summer term was voluntary, with an average 
attendance of 94 per cent, and a punctuality 
of 99.78 per cent. Five and six-tenths more of 
the pupils were promoted at the end of the 
summer term than were promoted at the end 
of the regular term, and 86 per cent of the 
teachers elected to teach during the summer 
term, 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM, AND PART USED BY ALL PUPILS ENROLLED, 
ANO BY THOSE OF SCHOOL AGE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1910-1924. 


$7.8 











INCREASING LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM AND 
ATTENDANCE. 


The superintendent of schools of Nashville 
further testifies to the value of the plan: “Better 
results through continuous occupation were 
attained in all those things regarded as of prime 
importance in the training of the child—regu- 
larity, punctuality, attention to duty, content- 
ment, cheerful obedience to authority, health of 
body, mind and soul; that it is possible to 
shorten the time of preparation for produc- 
tivity, not only without hurt to the individual 
but with positive advantage to him, to his coun- 
try and to the world at large; that the all-year 
school will contribute to the common defense 
against impairment of strength, and that ulti- 
mately it is destined to be the American system 
of education.” 

The chart! presented above gives (sce black 
column) the average number of days (exclusive 
of holidays) that the public schools were open 
in the United States for the years 1910, 1915, 
1920, and 1924; and, as of additional interest, 
the middle colunin shows how well the pupils 
enrolled used this school opportunity, in that it 
indicates the average number of days attended 
by all pupils enrolled for the years enumerated, 
and states the per cent of the school session used 
by those enrolled. The white column shows how 
well those of school age made use of the educa- 
tional opportunity. It reveals the average 
number of days attended by all children of 
school age, that is, 5 to 17 years of age inclusive, 
and states the per cent of the school session used 
by those of school age. The length of session 
has increased for the country as a whole about 
11 days in 14 years, the increase in time used 
by those enrolled is about 20 days, and by those 
of school age about 30 days per year. Of course 
this increase varies in the individual cities, be- 
ing much greater in some and much less in 
others. 


1From Phillips’ “Graphic View of Our Schools.” 


A Peculiar School Tilt in Indiana 


THe Indianapolis, Indiana, board of education 
dropped E. U. Graff as school superintendent 
and appointed Charles F. Miller to succeed him. 
Mr. Miller at the time of the appointment was 
the Indiana state superintendent of public in- 
struction. Before resigning his state office, 
however, he exacted the condition that his sue- 
cessor in the state office be selected in harmony 
with the policies he had previously inaugurated 
and fostered. 


The governor, who had the appoiutment of a 
successor in hand, differed with him and ap- 
pointed Roy P. Wisehart, superintendent of the 
Union City schools. It was said that Miller 
wanted Fred T’. Gladden, who held the position 
of first assistant in the state department, ap- 
pointed as state superintendent. The attorney 


general held thut when Miller accepted the 
appointment as superintendent for the Indi- 
anapolis schools, he had automatically passed 
out of the state office. 

The legal tangle which threatened was found 
in the claim that Wisehart could not assume the 
state superintendency until Miller had formally 
resigned. In fact Miller refused to surrender 
the office to Wisehart. Then came the question 
so far as the city of Indianapolis was concerned 
of having chosen a school superintendent who 
held two jobs. Was he city superintendent or 
state superintendent or both? The situation 
prompted the Indianapolis News to say: 

“But the really important feature of the affair 
is the nature of the school superintendency of 
Indianapolis. Is Mr. Miller filling—or trying to 
fill—two offices or only one office and one job? The 
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subject is involved in some confusion since posi- 
tions that are admitted by all to be offices have also 
been looked on and treated as jobs. As to this 
particular case, we do not believe that the people 
of Indianapolis want as school superintendent a man 
who is also state superintendent of public instruc-~ 
tion. The school board might very properly require 
Mr. Miller to elect which place he will hold, and 
discharge him—or ask for his resignation—if he 
chooses to continue state superintendent. It is not 
the school board’s business who is superintendent of 
public instruction, but it is very decidedly its busi- 
ness to put the Indianapolis schools in charge of a 
full-time superintendent.” 


After a controversy which lasted nearly a 
month during which Miller and Wisehart be- 
came acquainted with each other and learned 
one another’s policies the former agreed to 
resign and peacefully surrender the state office. 

From the general statement of the case it 
would appear that Superintendent Miller had 
earried his zeal to the point of presumption 
when he chose to dictate the choice of a succes- 
sor. In all probability, however, Mr. Miller 
felt that he was elected upon an issue and that 
the governor in appointing a successor should 
respect the policies involved in that issue. In 
holding to this viewpoint he demonstrated his 
lovalty to the cause of education as it con- 
cerned the state of Indiana. A governor of a 
state may not recognize the finer shades of 
school administration policies when he engages 
in a stroke of practical polities. 

The Indianapolis News says: 

“It is understood that Miller, whose election was 
attributed somewhat to the support of forces op- 
posed to the county unit system of education. 
regards Wisehart as one of the strong proponents 
and supporters of the county unit and that he 
wishes assurances that Wisehart will not attempt to 
promote this system in his term as state superin- 
tendent.” 

On the other hand it must be assumed that 
when a man lays down one office in order to 
assume another he engages in nothing that will 
smack of divided allegianee. The school sys- 
tem of Indianapolis in selecting Charles F. 
Miller sought a high class educator and is en- 
titled to his full time, energy, and wisdom. 
WHAT SOME SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS 

THINK OF THE MICHIGAN 

CODE OF ETHICS 

(Concluded from Page 43) 
other positions. When one better is found, they 
pretend it came unsolicited and as a surprise, 
and ask the board to release them because of 
the better position. We usually do so, regard- 
less of the facts, unless it be too late to secure 
another teacher.” 


One school-board member waxed sarcastic: 
Said he: “This should be added to the Michigan 
code of ethics: ‘A school board should be 
elected and it should be their duty to make 
levies arid raise funds to run the school, and 
the amount should be sufficient to pay all the 
bills as they come in. They should issue war- 
rants to pay for the coal, teachers’ salaries, and 
so on, but the management of the school should 
be left entirely to the supervising teachers, such 
as hiring the teachers, fixing the salaries, buy- 
ing all supplies, showing the board all applica- 
tions of teachers who are their particular friends 
and with-holding applications from others no 
matter how much superior they are to the ones 
submitted. In fact, when the matter is boiled 
down, the duties of the board should be to sup- 
ply the money and turn the rest over to the 
teaching staff, no matter how much they are 
lacking in business judgment!” 








—The school budget for Hamden, Conn., has been 
fixed at $393,000. This is an increase of $34,000 
over last year mainly due to an increase in salaries. 

—A tax levy of 12.75 mills was made by the 
school board of Marysville, Kans. The total levy 
will raise a total of $52,609.27. The general levy 
of $10.93 mills will raise $45,103.27, the bond-inter- 
est levy of 1.07 mills will raise $4,412 and the sink 
ing-fund levy of .75 mill will raise $3,094. 
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DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS 
: Add Quality, Value and Distinction 
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Durabilt Box Lockers, Domestic Science Department, 
Shorewood High School. 


TEEL LOCKERS, which are an economical convenience in beautiful—is recommended because of its economical cost to 
corridors, alcoves, classrooms, gymnasiums, etc., for the buyers; however, we are always glad to co-operate with archi- 
storage of clothing, books, papers, and other regular necessities, tects and school authorities in providing special finishes to har- 
are likewise demonstrating their value in domestic science and monize with original interior color schemes. 
manual training departments for the systematic storage of many 


items required in conducting these important courses. The unfailing success of Durabilt installations is the result 


of forethought and planning —not of chance — because when 
The illustrations display various applications of Durabilt Steel Durabilt Steel Lockers are purchased they are manufactured to 
Lockers which meet the demands for adequate storage and add_ order for that particular requirement—not taken from stock— 
a note of refinement to the beautiful Shorewood High School. as the completeness of our quality line of steel lockers enables 
; ; : 
Because of their durability resulting from skillful design, cor- 8 SD REET SURRY SUSE: CEUEREY GS SERRONIEEY 
rect materials, and faultless workmanship, Durabilt Steel Lock- Durabilt Engineers will be glad to confer with you and sub- 
ers have been installed in thousands of important school build- mit recommendations as to the proper steel lockers for individual 
ings during the past six years. In fact, wherever long service conditions in your school buildings. 
plus enduring beauty is called for—Durabilt answers all locker 


requirements with gratifying economies in cost. . Complete up-to-the-minute information on the Durabilt 


Quality Line of Steel Lockers, Storage and Wardrobe Cabinets 
When it comes to color finishes for lockers, Durabilt stand- has been prepared in handy loose-leaf form to fit nicely into your 
ard “satin texture” olive green—a shade that is both lasting and __files—request us to send a copy to you. 


"0 better built than Durabilt!” 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., Sales Offices in all Principal Cities AURORA, ILL. 
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Need More Rooms in a Hurry ? 


Here’s the solution and a practical one. 


below. 


Order one of “The Liberty” two-room Ambler Asbestos School Buildings like illustration 


Panelled, roofed, sheathed with fireproof Ambler Asbestos building material of the most 
permanent and substantial type. The upkeep is negligible, as the main areas of these unique 
buildings have absolutely no need for paint. a 

Shipped in standard, easily-handled sections that can be speedily erected, yet the buildings 
have the appearance of structures costing several times as much. Can be salvaged later at a 
large part of original cost. 

“The Liberty” Fireproof Asbestos Schools are approved by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Pennsylvania and New Jersey as PERMANENT SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

We'd be delighted to furnish an estimate covering your needs and tell you of the many 
school boards we are serving. 

“Liberty” Schools are supplied in various sizes, ranging from one room, up to Consolidated 
Schools of ten or more rooms. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 
1013 Liberty Trust Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEETING OF THE WORLD FEDERATION 
OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AT 
TORONTO, CANADA 
(Concluded from Page 46@) 


Dr. Dorian Feigenbaum, Vienna, Austria. 

Dr. Eugene Shen, China. 

Dr. S. Tsuchida, Imperial University, Tokio, Japan. 

Dr. Erich Hylia, Deputy Minister of Education in 
Prussia. 


Dr. Hylia told the conference that there 
existed in Germany a new spirit of unity and 
willingness to cooperate with the other peoples 
of the world and that a great change had taken 
place in the school life of Germany. These, he 
said, were the outstanding features of a new 
era. 

The place ef meeting of the Third Biennial 
Conference of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Association has been tentatively selected 
to be Geneva, Switzerland, in 1929. 


The last general session of the conference was 
a farewell meeting held Friday night, August 
12. It was the climax of a day in which three 
general sessions of the delegate assemblies had 
been held. It was a fitting climax too to a week 
of tremendous import in the educational world. 
The president, Dr. Thomas, reviewed the work 
of the conference. Dr. E. A. Hardy acknowl- 
edged what the conference meant to Canada. 
Messages of hope for the future success and in- 
fluence of the World Conference were given by 
distinguished delegates. While the teachers of 
the world in mutual sympathy and understand- 
ing sang “Auld Lang Syne,” they formed a 
human chain symbolic of the “tie that binds” 
in their united and common efforts to drive out 
ignorance, prejudice, and hatred and to estab- 
lish instead knowledge and understanding and 
universal peace. This final meeting of the con- 
ference had a most dramatic ending when Pro- 
fessor S. Tsuchida of the Imperial University 
of Tokio in his native tongue expressed the in- 
debtedness of Japan to the federation and his 
indebtedness to the Canadian teachers for their 


Factory — Ambler, Penna. 


unstinted hospitality and friendliness. He con- 
cluded his peculiarly fitting remarks with the 
famous Japanese “Banzai Banzai.” Thus the 
second biennial conference of the federation 
closed its General Sessions. 

It was the universal opinion of all the dele- 
gates that the World Federation of Education 
Association is destined to heeome a most power- 
ful ageney for the promotion of world-wide 
peace through the education of childhood. 


THE DAILY PROGRAM OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 47) 

study of schedules. To do this it was found 
necessary to record each schedu'e on a uniform 
blank. This was easy with most schedules, but 
some schedules could be understood only after 
considerable study of the schedule in connection 
with the courses of study from that same school. 
But after considerable effort had been put forth, 
158 schedules had been recorded with a high 
degree of accuracy. These 158 schedules in- 
cluded 22 five-period schedules, 39 six-period 
schedules, 61 seven-period schedules, and 36 
eight-period schedules. A comparative study 
of these schedules showed conclusively that 
practice has discovered nothing in regard to a 
best arrangement of subjects in the schedule. 

We are, however, not justified in concluding 
from this that no preference exists with regard 
to subject arrangement; but simply that sched- 
ulemakers have found no such preference. This 
may be due to a failure on the part of schedule- 
makers to give this matter consideration. The 
schedulemaker has a very difficult task. It is 
of prime importance that his schedule be work- 
able. And he finds himself confronted with so 
many factors that when he finally has succeeded 
in producing a workable schedule, he is satisfied 
to let well enough alone, even if his product is 
not the very best that could be obtained. Even 
if the schedulemaker is willing to consider the 


228 Pennant Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





matter of best subject arrangement, it is likely 
that he is unable to properly consider it. He 
is not in a position to satisfactorily measure 
the relative advantages of the various locations 
for the different subjects. If there exists any 
such relative advantage, it will have to be de- 
termined by means of systematic measurements, 
and is, therefore, more logically a problem for 
experimental psychology to untangle. 
Conclusions 

One outstanding fact is brought out by this 
study: High schools differ greatly in their 
manner of using the school day. This expresses 
itself not only in the length of the school day 
employed, but also in the number of periods 
used, as well as in the length of these periods. 
It further finds expression with regard to dis- 
missal for lunch, in the practice of the holding 
of general assemblies, as well as in a variety 
of other factors. These variations in practices 
are desirable when they are brought about in 
response to differences in conditions. And that 
schedulemakers are indeed responsive to specific 
surroundings is shown by the tendency of 
schools in the east half of the standard-time 
zones to commence earlier in the morning than 
those in the west half of the zones. But it is 
difficult to find justification for most of the ex- 
treme practices. Where a comparatively large 
number of schools has adopted the same prac- 
tice with regard to a given feature, it is reason- 
able to conclude that such agreement is not 
accidental, but is the result of experience. 
Schedulemakers should, therefore, find it prof- 
itable to check their schedules against the pre- 
vailing practices as exposed by this study, and 
where any schedulemaker finds his schedule 
differing extensively from the prevailing prac- 
tices in the schools of his class, he should con- 
sider modifying his schedule unless he is able 
to justify such disagreement on the basis of 
peculiar conditions surrounding his specific 
case. 
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These famous schools and clubs 


have 





Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New 
York. Changed from coal to 
Vulcan. Installation by L. 
Barth & Company, New York. 





Metropolitan Club, Washing- 
ton,D.C. Vulcan installation 
by Fulin & Martin, Inc. 
Washington. 





Franklin High School, Los 
Angeles, California. Vulcan 
installation by Northwest Gas 
and Electric Equipment Co. 
of Los Angeles. 





Vulcan-equipped kitchen in John Jay Hall, Columbia University 


| Care a their first boarding school Iunch to their final university 
blow-out, more and more young men and women are eating 
Vulcan-cooked foods. More and more of our famous clubs, demand- 
ing and commanding the best of everything, are installing Vulcan 
Hot-Top Gas Ranges in their kitchens. 

Behind these preferences is the story of exclusive Vulcan features. 
Most important is the aeration plate over the Vulcan burner. 
It makes possible the strong, direct flame which shoots up and does 
double duty. You will best know what “aeration plate” means 
when you have used the Vulcan for a short time. Another special 
feature is the 4-ring control. Perfect! When you want fast cooking, 
turn on all four rings. You will get a red hot spot around which to 
work. After a while, you may turn off one or more rings until you 
get just the degree of heat required. 

Who are the gainers? First, the chef, who gets better cooking 


results. Second, the management, which saves money because of 


the /ower fuel costs. Third, the diners, who eat tastier foods and 
get quicker service. 

Score this triple gain by choosing the Vulcan Hot-Top Gas 
Range. Or, if you are not quite ready, you should at least keep 
the Vulcan facts handy. Send for your free copy of the Vulcan 
book. Hotel Department, Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, 
18 East 41st Street, New York. 


Pacific Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas & El. Equip. Co., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Los Angeles 











all installed VULCANS 


sk. ot 


Hartford C Club, Hartford, Conn. 
Another of the many clubs that 
use the Vulcan Hot-Top Gas 
Range. 





Racquet Club, Chicago, Ii. 
Vulcan installation by B. 
Gloekler Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








The Surf and Sand Club, Her- 
mosa Beach, California. Mag- 
nificent clubhouse. Vulcan- 
equipped. 
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tilted to horizontal position, permitting the occu- 
pants of the room to take advantage of the entire 
window opening. 

The Williams Equipment offers these advantages 
to schools everywhere: 


| oe ee 
| ~ 
HS ; 
; | ' 
| oO 
| > 
i Francis D. Raub School, Allentown, Pa. ey 
H Jacoby & Everett, Architects, Allentown, Pa. \A 
i Windows cleaned the safe way. | : 
| 
_ CLEAN WINDOWS \ 
H 
7 No P roblem at the EAR after year, it comes up again. 
Francis D. Raub School This problem of reshading—of re- 
placing shade rollers that fail to withstand 
When the Francis D. Raub School was erected | the exacting needs of schoolroom use. 
at Allentown, Pa., provision was made, not only | i 
for ample window space and fresh air, but also | The surest way to eliminate constant re- 
for economical window Page a — placement expense is to specify Hartshorn 
tion of Williams Plan 
Frame Type Window Shade Cloths on Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
equipment makes it pos- | when you place your reshading order. 
a . bee. os | 
ve os ees Hartshorn Shade Rollers have years of 
this school to be cleaned | ; rg 
inside the room. The good, hard service built into them. In the 
higher insurance rate best equipped schools, you'll find them 
and extra wages paid for eo ed di 
” outside window cleaning maintaining good records and upholding 
are eliminated. the nation-wide reputation that for three- | 
Students and instructors | score years has been associated with the | 
have the further advan- | name, Stewart Hartshorn. | 
tage of ideal draftless ventilation. With the | 
| sash tilted on cold days, incoming air is deflected | STEWART HARTSHORN CO. | 
upward. On warm days both windows may be 250 Fifth Ave., New York 


ee ee ee a 


Ideal overhead ventilation 


Safe window cleaning—from the inside 
of the room 


Lower cleaning costs 
Weather tight construction 
Better shading facilities 
Simplified frame construction 
Weightless windows 

Greater light area 


This shows Hartshorn Double 
Brackets No. 86 and No.87,de- 
signed to permit proper regula- 
tion of light and air. With 
Hartshorn Shade Cloths, these 
rollers are ideally suited for 
classroom use. 


Cis Ai | i oe 





Write for full details and list of Modern schoolhouse installations. 





The Williams Pivot Sash Company 
East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. | 


SHADE PRODUCTS 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE | Bene 0 — 


as good as its roller 


| WINDOW EQUIPMENT . 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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Lithographed in full color by Goes Direct 
Process Offset Lithography. Size 9% inches 


by 11% inches. 


Six new inspirational subjects including 
birds, flowers, and symbolic designs. 


Your own school supply jobber, or your 
own printer, has this series, or can get it 
for you. Very reasonably priced, consid- 
ering the high standards presented. 


i! 
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latent desire 





for achievement 


The plastic child mind can be stimulated to greater 
activity by holding before it an alluring inducement. 


It will respond quickly to a printed or written acknowl- 
edgment of its accomplishments. And when that ac- 
knowledgment is in the form of an Award so beautiful 
that it can be exhibited with pride, there is a double 
incentive to work for it and earn it. 


Goes new Certificate of Award series is specially 
designed with that thought in view. Its subjects are 


jects to choose from. 


inspirational, its colors bright and pleasing. The ap- 
peal of its sheer beauty awakens a desire for possession 
and offers an incentive for maximum effort. You will 
find this series a valuable help in your work of mind 
development, offering as it does a wide range of sub- 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COQ. 


57 West 61st Street, Chicago, Illinois 





TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS FOR 
ALABAMA SCHOOLS 


The Alabama legislature has passed a bill, which 
authorizes an election in January to amend the 
constitution providing for the issuance of bonds for 
school buildings to the extent of $20,000,000 and 
setting aside one mill of the state tax for general 
purposes, as a special fund to pay interest and to 
retire the bonds. 

The bill provides that each county is to receive 
$200,000 of the funds provided, or $13,400,000 for 
the 67 counties, and the remainder, $6,600,000 is to 
be divided among the normal schools, the Univer- 
sity, Auburn and Montevallo, and other state 
schools dependent on the legislature for support. 


PER-PUPIL COST OF EDUCATION AT 
PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 

—Supt. Harry A. Hunt of Portsmouth, Virginia, 
in a recent report, offers a table and description of 
the per-pupil costs of education in the schools for 
the school year 1926-27. The table gives the costs 
per pupil based on the total enrollment for the 
year as follows: 


Cost of Entire 
Instruction Cost 
White high-school pupils......... $62.3 74.53 


White elementary pupils.......... 41.60 49.26 


BIL WHIGE DUDIUIGs. o.ccccccccccsevees 46.80 55.39 
Colored high-school pupils........ 26.66 31.81 
Colored elementary pupils........ 21.10 26.86 
BT COORG PUHUB. 2.0 scccrccessces 21.92 27.59 
Se I 6 55.4604 04 4:4 400044 656 05s se 36.51 43.90 


The costs per pupil based on average daily at- 
tendance are as follows: 


Cost of Entire 

Instruction Cost 

White high-school pupils......... $76.51 $91.40 
White elementary pupils.......... 48.19 57.17 
en WRN INN 6600 65.055.0409,0 0000 56.02 66.87 
Colored high-school pupils........ 31.06 37.58 
Colored elementary pupils........ 25.26 31.18 
A GGIOTEE BURNS. «5 56560500000805 26.16 32.10 
WE 5.05. 66.4.05.6 60505 450.009.9444 43.40 52.17 


It is brought out that Portsmouth has a ranking 
of 161 in per-capita cost of schools in a compara- 
tive study of 166 cities of 30,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion. It is shown that 160 cities spent a greater 
amount per capita for schools than Portsmouth. 
and that 5 spent a lesser amount. The highest city 
Spent $27.27 per capita, the lowest $5.84, and 
Portsmouth $6.44. 

In the per cent of the city revenue spent for 
school purposes, Portsmouth ranked 128 among the 
166 cities, which means that 127 of these cities 


spent a larger per cent than Portsmouth and 38 
The highest city 


cities spent a lesser per cent. 














spent 62.2 per cent for school purposes, the lowest 
21.5 per cent, and Portsmouth 39 per cent. The 
ranking of Virginia and North Carolina cities in 
the group of cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation is as follows: 

Per Cent City 


Per-Capita Revenue 


Cost of Schools Spent 
Greensboro, N. C......... $10.47 52.0 per cent 
SEVEN, VOsies cisccaes 10.45 34.1 per cent 
CUT IGE, Ms Co ccceceess 10.06 43.9 per cent 
BG). 0 5.6.84.0.6 5.800008 9.72 42.5 per cent 
Winston-Salem, N, C..... 8.88 45.8 per cent 
Weemmrmeeen, I. Ci os sccses 8.56 41.2 per cent 
ee eee 7.55 42.5 per cent 
PUONMOEE, Viises csc sees 7.52 39.6 per cent 
Newport News, Va........ 6.58 41.5 per cent 
POCCHMOUTH,. VEsissircccss 6.44 39.0 per cent 


In the table below are given the relative rank of 
the eight larger Virginia cities in respect to per- 
pupil cost of instruction, together with the figures 
for the one ranking highest, lowest, and for Ports- 
mouth. 


Total 
Cost of Per-Pupil 
Instruction Costs 


RS ee oe ree ee ee S 8 


REE (5.056064: 45 -04,0,5085.0 08 7 6 
See ee 3 3 
EE, fds Sec eeadatsecuces 1 1 
CL errr ere rr rere 4 4 
ED 6:8.5-65-5.5,.006.00443000' 5 5 
ID 66-6 --8:d0600.0,09.69:5002'0 2 2 
RE (45. 4:60:44 46060 410 Oda 6 7 
Highest per-pupil cost of instruction............ $44.57 
Lowest per-pupil cost of instruction............. 31.52 
ELISMOSE HET-PUHT COCR! COMES... 2 cscccveccseccocs 58.66 
EAWONE DOE-DUDT EGTAL CODER sc ccccrccccceccsccscs 41.62 
Per-pupil cost of instruction in Portsmouth..... 35.21 
Per-pupil total costs in Portsmouth.............. 42.61 


BUILDING NEWS 


—Hamilton, Ohio. The school board will present 
the matter of a school-bond issue to the voters at 
the November election. The board expects to erect 
a number of fireproof school buildings at a cost of 
$1,150,000. The buildings will be provided with 
equipment costing $150,000. 

—The school board of Cleveland, Ohio, will place 
a $1,500,000 bond issue before the voters at the 
coming November election. The bond issue will 
permit the board to proceed with its plans for the 
erection of four new schools and the purchase of 
sites for two further buildings. 

—Little Rock, Ark. A new million-dollar-high 
school has been completed. 

—Portsmouth, Va. The Robert E. Lee School 
was opened for school use during the past year. 
The school is three stories high, contains sixteen 
classrooms, and cost $125,000. 


(3855C) 


—Chicago, Ill. Four new school buildings were 
occupied with the opening of the fall term. Two 
more schools, one the Lucy Flower Technical High 
School, will be completed shortly. The Barry, 
Locke, and Twain schools cost $500,000 each, the 
O’Toole cost $550,000, and the Clark $150,000. 


—Cleveland, Ohio. Three new standard schools 
were completed and occupied with the opening of 
the school year. The buildings were erected from 
identical plans. Each building has thirty class 
rooms to accommodate 1,250 pupils, and each cost. 
with furniture, approximately $540,000. The 
board estimates that it has saved $140,000 on the 
construction of these standard buildings. Economy 
in construction, the use of identical plans, and the 
elimination of “dead” space, has produced buildings 
which are the most economical erected in recent 
years, according to Mr. G. M. Hopkinson, school 
architect. 


—New York, N. Y. Two new elementary schools 
costing a total of $1,305,400 and seating 3,677 
pupils, have been contracted for by the board of 
education. One building will be erected in the 
Bronx and will seat 2,329 pupils. The other will 
be erected in Brighton Beach and will accommo- 
date 1,348 pupils. 

—Tampa, Fla. The school board has completed 
a school-building program involving more than 
$1,000,00 during the last year. Five new schools 
have been completed since the opening of the 1926 
school year, three of which were completed during 
the summer months. The largest and most impor- 
tant of the new buildings is the Henry B. Plant 
High School, which accommodates 1,600 students 
and cost $386,747. The Franklin Junior High 
School was erected at a cost of $225,000, the 
Broward School at a cost of $120,900, the Cleveland 
School at a cost of $128,000, and the Orange Grove 
School at a cost of $127,000. 

—Findlay, Ohio. The hoard of education has 
adopted a budget calling for an expenditure of 
$374,536, which is $14,000 less than last year. 

—North Milwaukee, Wis. The school board, in 
preparing its budget for the new school year, has 
included an appropriation of $10,000 to be added 
to the $10,000 voted in 1925 as a sinking fund for 
school purposes. 

—The board of education at Wyandotte, Michi- 
gan, has taken steps toward installing a budget 
system for the new fiscal year. 
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visors and Teachers. 


hints on their art problems. 


BT oO es BLED CEL ad 


41 East 42™ Street 
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See to it that your school uses Gold Medal, and that your 
instructors are on our mailing list for free samples and helpful 


Address Art Service Bureau 


BINNEY & SMITH Co 
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The child’s friend at home 


is no stranger in the school 


RAYOLA Crayons and other Gold Medal School Products 


derive a good part of their popularity through their exten- 


Progressive School Boards sense the fact that a playroom 
favorite makes an ideal: classroom necessity, by easing the teach- 
er’s labors through quickening the pupil’s attention. 


Yet, when Gold Medal Products are sold to the School, Gold 
Medal Service has just begun. Backing up the line is an Art 
Service Bureau under the directorship of Rose Netzorg Kerr. 
Free professional advice is available at all times to Art Super- 


Gold Medal Products 


CRAYOLA Wax Crayon 

PERMA Pressed Crayon 

SPECTRA Pastel Crayon 
ARTISTA Water Colors 
ANTI-DUST 95% pure Chalk Crayon 
AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless Crayon 
ATLANTIC White Chalk Crayon 


White and Colored Blackboard Chalk 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalk 


New York. N. ¥ 
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COST-TENDENCY CHARTS APPLIED TO 
CITY SCHOOL WORK 
(Concluded from Page 48) 

actually sees in connection with his cost figures. 
For all purposes it is sufficient until the neces- 
sity arises to investigate abnormal conditions. 

The possibilities and scope of these charts are 
much greater than I have indicated here. The 
cost-tendency chart is particularly suitable for 
use in connection with vocational- and techni- 
cal-school operations, where costs are fluctuat- 
ing to a greater extent than they do in other 
school departments. In experimental work, 
such a chart is a real necessity if proper con- 
trol is to be exercised. It is a good thing to be 
able to find a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, “Where are we?” but it is still a better 
thing to be ready with an answer when we are 
asked, “Where shall we be if this continues?” 
Cost-tendency records is the answer to this 
problem. 


BURNING QUESTION OF THE SCHOOL 
BOARD 


(Continued from Page 58) 

nary fire brick at the point of impingement. 
Such high-grade refractory materials are costly, 
but, wherever they are used they have proved 
cheap in the long run. Maintenance cost of 
the furnace wall is reduced to a remarkable ex- 
tent. It is easily appreciated that a new lining 
in the combustion chamber costs considerable, 
even though only a few brick must be replaced. 

The second point of consideration is the 
building of the furnace walls. Granted that we 
have selected the proper refractory for the work 
at hand and the expense is of some moment, we 
shall have thrown the cash outlay to the winds 
unless the refractory is economically placed in 
the wall. One of the outstanding faults with 
many furnace walls is that the joints between 
bricks is laid up with too much fire clay be- 


tween. I have seen such walls with a quarter 
inch of fire clay in the joint, which is, of course, 
entirely beyond reason. Such walls will have 
a very short life and will prove very unsatisfac- 
tory. The proper way to lay the wall is to 
select a fire clay of equal characteristics similar 
to the brick and then mix this clay to the con- 
sisteney of thick cream. Each brick should be 
dipped into the clay and laid directly in the 
wall. The trowel is not used except to trim the 
wall. 
Construction of a Wall 

The modern and successful furnace is made 
up of several different materials. For example, 
the refractory itself is so laid up that it carries 
no load except its own weight. The function 
of the refractory is entirely to resist the de- 
teriorating influence of the flame. Also, the 
refractory is laid in the wall in the form of a 
lining that can be removed or repaired without 
molesting the balance of the wall. Therefore, 
it takes the form of an inner lining tied into the 
furnace wall proper by header bricks at frequent 
intervals. Thus, the furnace wall carries, in 
part at least, the weight of the refractory. The 
refractory is generally backed by a cheaper 
grade of fire brick, and then a good insulating 
brick is laid on the outside between the last 
course of brick and the steel plates of the 
setting. 

Tt is not intended in this article to give ex- 
plicit instructions for bricking up the furnace, 
but merely to point out the importance of care- 
ful supervision when the work is done. It gen- 
erally pays to place the bricking of the boiler 
furnace in the hands of a mechanic thoroughly 
familiar with the essential problems and one 
having the patience to see that every brick is 
laid in its proper position with respect to adja- 
cent bricks. It should be borne in mind that 
future maintenance of the furnace will be in 
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proportion to the thoroughness of the initial 
installation. 


It is important that the mistake is not made 
of utilizing fire brick for the funetion of in- 
sulating the furnace. The refractory is_ in 
reality a poor insulator, and the furnace will 
operate more economically if proper insulation 
is used in the construction. It is necessary to 
take into thorough consideration points of im- 
pingement of the flame on the refractory and to 
use at these points even a higher-grade refrac- 
tory for a long-life furnace. 


FACTORS IN FIXING MAXIMUM 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
(Continued from Page 62) 

prejudice and custom; (b) econamic and finan- 
cial reasons; (c) value of service (estimated 
but not proved). We find also that deliberate 
discrimination against women, and length of 
service are not parts of the answer. 

Through an investigation of the reasons for 
the establishment of the Massachusetts custom 
of higher salaries for men teachers, it has been 
shown by analysis that the reasons are not good 
ones, and it has been shown that the custom of 
higher maximums for men was established with- 
out the consideration or the influence of any 
new element or principle affecting the relative 
size of teachers’ salaries as between the men 
and the women. The legislated maximums 
changed the custom not at all in the important 
matter of relative size of salaries of men and 
women. 

It is sound judgment, then, to decide from 
all of the foregoing considerations that the 
method of reasoning, so far as any reasoning 
was employed, in the establishing of higher 
maximum salaries for men than for women 
teachers was unscientific. It is evident that 
the conclusion was reached by a modicum of 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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. ~ Teacher Cvery Month 








ACH month thousands of typewriting teachers 
receive UnderwoodExpert Typing Tests contain- 
ing practice material for students. These tests not only 
furnish excellent “copy” but are written in a fresh, 
original style that makes interesting reading as well. 
The distribution of these monthly tests is but a part 
of Underwood's comprehensive plan for helping teach- 
ers promote Better Typewriting. Other phases of this 
service include Underwood Emblem Awards, Type- 
writer Charts, Honor Rolls, Speed Demonstrations, 
Rental and Employment Services. 


We shall be glad to receive inquiries from schools 
with typewriting departments regarding any part of 
this free service. 


Just use the coupon below. 


If you are planning to start a typewriting department 
in your school, indicate this on the coupon and we 
will put you on our mailing list to receive our an- | 
nouncements from time to time. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CoO., Inc. 
30 VESEY STREET - . - NEW YORK CITY 
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FORMART is a pure modeling clay, clean and 
sanitary. It is reasonable in cost, which economically 
permits each pupil to be given his or her individual 
piece of clay. Like the roller towel and tin cup, the 
practice of using non-drying clay over and over again 


FORMART is the new name given to an old product 
—DFC Modeling Clay—that has been used for years 
by sculptors, art studios, and educational institutions, 
both in the kindergarten and upper classrooms. 
FORMART is a true modeling clay, with excellent 
working and drying qualities. It can be tinted, or bet- 
ter, fired and preserved indefinitely. 


FORMART Prepared Modeling Clay is furnished 
in: 25 pound, 100 pound, 300 pound, and 500 pound 
Metal Drums. Write for Bulletin Number 340. 
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(Continued from Page 140) 

thought simply because the various suggestions 
leading to the conclusion were interesting and 
because they were in line with what the school 
committees wanted to believe. Guided only by 
custom, precedent, expediency, and prejudice, 
they were led to untested inferences to a con- 
clusion which had only a fifty-per-cent chance 
of being right. They might just as well have 
tossed a coin, or arrived at their conclusion 
from the observation of the flight of birds as 
the ancients did. 

As affecting the Revere problem arising from 
the report of the salary committee this study, 
which is to include the investigation, report, 
and recommendations of the superintendent of 
schools, should and will disregard the common 
custom of higher salaries for men teachers in 
Massachusetts cities, and will interest itself 
only in establishing the truth in regard to the 
best policy for Revere to adopt in order to do 
justice to the teachers and to safeguard the 
welfare of the city. It will be treated open- 
mindedly as a new problem. 


Effect of Increased Salary Scale 

Exclusive of manual-training teachers, super- 
visors, etc. (these groups being excluded from 
this tabulation because each group has a sepa- 
rate salary maximum), there are in Revere 149 
elementary teachers, 60 junior-high-school and 
39 senior-high-school teachers, a total of 248. 
These groups are composed of men and women 
as follows: elementary, no men and 149 women; 
junior-high-school group, 9 men and 51 women; 
senior-high-school group, 9 men and 30 women 
—a total of 18 men and 230 women. The com- 
bined junior- and senior-high-schvol groups 
(men are found in these groups only), have 18 
men and 81 women. The number and the per 
cent of the teachers in each group who are now 
receiving maximum salaries are as follows: 





Women Number Per cent 
Elementary group.......... 54 36 
Junior-high-school group.... 26 51 
Senior-high-school group.... 14 47 

Men 
Elementary group........... 0 0 
Junior-high-school group. 4 44 


Senior-high-school group.... . 56 

The report of the teachers’ au iia com- 
mittee recommends increasing the elementary 
school maximum to $1,800, an increase of $200; 
the junior-high-school maximum to $2,000, an 
increase of $300; and the senior-high-school 
maximum to $2,300, an increase of $400. The 
report recommends that these new maximums 
be attained by annual automatic increases of 
$100. 

Based on a consideration of the number of 
teachers receiving maximum salaries (the pres- 
ent maximums—elementary $1,600, junior high 
school $1,700, and senior high school $1,900), 
the total amount of first-year increases would 
be: elementary schools, $5,400; junior high 
schools, $3,000; and senior high school, $1,900; 
a total of $10,300. 

If the recommendations of the salary com- 
mittee were adopted by the school committee 
the beginning of the fourth year after the adop- 
tion of the recommendation would see all of the 
senior-high-school teachers who are now on 
maximum, and still remaining in service at that 
time, receiving the new maximum salary of 
$2,300. Under like conditions the beginning of 
the third year would see the corresponding 
junior-high-school teachers receiving the new 
maximum of $2,000, and the beginning of the 
second year the elementary teachers of corres- 
ponding group receiving the new maximum of 
$1,800. 

The adoption of the salary committee plan 
would result in two years in an approximate in- 








crease of $12, 100 tor elementary teachers, $9,400 
for junior-high-school teachers in thoes years, 
and $8,200 for senior-high-school teachers in 
four years. 

The teachers’-club salary-committee report 
contains data which show that the present 
maximum salaries in Revere are lower than the 
median of the maximum salaries of the 39 
Massachusetts cities. They are considerably 
lower than the average of the maximums of the 
39 cities. Because of the fact that Revere is a 
suburban city adjacent to Boston a comparison 
of Revere’s salaries with those of the metropoli- 
tan area is of more significance than a compari- 
son that involves all of the 39 cities of the 
commonwealth. As is shown, in part, by the 
salary-committee report, further substantiated 
by additional data, the difference between 
Revere maximums and the maximums paid in 
the other suburban cities is greater than in the 
comparison involving all Massachusetts cities. 





NOTE :—In the concluding section of his report Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis takes up eleven factors in an adequate salary sched- 
ale. This will appear in the November issue of the 
JOURNAL.—Editor. 


—The board of education of Ponca City, Okla., 
has asked for $375,000 for school purposes for the 
ensuing year as against $303,969 expended last 
year. 

—The tax rate of $1.60 on the $100 valuation 
was Officially fixed by the board of education of 
Kansas City, Kans. The rate was guided by the 
total valuation of the school district which was 
placed at $142,513,252, and with the 16 mills will 
produce $2,280,212.01. 

—tThe school levy for the South Bend, Ind., school 
year for 1927-28 will remain unchanged at $1.07% 
despite expected increases in school expenditures 
which threaten to exceed the budget of $2,173,- 
226.64. The reorganized school board, with Samuel 
B. Pettingill as president, Frank Mayor, Jr., a8 
treasurer, and Dr. Richard B. Dugdale as secretary, 
has decided to retain $1.02 for school purposes and 
5% cents for library support, but no increase in the 
total. 
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By Dietrich Lange. Cloth, 262 pages. Published 
by D. Appleton & Company, New York. 

The author proceeds upon the thought that na- 
ture affords the student a wonderful field for obser- 
vation, investigation, and enjoyment essential to a 
well-rounded life. He not only takes his readers 
into the forest and mountains but into farm lands 
as well. He emphasizes the haunts of bird life and 
the trails frequented by wild animals. He stops to 
explain about wild flowers and berries, trees and 
birds, rivers and streams. The book is handsomely 
illustrated. 


Stone’s Silent Reading, Book V 

By Clarence R. Stone. Cloth, 290 pages. Price, 
92 cents. Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 

This book excludes oral reading and confines itself 
to selections that stimulate silent reading. The 
author defines silent reading as a means of estab- 
lishing permanent, various and desirable interests 
in reading and cultivating attitudes and habits to- 
wards efficient reading. 

The selection of material is well made. Many of 
the articles are fresh and new and deal with a 
great variety of subjects intended to hold the in- 
terest of a modern reading constituency. 

The author prefaces his work with some twenty 
pages of instructions to teachers. The illustrations 
which are drawn by Billie Chapman, are made in 
outline and colored in red and blue tints. 


Boy’s Book of Experiments 

By A. F. Collins. Cloth, 315 pages. Price, $2. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, N. Y. 

A boy’s book of experiments intended to illus- 
trate interestingly the principles of physics and 
chemistry. It is quite inclusive and _ entirely 
informal. 


Arithmetic Practice 

By Arthur R. Jensen. Paper, 124 pages. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Co., New York City. 

This book provides 98 diagnostic lessons and 98 
practice lessons for use in the sixth grade in con- 
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nection with MeMurry and Benson’s Social Arith- 
metic. The material is adapted to use with any text 
and provides a splendidly treated series of problems 
for drill and for remedial practice work. The ma- 
terial has been tried out. 

Coping-Saw Work 

By Edward F. Worst. Cloth, 134 pages. Price, 
$2.40. Published by The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The author here presents a manual which sug- 
gests to the teachers of the elementary and middle 
grades, problems in coping-saw work and toymaking 
that are attractive and educative. In large pages, 
with drawings that are bold and distinct a variety 
of riew projects is presented. 

These drawings cover one-piece toys, jointed ani- 
mals on movable joints, mechanical toys, parallel 
movement toys, dollhouse furniture, toy vehicles, 
bird houses, and kites. 

Mr. Worst, who is the director of manual train- 
ing and elementary construction work in the junior 
high schools of Chicago, has borne in mind the 
economies that should be observed. ‘The working 
equipment required in following the studies he has 
outlined require but little expense thus bringing 
it within reach of all who desire it. 

The work, when properly followed leads to origi- 
nality on the part of the pupil. He learns to make 
his own drawings and to do his own coloring. In 
this way he is led to more advanced work in the 
upper grades. The chief purpose is to give teachers 
an idea of what fourth- and fifth-grade pupils are 
capable of doing, with the hope that they will be- 
come interested in this intensely attractive line of 
work for boys. 


The Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary 

Education 

A report of the National Committee on Mathe- 
matical Requirements. Cloth, 181 pages. Price, 
$1.20. Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 

This report was originally issued in 1923 in a 
volume of 600 pages. The importance of the docu- 
ment led to a large demand for the same and 
prompted its republication. The present volume is 
designated as Part I, but is said to contain all the 
essential material embodied in the original report. 

It deals with the aims of mathematical instruc- 
tion and the general principles that must guéde. 
One chapter treats the mathematics for years seven, 
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eight, and nine, while another takes up a discussion 
on mathematics for years ten, eleven, and twelve. 
College entrance requirements receive careful at- 
tention. 

Conditioning Gymnastics 

By S. C. Staley. Paper. Price, $1. Published 
hy A. S. Barnes Company, New York, N. Y. 

This publication has been written by an author 
well qualified by training and experience to under- 
take the preparation of a work of this character. 
He has had considerable experience both as an in- 
structor of physical education in high schools and 
colleges, as well as an instructor in the army dur- 
ing the war. ; 

The method he describes was first adopted by 
the French and comprised part of the natural physi- 
cal-training program originated and developed by 
an instructor in the French naval academy. As 
used in the army during the recent war, it was 
called “trench exercises.” 

The booklet comprises floor, stooping, erect, and 
double exercises which are well suited for school 
use. They may be adapted for physical-training 
exercises from the kindergarten through the col- 
lege, and used either as a part of the regular pro- 
gram or as a means of conditioning athletic teams. 

The material was gathered and printed in book 
form to satisfy a demand for this kind of material. 
The material may be improved and amplified as 
time and use demonstrate its practicability. 
Nature Study and Science 

For intermediate grades. By G. H. Trafton. 
Cloth, 367 pages. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

This text outlines a complete series of lessons in 
(a) plant and animal life and (6) the simplest ele- 
ments of a wide range of general science. The 
projects are well within the children’s abilities, and 
the entire material is interesting and teachable. 
School-Building Problems 

By G. D. Strayer and N. L. Englehardt. Cloth, 
697 pages. Price, $5. Published by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 

This work is a radical and a welcome departure 
from the average professional text on school ad- 
ministration. It is a casebook, or problem book, in 
which the authors present 109 typical problems in 
school-building planning, construction, utilization, 
financing, ete., and provide the readers with a 
series of assignments and a list of references to 
guide them in working out solutions. The very 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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LAST CALL! 


Fence School Grounds 
Before Winter 


These crisp mornings offer a timely suggestion to 
school authorities: Fence before winter—before the 
ground freezes and installation costs mount. Pro- 
tect the children at once against traffic dangers. 
Avoid interfering with play next spring when they 
are eager to get outdoors. | 





Cyclone engineers are specialists in planning fence 


installations for school grounds. They offer recom- FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the, re- 
mendations based on years of successful experience 


in meeting the requirements of school boards. A | sult of experience, a quarter of a century de- 
trained erection crew, operating directly from the | voted to the development and manufacture of 


nearest Cyclone factory, is available to install your children’s outdoor health building goods by 
fence quickly and economically. : 
this company. 


We erect fence anywhere. 


hi tee. 
Cyclone Fence Company The best you can buy, this we guarantee 


Main Offices, Waukegan, Ill. We offer the most comprehensive line to select 
Works and Offices: 


North Chicago, IIl., Cleveland, Ohio, from, nothing but approved and guaranteed 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas. apparatus. 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 


Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


Direct Factory Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Life Buoys Water Ponies 

Safety Pool Matting Life Line Buoys 
Landing Stairs Depth Markers 
Spring Boards Life Lines, etc. 


| Largest manufacturers of playground and 
swimming pool equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial 1922-1923 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 


Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 
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realizes all the theoretical advantages of Unit Heater principles 


Leak-proof, rust-proof and indestructible in service ... Operating steam 
pressure from 1 to 150 lbs. No reducing valves necessary . . . Greater range 
of flexibility and capacity. Freezing cannot harm it... There are many 
other reasons, each distinct and exclusive, why the Herman Nelson hijJet 
Unit Heater realizes your ideal of a trouble-proof, efficient unit heater . . . 
Before you contract for any unit heaters, let us submit our facts for intelli- 
gent study . . . If you are interested in heating 
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Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound- 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that is 


second only to light and ventilation. 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s 


Quiet rooms are 


Quilt 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and fire- 


resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house Deadening sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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The problems which the authors present range 
from population studies to graphs for publicity, 
and cover quite comprehensively the entire field. 
There naturally will be some disagreement con- 
cerning the problems themselves, and there will be 
many satisfactory solutions—dictated by circum- 
stances—in addition to the solutions which the 
authors hint at as ¢orrect. The chief benefit then, 
to be derived from the book lies in the types of the 
problems, and in the form in which they are drawn 
up and discussed. 

Scaramouche 

By Rafael Sabatini. Edited by Max J. Herzberg. 
Cloth bound, 464 pages. Price 92 cents.  Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

This is a historical novel dealing with the French 
revolution, and is the most popular of Sabatini’s 
writings. In this reprint the book is made suitable 
for use in the schools by being added to the River- 
side Literature Series. The editor supplies ex- 
planatory notes making it possible to understand 
better the several characters and the spirit of the 
times when the great revolution was enacted.. 

Juan and Juanita 

By Frances Courtenay Baylor. Cloth bound, 300 
pages. Price, 80 cents. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 

This stery is deemed sufficiently meritorious to 
be included in the Riverside Literature Series. It 
is based upon facts and tells of the adventures of 
two Mexican children. It breathes the atmosphere 
of that interesting country to our immediate south, 
and holds the reader’s attention from beginning to 
end. 

The Magic Clothes Pins 

By Maude Duggon Lynch. Cloth bound, 106 
pages. Price, 80 cents. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 

This is a children’s hook, happily presented and 
well executed. <A set of clothes pins become ani- 
mated and enter in the play life of the child and 
its pets. The text is printed in large type suited 
for small children. The illustrations are in color. 
Everyday Reading 

Books one, two and three. By Henry C. Pearson 
and Chas. W. Hunt. Cloth, illustrated. The 
American Book Co., New York, Chicago. 

It seems rather simple to ask, For what purposes 
do people read in everyday life? Can these pur- 
poses be classified under a few general types? If 
so, how can the skills involved best be developed 





24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


in the teaching of reading? To answer these ques- 
tions scientifically is not so simple, and to pro- 
vide a series of readers that will supply the ma- 
terials and the method by which the several types 
of reading are illustrated and corresponding skills 
are developed is still less simple. 

The authors of the present series of books have 
set up nine types of everyday silent reading which 
they hold to be most important. Four of these 
persist during life and represent the vast bulk of 
all reading, and five types are essential only during 
school life and contribute to efficiency in learning. 
The selections have been carefully chosen to illus- 
trate one or more of these types of reading and to 
contribute to the development of skill and perma- 
nent, helpful habits. 

The books are clearly not literary in flavor, but 
they are varied, fresh, interesting, informational, 
and splendidly adapted to the purposes in hand. 
Careful attention has been given to grading them 
down to children’s abilities as well as interests. 
The teacher’s aids in the shape of directions, sug- 
gestions, test outlines, ete., are almost too fulsome. 
The readers will amply supplement any general 
basic series. 


The Organization and Administration of Play- 
grounds and Recreation 

By Jay B. Nash, cloth bound, 547 pages. Price 
$4. Published by A. S. Barnes and Co., New York. 

Here is a comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject of playgrounds and _ recreational activities. 
The methods of organization and administration 
are thoroughly covered. The author provides the 
historic background and explains which  play- 
grounds have come into vogue in city life. He 
points out the recreation objectives, and describes 
just what provisions should be made to attain them. 

The function of the municipality is discussed, 
and the manner of organizing a recreation depart- 
ment is told. The author here discusses the ques- 
tion of just what city department should become 
responsible for recreation activities. The manner 
of organizing an efficient system is outlined. 

The book provides much helpful material for all 
those concerned in the subject. 

It seems to the reviewer that the inconclusive 
and unsatisfactory chapter of the book is that 
devoted to the objectives of play and recreation. 
If we understand the chapter aright the author 
believes that play and recreation are largely edu- 
cational in their objectives, that they may be sum- 
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marized in the expression: the full life—the good 
life. His explanation of a full life is largely that of 
health, good citizenship (as the measure of char- 
acter), work, and the right use of leisure. These 
are excellent, but it would seem that more is neces- 
sary for a well-rounded life, that includes intel- 
lectual, spiritual, and religious activities. Some 
of the old medieval ideas of the value of play and 
recreation might be well applied by the author in 
order to round out his philosophy for an abundant 
life. 
Experimental Science 
Book II. By J. G. 
Price, 50 cents. 
xore, X.Y. 
This book takes up the elementary principles of 
chemistry and physies of water, and magnetism 
with special reference to the electromagnet. 
Algebra Test 
Columbia Research Bureau Series, Forms A and 
B. By A. 8S. Otis and B. B. Wood. Specimen set, 
20 cents. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
These tests are planned to provide a final ex- 
amination in first-year work. Real problems, such 
as may occur in ordinary life, are stressed. Part 
I of each form consists of 20 equations to be solved; 
Part II is made up of 20 problems for which the 
equation and the value of the unknown are to be 
determined. 


Physiology and Human Life 

By Robert A. Budington. Cloth, 426 pages, illus- 
trated. List price, $1.65. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York City. 

This book follows, in the main, Conn and Bud- 
ington’s “Advanced Physiology and Hygiene” which 
has been a popular high-school text during the past 
eighteen years. So little of the original text re- 
mains, however, and so much new matter, and so 
many new illustrations have been added, that the 
new title is fully justified. 

The author proceeds on the old established prin- 
ciple that an understanding of healthful living and 
the normal use of the body, its organs, muscles, 
nervous system, etc., is the most important objec- 
tive of physiological study. After some introdue- 
tory facts on the living material of the body, he 
plunges into such matters as food, its uses and 
values, digestion and absorption of food; the blood, 
the heart, and the circulatory system; breathing 
and the lungs; the excretory system, the skin; the 

(Concluded on Page 148) 


Frewin. Cloth, 112 pages. 
Oxford University Press, New 
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PROTECT THE CHILDREN 
AGAINST NEEDLESS ACCIDENTS 


































NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
Convent Avenue and 135th Street, Manhattan 


W. H. Gompert, Architect 
Feralun protected throughout 


ILLIONS of heedless children are 

again using school stair-ways in going 

to and from their classes. Where slippery 
and unprotected stairs are still in use, there 
will occur many accidents due to tripping and 
falling, but where FERALUN ANTI-SLIP 
TREADS have been installed such accidents 


cannot occur. 





If your stair-ways are not protected with anti- 
slip treads you are courting trouble every day 
and more than that—the possibility of panic 
and tragedy in case of fire. 


FERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


are an essential part of stair-way con- 





















struction for public buildings and are 
specified by architects the country over. 


For Safety’s Sake 


OU need have no fears about school children tum- 

bling into an open hoistway, when G&G Telescopic 
Hoist equipment is installed for the removal of ashes. 
The sidewalk opening is fully protected at all times. 
Electric and hand-power models to meet all school 
needs. Extremely economical in operation. Years of 
satisfactory service assured. 

















We will gladly send detail 
sheets upon request to architects 







and interested school officials. 


Write for catalog. 


GILLIS & GEQOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway New York 








AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS C0. 


50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia Buffalo San Francisco Pittsburgh 
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YALE UNIVERSITY ORDERS 


A WAYNE 


STEEL GRANDSTAND 
ORDER YOURS FOR THIS SEASON’S GAMES. 


Another famous college endorses the only safe steel sectional 


grandstand. 


The merit of Wayne Stands is recognized. Its exclusive fea- 
tures of design and construction, its wide usefulness and low 
cost make it the ideal stand for your school. 


Write or wire for information and prices. 
Prompt shipment made on any number of seats. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Avenue 
Wayne, Pa. 


Distributors in Cambridge, Mass., Columbus, Ohio, Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Baltimore. 


Wayne Stands for Safety 


(Concluded from Page 146) 


skeleton; the muscular system and its development; 
the nervous system and its hygiene; the organs of 
special senses. Final chapters take up problems 
of personal and public hygiene. 

The entire book is conservative in viewpoint, in- 
terestingly written, and quite fully illustrated. 


Hygiene and Sanitation 

By Jesse F. Williams, M.D. Cloth, 344 pages. 
Price, $2. W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The present book offers for women college stu- 
dents and women teachers the fundamentals of 
hygiene and sanitation. It is built along the cen- 
tral idea of modern health care, emphasizing partic- 
ularly the maintenance of health in the home and 
the school and the prevention of disease. Among 
the special topics covered are personal hygiene, the 
health care of children, health care in disease, 
health care in the home, and health care in in- 
dustry and in the nation. 

To make the book more practical there are sets 
of questions and answers, collateral readings, and 
tabulations and charts for reference. 

The book will be found useful to women teachers 
since it offers a well-founded, mature discussion of 
healthful living that is practical for everyday use 
and helpful for reference in the teaching of health. 
The chapter on the health care of children will be 
found especially valuable as a guide in the class- 
room, since it involves those important essentials 
that relate to the sanitation of the schoolroom and 
the health care of the growing child. 


Brave Dogs 

By Lilian Gask. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Published by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York City. 

This book consists of a collection of ten true 
stories about dogs and their faithfulness to man. 
One story is about a dog who was a gallant friend, 
one is about a faithful dog, one is about a hero of 
the Marne, and one is about a dog who was just 
plain and homely. 

The book is well printed and is illustrated by a 
series of drawings in color by Dorothy Hardy. 


New York Experiments with New Type Modern- 
Language Tests 
By Ben D. Wood. Paper, 339 pages. Published 
by the Macmillan Company, New York, Chicago. 
This booklet represents the first of a series of 
studies to be issued by the Modern Foreign 
Language Study under the auspices of the Ameri- 


can Council on Education. The material consists 
of three studies all based upon the application of 
objective language tests which have been con- 
structed according to technics tried out during the 
last four years by the Columbia College Research 
Bureau for testing achievement in the modern 
languages. 


The first paper in the booklet describes the results 
of tests applied to students of French and Spanish 
in the junior high schools of New York City; the 
second gives the results of similar tests in French, 
German, Spanish, and physics in the examinations 
of the Regents of the State of New York; and the 
third gives the results of a second survey of achieve- 
ment in French and Spanish in the New York 
junior high schools. 


The three studies open a field of inquiry of great 
importance and indicate results which are funda- 
mental for modern-language testing. The possi- 
bilities of the new type tests which have been given 
a rather severe tryout are efficient for ascertaining 
the true situation regarding achievement and place- 
ment in the junior high school and for measuring 
the same features in the college-preparing schools 
of the state. The author has had a rare oppor- 
tunity to make a searching study of the old and 
new types of tests and to study their efficiency as 
tools of measurement. Teachers of foreign lan- 
guages are urged to familiarize themselves with the 
terminology which the use of statistical methods 
involves. 


Everyday Electricity 

By Joseph R. Lunt. Cloth, 297 pages, illustrated. 
Published by the Macmillan Co., New York City. 

This simple experimental outline of electricity is 
adjusted to the needs of science courses in the 
junior high school or the early years of the four- 
year high school. The broad range of the subject 
is covered with surprising completeness. Ample 
suggestions are made for experiments and studies. 

It would seem that the author has not fully con- 
sidered the desirability of constructional work of 
prevocational or exploratory value. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF VOCATIONAL 
TEACHERS TO THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
In the official organ of the Nebraska State Board 
for Vocational Education, Mr. C. A. Fulmer, state 
director, argues that vocational teachers are as 
much a part of local school systems as are academic 
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teachers and as much under the direction of the 
superintendent of schools and the board of educa- 
tion as any instructor in the school system. Mr. 
Fulmer points out specifically the following rela- 
tionships which govern teachers: 


1. All business matters such as contracts, agree- 
ments and reimbursements are transactions between 
the state board for vocational education and the 
school board. 


2. The state director represents the state board 
and the superintendent of schools the school board. 


3. The state director and his associates will 
always recognize the superintendent of schools as 
head of the system of schools including departments 
or classes approved for aid from Smith-Hughes 
funds. Such departments or classes are under the 
jurisdiction and supervision of the superintendent 
of schools the same as any other departments or 
classes. 


4. The teacher of vocational subjects is em- 
ployed bythe school board under the same condi- 
tions as other teachers in the corps, except that his 
qualifications and salary must be approved by the 
state board. 


5. The teacher’s relations to the superintendent, 
principal, other officials and the community, are the 
same as those of any other teacher in the corps 
except as stated in the following paragraph. 


6. The teacher is subject to certain requirements 
of the state board as to the use of his time, the sub- 
jects he teaches, personal reports to the state board, 
methods of instruction, ete., but these requirements 
in no way conflict with the requirements of the 
local school officials. 


7. The teacher does a special work for the school 
according to certain plans and policies agreed upon 
by state and local school authorities. 


8. The superintendent and principal will of 
course cooperate with the special teacher in every 
way to make the work successful. 


9. The special teacher will of course cooperate 
with his superiors in office and his associates in 
every possible way in order to upbuild his own de- 
partment and the entire school system. 

10. The loyalty of the teacher to school officials, 
the esteem and good will of all concerned which he 
is able to win will measure his success as a voca- 
tional teacher. 
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St. Mary’s Parochial School, Phoenix, Ariz. Archt.: Lescher & Mahoney. 

Contr.: A. F. Waselewski Co. Truscon Donovan Awning Type Windows. 

Architectural Projected and Circle-Head Windows. Industrial Projected 
Windows in Basement. 


Ventilation without 
Draught— Daylight 
without Glare 


In many of the latest school buildings 
Truscon Donovan Awning Type Win- 
dows were installed and have met with 
immediate and enthusiastic approval. 
They insure a healthful abundance of 
fresh air and the maximum amount of 
daylight. They are easily operated — 
move the bottom sash and the upper 
sashes are opened or closed simultane- 
ously. Or, by releasing a catch, the bot- 
tom sash operates independently, leav- 
ing the upper sashes in any desired posi- 
tion. No poles are needed—no straining 
or sticking. 








°r Rural - 


every school needs 
PAGE protection 


The fast moving traffic of the city now extends over 

hard roads to every town and village. Children attend- 

ing rural schools no longer find the entire countryside a s s 

safe place to play. The Truscon Awning Type Window was 
| developed primarily for use in American 








Like their little brothers and sisters in metropolitan cen- 


ters, they can best be safeguarded by Page Chain Link | = ae eee ae = 
Fence. Its distinctive square link mesh presents an im- the al Vase Camuntosion on Ventile- 
ownage protecting property and eliminating | tion, headed by fe. C. i, A. Winelew of 


the Yale School of Medicine. The gen- 
eral approval which greeted the intro- 
| duction of Truscon Awning Type Win- ° 
dows shows that this is the ideal window 
for schools. 


Page Chain Link Fence is woven of copper bearing steel, 
heavily galvanized to resist rust. All fittings, too, hot 
galvanized to withstand corrosion. 


Catalog on Request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
WO ae | YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Plata a4 
- Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities. 





There is a Distributor in your vicinity. Write for | 
his name and address and interesting literature. | USCON 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION ar 
215 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. K9 | DONOVAN nian 
Offices in ail principal cities TM A IN 
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‘Better than 
eyes in the back 
of my head’’— 


The playground fence takes 
iY the place of the “eyes in the 
Re back of the head” that a 


teacher needs to keep children 
from darting off the play- 
ground—into danger. 


The Anchor playground fence in- 
sures discipline and safety. It re- 
lieves the teacher of “guard duty” 
and allows her to devote all of her 
time to supervision and instruction. 
With its new square terminal posts 
an Anchor Fence is unclimbable, 
more protective and attractive in 
appearance than ever before. Its 
U-bar line posts (the strongest fence 
posts made), heavy galvanizing, and 
other features of enduring construc- 
tion insure everlasting service. 


Anchor Sales and Erecting 
Service is nation-wide. A 
Phone call, wire or letter 
puts it at your disposal. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
9 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Sales Agents 
‘ in Principal Cities 
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Ties Insure Safe 


In the terms of the Building Code, 
Knockdown Bleachers have a Safety 
Factor of four or more 


Ylellom, range ringer 


When seething, swaying crowds pack 
every inch of available space on Knock- 
down Bleachers—there is no danger. 


If by magic, these crowds could be 
doubled and tripled in the same space, 
your bleachers would still have an 
ample margin of protection. 


You can thank the golden yellow 
stringer ties for this to a large degree. 


They are patented. They prevent side 
sway and end thrust, and they are 
extremely simple. 


A minutes study of the engineering 
plan as well as the combined evidence 
of hundreds of users will convince 
you of this. 


May we send a booklet with full information. 


There is no obligation in sending for this book- 
et, which contains full data and information 
on Knockdown Bleachers. 
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CLOSED 
1% 
THICK 


Clarin Chairs are made of steel (except- 
ing seat and rubber floor contacts) and 
will not mar the finest floor nor dam- 


age the most delicate floor covering. 
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O) Brown (walnut) 


Clarin Mfg. Co., 2456 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR 
finish and seat as checked: 


O Maroon (mahogany) 
We will either return it or pay for it after ten days’ trial. 
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The Clarin Folding Chair 


is an economical chair 


CCNeArnwer G a product beyond the point of 
safety is false economy. 


Embellishing a product beyond the point of 
necessity for attractiveness for the purpose in- 
tended is foolish extravagance. 


In producing the CLARIN the aim is to put 
enough into it to insure durability, which is gen- 
erally accepted as being wisely economical. 


It has everything in appearance desirable for an 
auxiliary chair without extravagance. 


Permit us to send you a sample to see and try— 
you be the judge—no obligation. 


- 


0) Battleship Gray 
0 Olive Green 


0) Wood Seat 
CO) Leatherette Seat 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Length of the School Day. City School Leaflet 
No. 25, July, 1927. Issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education. Practically the only guides 
a school board has in determining the length of 
the school day are opinion and current practice. 
The present pamphlet gives the results of a ques- 
tionary sent to superintendents of schools in cities 
of 30,000 population and over and shows the prac- 
tice of different schools governing the length of the 
school day, the length of the noon hour, recess 
periods, and other facts. 

The table on the length of the school day in cities 
with a population of 100,000 and over, shows that 
the school sessions are from 8:30 a.m. to 3 or 3:15 
p.m. in the higher elementary grades in Birming- 
ham, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Detroit; Fort Worth 
has sessions from 8:45 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., and 
Des Moines from 8:50 to 3:35; Albany, Akron, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, and Cleveland have sessions 
from 9 or 9:30 to 3:30 or 3:45. In the junior-high 
schools, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Detroit open at 
8:30 a.m. and close at 2:30 or 3:00 p.m.; Akron 
and Baltimore open at 9 or 9:30 and close at 2:30 
or 3:30 p.m. In the senior high schools, Cam- 
bridge, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Des Moines, 
and Detroit open. at 8:30 a.m. and close around 
215 or 3:15 p.m_ In the report it is shown that 
the median length of the school day is 5 hours in the 
elementary grades, 5 hours and 45 minutes in the 
junior high-school, and 5 hours and 35 minutes in 
the senior-high school. 

The report also shows that the median length of 
the recess period in cities of 100,000 population and 
over is 20 minutes in elementary grades, 15 minutes 
in the junior high school, and 15 minutes in the 
senior high school. In the elementary grades, 7 
cities reported no recess periods, 15 reported one 
period a day, and 21 2 periods a day; in the 
junior high schools, 29 cities reported no recess 
period, 4 reported one period, and 2 two periods a 
day; in the senior high school, 38 cities reported no 
recess periods, 4 reported one period a day, and 1 
reported two periods a day. 

Yearbook of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee for 1927. Issued by the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee at 29 West 39th 
Street, New York, N.Y. This pamphlet records 
the notable developments in industrial standardiza- 
tion, including the progress in the mechanical and 
mining industries, in industrial safety, its exten- 





sion through managerial and_ trade-association 
activities, and forward steps in international co- 
operation during the last year. A table has been 
prepared showing the different group activities, 
the number of projects, the increases in the number 
of projects, and the number of approved standards 
since the publication of the 1926 yearbook. The 
topics covered in the report relate to types of stand- 
ards, the method of work in the formulation of 
each standard, the initiation of projects, the corre- 
lation of work, and cooperation with foreign stand- 
ardizing bodies. A list of standardization projects 
having the approval of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee has been included as an im- 
portant part of the report. 


Studies in Natural Illumination in Schoolrooms. 
Prepared by Taliaferro Clark and Arthur F. Beal. 
Price, fifteen cents. Issued by the U.S. Public 
Health Service through the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. The authors of this 
pamphlet attempt to show that the adequacy of 
the natural lighting of the classroom is affected by 
a number of factors which govern the amount of 
daylight admitted. With a given intensity of illu- 
mination, the amount admitted to the interior will 
depend upon the size, shape, depth, and position in 
the wall of the window openings. Daylight illu- 
mination of classrooms, it is stated, is often de- 
fective because due measures have not been taken 
to secure the maximum diffusion of light entering 
such rooms. The diffusion of light depends upon 
the fact that all materials reflect light and scatter 
it to a greater or less degree. The ratio of diffused 
to reflected light by objects varies greatly accord- 
ing to the nature of the surface and its polish. 

The present pamphlet comprises a report based 
upon a study of 45,000 observations of daylight 
illumination on 24 selected desks in four class- 
rooms, covering the school day for an entire schoo] 
year. A number of condensed tables are given 
showing the outside mean illumination for each 
hour and month, the average illumination for each 
desk for each hour, changes in illumination for each 
desk, seasonal variation, variation between desks, 
degrees of adequacy for each hour, ratio of light on 
desks at certain hours, and mean illumination in 
foot-candles. It is found that the adequacy of the 
natural lighting of classrooms is determined by 
three sets of factors, namely: (1) astronomical and 
meteorological, (2) physical, and (3) physiological. 
The effect of the orientation of windows, the sea- 


sonal illumination of desks in midwinter, and the 
distribution of light in the room are all important 
factors which have a special bearing in a study of 
school lighting. 


Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern 
Foreign Languages. By G. T. Buswell. Paper, 100 
pages. Published by the Macmillan Company, New 
York and Chicago. This study is part of an in- 
quiry undertaken by The Modern Foreign Language 
Study and takes up three problems, namely, the 
determination of the optimum age at which a stu- 
dent should begin the study of a foreign language, 
the effect of different methods of teaching upon 
progress in reading a foreign language, and a com- 
parison of progress of students studying French 
and those studying German. 


The author emphasizes that the aim of the first 
stage of foreign language teaching is to attain the 
ability to read silently and in a manner closély 
resembling good reading in the mother tongue, and 
regardless of the time necessary for reaching this 
point. All written and oral exercises are subsidiary 
to this primary and essential aim. When this point 
has been attained, the student is ready fer a course 
in grammar which enables him to grasp more ex- 
actly what he reads, and for a course in literature, 
which provides for appreciation and enjoyment. 

The pamphlet discusses the effect of age upon 
the beginning of a foreign language, the effect ‘of 
different methods of teaching; it offers a compari- 
son of the reading of different foreign languages, 
and concludes with a summary of the conclusions 
reached in the study. It is brought out that there 
is no noticeable difference between students who 
begin the study of French in high school and stu- 
dents who begin at the college level; that the 
method of teaching’a foreign language has a strik- 
ing effect upon the reading habits of students, and 
that the maturity which results from two years of 
study is greater with students taught by a direct 
method than with those taught by an _ indirect 
translation method; that approximately equal de- 
grees of maturity are reached in the study of 
French, German, and Spanish when these lan- 
guages are taught by similar methods and under 
similar conditions; and that in no case does the 
median student in a second-year group approach the 
maturity of reading habits attained by the expert 
groups of readers. These conclusions may be sub- 
jected to further analysis and interpretation. 
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Are you missing “tackles” 
because ‘you have no seats? 





October, 1927 O 


Sharp, fall days prove 
the comfort of Amer- 
ican Portable Schools 


When cold rains and winds sweep against the 
big windows of American Portable Schools, 
the pupils within are snugly comfortable with 
remarkably little heat. Construction features 
of these modern “semi-permanent” school 
buildings include weatherproof Insulite in 
walls and roofs. Don’t regret not having erected 
an American Portable—see to it that one takes 
care of the next overflow. 





AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CORP. 
601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Washington. 


Just as these players missed their 
“tackle’—are you missing tackles in 
the form of gate receipts? Are you 
passing up the crowds of fans who 
are anxious to come to your games 
—and will pay for the privilege—if 
they can get a seat? 

Circle A Bleachers are bringing big- 
ger crowds to games all through the 
country. 


pacity—they will not sag or weave. 
Let the favorite circle the end for a 
thirty-yard gain, and the crowd go 
“wild” — they can’t sway Circle A 
Bleachers. 

Our folder points the way to bigger 
crowds. Send today, and make those 
“tackles.” 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORP. 





Circle A Bleachers are safe. Jam 600 South 25th St. ; 
them to four times the normal ca- Newcastle Indiana 


CIRCLE()BLEACHERS 


SECTIONAL AND PORTABLE 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Henry W. Yates Schooi ole , a as he \ rs. F OR 
One of ; - i \ 4 
os ty 


120 installations P = 4, 
~* PANICS 


in Omaha, Neb. 
































The many 
schoolhouse ca- 
tastrophes have 
proven that far 
more children 
are lost by panic 
than by fire. 


Records show 
that school 
drills, no matter 
how carefully 
* planned, are not 
proof against 
panics unless 






Built for two or 


three story buildings. "eee 


“a 
od 


the right kind of emergency 
exits are used in the drills. 


There is absolutely no chance of a panic 
when Potter Tubular Escapes are used, 
and they are the only fire escapes ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


POTTER MFG. COMPANY 
1858 Conway Building CHICAGO 


Exclusive manufacturers of Potter 
Tubular Enciosed Fire Escapes. 


Fire Escapes in Thirty States. 





This free book is not a catalogue 
—has interesting information for 
school boards and superintendents. 








Representatives in 


Chicago Rock Island, III. Richmond, Va. 
Cincinnati Brooklyn, N. Y. Charleston, W. Va. 
Easton, Pa. Painesville, O. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
San Francisco, Calif, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











Century Group Fountains are both practical and 
economical for school installation. They serve as many 
as four persons at one time with a steady, even stream 
and without the usual squirting or splashing. The flow 
of water is controlled by the patented, adjustable Cen- 
tury Bubbler Head. 


The roll rim sink is porcelain enameled. It is easy 
to keep clean as there are no corners or crevices to 
catch dust. 


This same type fountain is also made in smaller 
sizes with two or three bubbler heads. They can be 
made for continuous flow or each bubbler may be 
equipped with a Century self-closing, positive action, 
stop cock. 

Century Fountains are preferred for schools because 
of their pleasing design, strong construction, and econ- 
omy in first cost and operation. 





Send for our illustrated catalogue. It 
contains complete specifications and prices. 


Century Brass Works, Inc. 
320 N. Illinois St. Belleville, Il. 
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NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 


Body Building 
requires the right 
kind of Gymnasi- 
um Equipment. 


Send for a typi- 
cal list of appara- 
tus. 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 138 E. 44th Street 








SOUTH VIEW SCHOOL — MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


featuring the 


Mitchell “Merry Whirl” 


The Mitchell Merry-Whirl will accommodate as many as fifty 
children at one time and it operates so easily on its roller and ball 
bearings that one little tot of five or six can manipulate it alone 
without excessive exertion. Its ample capacity and variety of mo- 
tion—swinging in and out from the mast as well as around it— 
adapts it to places where limited space precludes the use of more 
than one Playground attraction. A plot 30 ft. square is room 
enough for the Mitchell Merry-Whirl. 


Write for Catalogue 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


1801 Forest Home Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 
— BRANCHES — 
ST. PAUL CLEVELAND WICHITA 
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Investment 


CHOOL fencing is a part of the permanent 
school plant and is as essentially a matter of 

buying for permanence as is the purchase of the 
heating or ventilating equipment. It is not a 
question of first cost per foot but of cost per foot 
per year of service. 
STEWART FENCING — whether of copper- 
bearing-steel chain link fabric, or of wrought iron 
—is designed to afford permanent protection. It 
is right, in design and construction, whatever the 
style preferred. 
Beyond this, however, is the very important mat- 
ter of proper installation—that sound fence value 
may not be sacrificed by make-shift erection. 
Here our staff of fence specialists functions—as 
consultants or as actual erectors, as the customer 
prefers. 
Let us confer with you on this question of school 
upkeep economy. Send for your copy of our 
School Fence catalog—or let our local fence man 
call—without obligation in either case. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
420 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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Make Your 
Fire Drills 
EASY! 


Wherever Logan Spiral 
Slides are used, fire drills 
are eagerly anticipated by 
the children. 


Their confidence in the 
Logan is your best as- 
surance of safe, orderly 
exit when fire actually 
strikes. 


Write today for full in- 
formation on the Logan 
Spiral Slide—the ame, 
safest, surest firescape 
ever invented. 




















LOGAN CO., Incorporated 
(Formerly The Dow Co.) 

300 North Buchanan Street 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








Bradley — 


Washfountains 





REQUIRE BUT A 


MINIMUM OF 


PROMOTE BOTH 
CLEANLINESS AND 





SANITATION JANITOR SERVICE BR's 
* beret al S hool 
‘‘The First Cost acre 
is the Last Cost’’ A FEW SCHOOL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 


Crane Technical High School, 
Tilden High School, 
Schurz High School, 
Austin High School, 
Morgan Park School, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Garvey School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
and Senior High School, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Marquette University, 
Continuation School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fortuna Grade School, 
Fortuna, Calif. 
i Washington Ave. High 
For use in Schools, Colleges -— School, _ 
Universities and in every ty. Canton, Ohio 
. : High School, 
public lavatories, there is no Soon Green Bay, Wis. 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in Fond da Lac High School, 
ili ili i ond du Lac, Wis. 
utility, durability and beauty and in South Omahe fligh School, 
economy of operation and mainte- Seuth Omaha, Bebe. 
nance, Woodland Union High School, 
Woodland, Calif. 
Old Government School, 
Oneida, Wis. 
Great Neck Prep. School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 
High School, 
St. Charles, Ill. 


AND MANY MORE. 


Write for Catalog 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














Mills Metal Toilet Partitions 
Have Sanitation Built In 


We build into Mills Metal toilet partitions the fruits of 
more than ordinary thought and experience plus a sincere 
desire to build sanitary partitions. 

There are no crevices, no lodging places for dirt, no open- 
ings to admit water or hold moisture. Sanitation is duilt in 
and therefore is a permanent part of every Mills Metal 
toilet partition. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
905 WAYSIDE ROAD 


CLEVELAND, OnI0 


MILLS | METAL 


Mills Metal Partitions for offices, Mills Metal representatives are lo- 
factories, lavatories, shower, dressing cated in more than fifty principal 
rooms, beauty parlors, etc. Hospital cities. Estimates gladly furnished on 
cubicles and screens. any job, large or small. 


Fool Proo 


Schoolyard service requires 
the unbreakable Murdock 
Outdoor Bubble Font. 


Solid Bronze Bowl and Bub- 
bler. 


All brass supply pipe, valve 
and inner works. Nothing 
to corrode. 


Heavy cast iron pedestal. 


No cock to get out of order. 
The valve is pedal acting. 





Self-draining. Every drink 
is fresh. 





Children cannot squirt with 
it. 
Anti-freezing. 


Patented 


Vertical Bubbler 
Regular 
Angle Bubbler 


All working parts are com- 
on order 


pletely enclosed and out 
of harm’s way yet readily 
accessible. No digging up. 








Also Indoor Drinking Fixtures for Schools. 


Write for handsome booklet “What To Know 
About Outdoor Drinking Fountains.” 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of Outdoor Water Devices since 1853 
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Bronze Door Holders for Schools 
Standard Equipment in Over 100 Cities 


Aristocrat 
Overhead Door 
Holder 


For installation on 
Entrance Doors 
opening out. 

“Up over the heads 
of the crowd.” 

Rawling’s Automatic 
Door Holder and 
Bumper 


For installation on class- 
room or corridor doors 
opening back to parti- 
tions or walls. 

Can be installed on base- 
board, chair rail or at 
top of door. 


Hercules 


Fulcrum or Leverage princi- 
ple. Simple—Noiseless in op- 
eration. Splendid equipment 
on doors of every description. 
Especially Doors operating 
with door closers, or checks. 


Write for descriptive 
literature 


Glynn-Johnson Corporation 
La Porte, Indiana 


NIEDECKEN SHOWER HEAD 


A Niedecken Shower Equipment 


Showers are frequently condemned because a proper flow 
of water cannot be obtained from the shower head on 
account of clogging of the spray holes in the face and 
the difficulty of removing it for cleaning. The face of 
the Niedecken Shower Head is easily removed for clean- 
ing. 

The Shower Head is sold separately only for replacement 
of heads on showers already installed. 


Write for Bulletin S.B.15X 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS. MFG. Co. 


MiLwaAaur eck. UU. S.A. 
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[HE above illustrates a new and radical, though decidedly improved, change 

in the interior of the Vanishing Door Wardrobes. In place of flat slatted 
shelves for hats, and hooks for wraps, the interior consists of racks made of 
round rods, and clothes hangers. It is evident that such racks will collect less 
dust than any other form of shelf, and that wraps draped on clothes hangers 


— be taken off in as good shape as when put on and oftentimes in much 
tter. 


The Vanishing Door Hinges have also been improved. They are now made to 
closer limits and of heavier construction, though the action remains the same; 


the doors in opening swinging back into the compartment entirely out of the 
way. 


The illustration of Class O Wardrobe is an ideal arrangement. It consists of 
two five-foot units for pupils and a two-foot Teacher’s unit. Each of the five- 
foot units will accommodate the wraps of twenty-four pupils, and if desired 
the wraps of the boys and girls can be segregated. However, there is a 
Vanishing Door Wardrobe to meet every schoolroom need. 


Our latest fully illustrated and descriptive Catalog “J’’ covering complete line 
of wardrobes, together with Net Price List, will be sent on request. This cata- 
log also illustrates wardrobes for hospitals, hotels, home and apartments, tele- 
phone booths, cabinet for the clothing store, and other useful and necessary 
Vanishing Door products. Write 


W. L. Evans, Washington, Indiana. 


Ferrometal Unit Shower Stalls 
AND 


Ferroplywood Partitions 


Especially Designed for School Buildings 
Ferrometal Unit Shower Stalls 


PRACTICAL— 
ECONOMICAL— 
DURABLE— 


FERROMETAL 
UNIT SHOWER 
STALLS are suitable 
for every require- 
ment, low in cost, 
and have been de- 
signed for the pur- 
pose of taking the 
place of Tile, Mar- 
ble, Slate, or Cement, 
and are positively 
guaranteed non- 
leakable, furnished 
with one piece metal 
bottom providing 
ample drainage. 


Tot Lata Sahat vache | 


COMPLETE LAYOUT 
AND PLANNING 
SERVICE— 


GREG SP? 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE No. 10. 


Upon request we will furnish plans and quotation when 
provided with layout and plumbing requirements. 


LITTERER BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO 3022-3032 North Rockwell Street ILLINOIS 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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—“Equipped by DOUGHERTY” 





CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, SCRANTON, PA. 


No more carrying lunch 


for the students attending the school 

equipped with a modern Cafeteria. Instead 
. . hot, appetizing meals such as they are 

accustomed to at home. 

And, properly managed, a school cafeteria is 

self-supporting. If you desire complete in- 

formation, just write. 


W.F. Dougherty & Sons, Inc. 
1009 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Branch: 914 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Sturdy design and careful construction of a school 
fence should be matched by equally careful erection. 
The Afco Fence line offers you both iron picket 
and chain link fences, in great variety, but in uni- 
formly superior quality. Afco Service will give you 
that painstaking erection which worthily supple- 


ments the quality of the fence itself. 


Can we meet with you to talk over your needs 
—or send our illustrated Specification Book? 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
225 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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ADJUSTABLE 
SHELVING 


will solve your 
storage problem 









For books, records, supplies 
—whatever needs storing— 
the “Garcy” pilaster strips 
and adjustable shelf brack- 
ets are the most economical, 
the most quickly installed, 
the easiest and simplest to 
use. 











WRITE FOR FREE 






















Illustration full size. | 
No. K73. 
Pilaster Strip. cS 
7¥% inches wide : 
No. A773. 3 
Adjustable Adjustable witha 
Bracket. touch every half 
For new shelving, ee. 
or to subdivide —— Cogaet So Sutuet 





the old. 





im 
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Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co. 


1430 So. Talman Ave., ‘ ‘ Chicago 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


MODERN HIGH GRADE 


EQUIPMENT FOR 
GYMNASIUM 
PLAYGROUND 
BEACH ann POOL 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 
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Sanitary | 


Because Easy 
to Clean 


6 HE only cleaning they’ve received 
since placing our Permalium 
trays in service,” writes one user, 
“is to simply pass them through the 
washing machine. Despite this rela- 
tively scant cleaning attention our 
Permalium trays are surprisingly 
bright and clean in appearance.” 
Scouring with steel wool or powder 
abrasives is unnecessary because 
food can’t get into the pores of the 
metal as in unplated aluminum 
trays. Permalium trays are easy to 
clean and they stay clean and won’t 
soil table linen. 


OO AOS NON EACLE AIST 
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For QUALITY and LONG SERVICE 
Investigate the Advantages of the 
“CLEVELAND LINE” 


It comprises complete equipment for the Kitchen 
and Dining Room in Schools and similar institutions. 
For years the “Born Line” held an enviable position 
in the field—its successor, the “Cleveland Line,” is 
gaining even greater prestige through its service 
rendering ability. 

It represents the best in design, materials, and 
sturdy construction. 

Whatever your requirements, consult with us on 
Equipment—Utensils—Supplies. Practical layouts 
and estimates gladly furnished. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of Born Ranges and Equipment. 


the CLEVELAND RANGE (o. 


General Offices and Factory, Display Rooms, 
e . 3323 Vega Avenue 519-21 Huron Rd. 
Serving Trays i! CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EVERYTHING 
va Tey] 


Write today for attractive catalog with 
prices describing the only line of nickel 
plated aluminum serving trays on the market. 


The Permalium Products Co. 
3806 S. Racine Ave., Chicago, III. 


ERMALIU 


NICKEL PLATED ALUMINUM 
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In 
Schools 


Particularly 


WIPER IR EMIS i eis 
SIPS S ieee 


Lee LY 


Hundreds of Gallons of pom i 
e e sare 1s e rst cCNnar- 
Aimed Directly at the Tableware: aa tn cis ae 


Panelboards for school use—the simplic- 


That’s Why Autosan “Direct Action” Sprays ity, freedom from repairs, standardized 


. construction of both panelboard and steel 
Wash Dishes F aster—Better—CLEANER! cabinet and economy resulting from low 


FORCED through the spray tubes Speedy, efficient, economical; made installation cost. 

under pressure, Autosan “Direct of the finest materials and fash- 
Action” sprays deluge the dishes ioned by expert workmen; Colt & Panelboards are found in nearly all 

from above and below and literally Autosans are built to render maxi- : y 
“Strip” off the smallest particle of | mum service at minimum cost—and the most modern schools. There is a type 

foreign matter — yet even the most to keep on rendering it not for and size for every need. 

delicate china can be washed with months, but for YEARS! 

absolute safety! And, because they Ask your Kitchen ' gues P noc eT iced atwiien 

are aimed directly at the tableware, Equipment Dealer * | 

the full force of Autosan sprays is about Colt Auto- & C= 

utilized in washing dishes clean, not sans or write us ‘ Prank Adam 

Wasted against the sides of the forinterestingfact [iam 

machine. folder. ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LouISs 
9 7 
Colt s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 4 Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas, Omaha, Nebraska 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. . Baltimore, Maryland Denver, Colorado Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Boston, Massachusetts Detroit, Michigan Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Brooklyn, New York Kansas City, Missouri San Francisco, California 
Buffalo, New York Los Angeles, Calif. Seattle, Washington 


| Charlotte, North Carolina Memphis, Tennessee Vancouver, British Columbia 
O a I U I @) Chicago, Illinois Miami, Florida Walkerville, Ontario 
|} Cincinnati, Ohio Minneapolis, Minnesota Winnipeg, Manitoba 


TRACE Mam New Orleans, Louisiana 
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Teach with Pictures! 


The TRANS-LUX 
Air-Cooled Opaque Projector 


Projects them on the Trans-Lux Screen 
before the entire class at one time. 


The Trans-Lux Air-Cooled Opaque Projector makes 
usable an inexhaustible supply of pictures, post cards, 
sketches, etc., and they are always up-to-date. 


With the loose-leaf holders, newspaper clippings, 
pages from any book or other publications, pieces of 
fabric or bits of mineral or metal, biology specimens, 
and a thousand-and-one other subjects are held in the 
projector, and faithfully reflected on the screen under 
daylight conditions. 


Colors are faithfully projected in their true tones. 
With the stereopticon attachment, standard lantern 


slides can be used. 
==>) 


We shall be glad to answer any specific question that 
will help you solve your Visual Education problems. 


——?> 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen Corp. 
247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Gregs Shorthand 
Wins Again 


In the National Shorthand Reporters’ As- 
sociation Speed Contest, held in San Antonio, 
Texas, on August 16, Mr. Martin J. Dupraw 
won permanent possession of the World’s 
Championship Trophy, by winning the contest 
for the third successive time. 


TABULATION OF RESULTS 


Errorsat' Errors at Errors at 
220 Words 260 Words 280 Words 
a Minute a Minute a Minute 


Martin J. Dupraw 7 
Charles Lee Swem 20 a 
Nathan Behrin 34 wag 


*Did not qualify on this test. 


Six of the last seven World’s Championship 
Contests have been won by writers of Gregg 
Shorthand. 


For Speed—Accuracy—Simplicity—Gregg 
leads the world. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 








NOW READY! 


The Laws of Living Things 


by 
EpWARD J. MENGE, PH.D., Sc.D. 


Director of the Department of Animal Biology, 
Marquette University. 


A new high school biology text which shows the 
unity underlying the biological laws applied to the 
lowest as well as the highest of living things. 


The type specimen used is the perch, which is 
always very conveniently obtained at all seasons of 
the year, 


The text is excellently arranged, having a com- 
plete vocabulary of all the important words in the 
chapter at the beginning. At the close of each chap- 
ter there are a number of review questions, valuable 
in summarizing the work as it is completed. 


There are 183 illustrations in the book, practically 
all drawn or redrawn specially for this book. 
Cloth, 530 pages, 5’ x 8 inches 
Price, $1.72 
Will be sent on ten days approval upon request. 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


210 Montgomery Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 





Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 


October, 1927 
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“LOOSE-LEAF” BINDERS, FILLERS AND ComPLETES 
ALL EDUCATIONAL USES 


7 
gi)? 
Silas. 1 04 te 


t anvuananceanernanennannnnazzt |" § 3 § 


‘“‘PERFECT GOODS ONLY’”’ 





J.C. Brain Company Huntinapon, Penn’a. U. S. A. 


“Thinking before Figuring” EVERY GRADE TEACHER 
—for Grades 2-8 SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOK 


NNES TEST AND 
PRACTICE SHEETS IN 
ARITHMETIC—N., J. Lennes 


Revision NEW PROBLEM MATERIAL Hi For home, school, and playground 


Complete New problem material has been add- - By FORBUSH AND ALLEN 
ed that provides space to write pupil More than 400 carefully graded and 
responses which indicate whether or classified games for young people 
not the pupil is able to: EACHERS and leaders of play will find this book of great 
ro Tee in their work. The games are graded and arranged 
READ THE PROBLEM according to the ages of the children, the kind of game, and 
IDENTIFY THE QUESTION AND FACTS the occasion for which it is to be used. The directions in all 
Full Year PLAN THE STEPS IN THE SOLUTION cases are given in language that pupils themselves can 
uf eal FIGURE THE MECHANICAL PROCESSES understand. After the title of each game, the number of 
PROVE AND CHECK HIS WORK players who can use it most effectively is indicated; where 
and ; music is used with the games, the music is given in the 
THE METHOD includes a plan to book. Sacttah Eitan ol Geateaie 


Half Year check the accuracy of the thinking and | Active, singing, and quiet games for little children 


j sep » te eer ; Active and quiet games for larger chidren 
Tablets figuring done by each pupil. eee, oe ce ee 


SCORE CARDS diagnose and record Games every child should know 


“19 Gymnastic games 
each pupil S progress. A curriculum for play leaders 
215 pages Illustrated $2.00 
May we give you further information? Useal Discount te schecis 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS = 
Educational Publishers THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY | 


2001 Calumet Ave. 36 West 24th St. _ 8 1016 Arch Street 623 S. Wabash Ave. 
‘1: r , Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago New York 





Send for illustrated literature, or better, send your order now 
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Every Grade 
and Teacher 








An invaluable selection of in- 
teresting slide material for the 
grade school, high school, and 
college. Slide catalog No. 31 
on request. 








Projection Supplies 
For information about Stere- 
opticon, microscopic attach- 
ments, daylight screens, and 
accessories, ask for Catalog 
No. 21 










Victor Animatograph Co. 
141 Victor Bldg. Davenport, Iowa. 












HAMLINIZED F4ege-tight 


Sound- 


euURs Mes 


and Folding Partitions 
indicate the 
modern 
building 













SCHOOLS 
HOSPITALS 
HOTELS 

Etc. 
















pe 
+E 3" 


This handsome (4% 
new structure is 
equipped with 
every modern de- (jy 
vice, including 
Hamlinized 
Sound-Proof * 
Doors. 


———— 





NATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 
COMPANY 
BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 
BETHLEHEM 
ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 

Architects. 


IRVING HAMLIN 


1510 Lincoln St., Evanston, Il. 





Information and details 
sent on request. 
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LEITZ 


Simple Micro-Projector for Schools 
Useable in Horizontaland Vertical Position 


Indispensable for 
Teaching 


Manipulation exceed- 
ingly simple 

Connects to any Light- 
Circuit 

At all times ready for 
use 

Magnification 30-230X 
at screen distances 
of 4-15 feet. Avail- 
able for Film-Slide 
Projection. 










Applicable for the following modes of projection: 
. Micro-Slides ; 
Specimens suspended in solution; , 
. Hanging Drop Slides; 
. Large transparent Specimens up to 23, in. diameter. 
. Film-Slides as diapositives ; 
. Acts also as drawing apparatus in tracing images 
projected vertically on table. 


ASK FOR PAMPHLET No. 1096 (DD) 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


60 East 10th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


AGENTS: 


Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Office at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. 








Oo wD 













Canada: THE J. F. HARTZ CO., LTD., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P. I. 
Cuba: ANTIGA & CO., Havana, Cuba. 








ORDER BY MAIL 


THIS IMPRINT 
aoe Se ky 
STUDIO. Inc, “ 


Wn 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


on your stage equipment is your absolute assurance that it is 


DEPENDABLE 


wy 


——> 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES: 
W. B. CLINARD 
652 Randolph Bldg. Winston-Salem 
MEMPHIS, TENN. NORTH CAROLINA 


329 Van Slyke Court 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


H. S. REVELLI 


— eae 
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American Book 
Company 


Educational 
Publishers 


NEW YORK, 88 Lexington Ave. 
CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street 
CHICAGO, 330 East 22d Street 
BOSTON, 63 Summer Street 
ATLANTA, 2 North Forsyth Street 


Address all communications to the nearest of- 
fice of the company. Descriptive circulars, cat- 





alogues, and price lists will be mailed on request 
to any address. 


PERE LEE REELS Ee ERE RE Ra hes Rea Rad eS NE REREREAS ASA 


Your correspondence is solicited and will have 
prompt attention. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO 


GOOD ENGLISH 


By GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP 






Professor of English, Columbia University, 
and author of many books on English 








Anyone who is called upon to 
talk before audiences, large or 










small, should have Krapp’s Comm- 
prehensive Guide to Good English. 
Superintendents, board members, 
county superintendents, all should 
have a desk copy. The subject 
matter of the book is a revelation 
in the use of English. 





Send for descriptive folder 





RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. K-94) 


CHICAGO 
536 So. Clark St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 


NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 


| 



































j well 
Cquipped Axe 
 Classroom~ * 

"| usually means a successful teacher 
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Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock 
which is as tough as cloth and will outwear three ordi- 
nary covers. 





ONE: 


TWO 
THREE: 


FOUR: 
FIVE: 
SIX 
SEVEN: 


: It is cut and folded true and exact. 

The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 


It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do 
not come loose. 

It is absolutely waterproof. 

¢ It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT 
D]VSTABLE BOOK COVER 
NEW MODEL 
FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 


ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 





THE BEST BOOK CQVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 
Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 
Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office, Syracuse, New York 


NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
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FEW well chosen maps will have much 

to do with impressing facts on your 
pupils and creating a stimulating atmos- 
phere for the recitations in which they arc 
engaged. GQ History and geography maps— 
both are a challenge to his thinking, a stim- 
ulus to his imagination. GO Start the 1927-28 (J 
school year with maps chosen from the | 
Johnston-Nystrom line of material for J 
Geography, History and Biology. Over a ) 
century of map making experience is your J 
protection. G Pin this ad to your letterhead, ) 
» 





7 


Le 


tell us in what subject you are interested, 
mail and we shall be pleased to send you spe- 
cial information which you will find valuable. 


AJ.NYSTROM & CO. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS 
| 2249-53 CalumetAve. 
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KQUIP 


WITH THE 


= BEST 


VERY SCHOOL window should be equipped 
hk with Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades, 

since they are the most practical, durable, and 
easiest operating adjustable window shades made. 
They are made of especially selected materials and 
are manufactured under the most rigid supervision 
—the secret of their extreme wearing and lasting 
qualities. 
They are guaranteed to give a maximum amount of 
light and yet exclude the bright rays of the sun. 
Being adjustable from both top and bottom, they are 
easily and readily adjusted to meet the most exacting 
requirements of the classroom. 


Write for samples of Draper 
Shade Material and Prices. 


CUUEUEUUEUROGEDEGEOASOUEOOOCEEUREUDORODEGEOOORECEUAESECE CODE EU OREO CEA REDEDECE DR ORE TEE 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


Spiceland, Indiana. 








Luther Burbank School, Stockton, California 


Opening 20'-9” x 9’-8” 
EFFICIENCY 

The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of.exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 
3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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KEEP A CLEAN GAME | 
CLEAN 


~N “VA 
mOREG. US T_OFF. 
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APPLIED 
WITH 
A MOP 


GIVES SMOOTH, CLEAN, 
DURABLE SURFACE 
For All Gymnasium Activities 


NON-SLIPPERY AND SAFE 





CAR-NA-VAR combines the best features of floor wax 
and varnish, but is very much more durable and more 
practical than either of those treatments by themselves. 
It is the sensation of the floor treatment field. 





HUNDREDS OF SCHOOLS ARE USING IT 
THROUGHOUT THEIR BUILDINGS 


Write for Particulars 


Continental Chemical Corporation 
WATSEKA Dept. SJ ILLINOIS 


Adaptability is 
one of the out- 
standing fea- 
tures of the 
DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting 
System 





Advantages of .ndivue Cor Spray-painting 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush painters. 
This high speed of spray-painting not only effects a substantial 
reduction in labor costs but insures getting your work done in 
considerably less time. 


Additional spray-painting advantages are: a more uniform and 
thorough coating; no spattering and dripping of paint; a coating 
with the hiding power of two brushed coats; use of less scaffolding. 


Get the facts—detailed information will be gladly mailed. Address— 
THE DeVILBISS CO., 268 Phillips Ave, TOLEDO, OHIO 


New York e * Pittsburgh 
Chicago eC I, ISS Cleveland 
Detroit Pl Bt Sa 
Philadelphia ° ° ilwauke 

St. Louis 
indianapolis OOS AY-PalNnting SYStOM —— wisseuwis 
San Francisco Windsor, Ontario 
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PROJECTION You Receive Full 
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— z Value When You | 
in the 2 Bey 

Class Room 2 = 

without darkening, or = * é A as * = 

with subdued light, = y = 

has many points in its = 2 

iad favor such as provid- = er _ € 

KRMS ing light for the tak- = Sterling and Defiance z 

ing of notes, no inter- | = = 

- oan j : |= All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton = 
ference with ventilation, and the easier main- = Bunting Bunting = 
tenance of discipline. = = 
The KRMS BALOPTICON has been espe- = THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE = 
cially designed for use with a translucent = Sold by dealers everywhere = 
screen. It will project both opaque objects and = ee = 
lantern slides with instant interchange between | = MANUPACTURED ONLY BY = 
the two. | 2 
The illuminant, a 500-W, 115-V Mazda} will | = ANNIN & { 0. = 
“¢ fro ‘ rt ¢ i 1 1 1 : = = 
operate from any regular lighting circuit & Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK = 
For complete information write to | = The Largest Flag House in the World = 

BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY | = FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use = 
680 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. [| ““winddsthahein if 
S00 


Is the Repeat Order | 95 £60) Biv, § Dae 
Suggestive | | Be ee naa 
| 


M.H. CLUM, President JOHN H. LOVE, Supervising Principal 
E. C. ENSIGN, District Clerk 
Office: High School Building. Tel. 517 























NO 
BOARD OF EDUCATION SHAFT); (>... 
TTowNsHIP oF WoopbsrIpGE DRIVE OR 
Oftice of Sup. Principal | CHAINS 
HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 
Phone 293 





Woodbridge, N. J., May 2, 1927. 
Mr. F. J. Bird, 
c/o Lee Lash Studios, 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Bird: 


Thank you very much for your efforts in having the curtain in 
the new Keasbey addition installed in time for use on Friday eve- 
| ning. The principal of the school reports that the curtain is all 
that could be desired and we were very much pleased to have 
| it there for the occasion. 


We have curtains in the followin) schools, the work being done 
by Lee Lash Studios: 


School No. 4—Avenel 
School No. 7—Fords 
| School No. 8—Keasbey ‘ 
School No. 9—Port Reading. (This curtain was 
purchased some years ago for the 
| old High School auditorium. When 
we built a new auditorium, we 
purchased a new curtain, and sent ~ 
| the old one to Port Reading.) 
| School No. !0—Hopelawn 
School No. 11—Woodbridge s 
| School No. 14—Fords (Not yet installed) 
High Scho ol—Woodbridge 
| It will be perfectly agreeable to us for you to refer to the work 
| done here. Very truly yours, 
| JOHN H. LOVE. 






















LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 | 
ft. picture up to 100 ft. - 

equal in quality and defi- 

nition to pictures in mov- 

ing picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other 
make; if not perfectly sat- 
Also made with special base isfactory, return it and 
your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive mechanical features, in point 
of ease of operation, long life, safety, adjustable take up, on 
adjustment, simplicity throughout. IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
That’s why the United States Navy is using 25 machines. 51 being used by 
Hollywood’s most famous celebrities, directors and producers. 
Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can be operated 
from any light system, farm lighting included. 






























































LEE LASH STUDIOS 


H. J. Kuckuck, General Manager 


1818-1838 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1640 No. Halsted St. CHICAGO 
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HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


FOR MODELING 
Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE MASS. 


Distributing Agents for U. S. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 


INVESTIGATE 


AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATION 


ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATION 


write 


GENERAL REFRIGERATION CO. 
138-194 Shirland Ave. Beloit, Wis. 


ZASKO 


MODELING CLAY 


For School and Industrial Work. 








Write us for prices on any 
quantity from five pounds 
to a car load. 


THE ZANESVILLE STONEWARE CO. 


Zanesville, Ohio 


investment on their part. 
furnished on request. 


hod) Sek dale ee Late p> 





2104-2110 Highland Ave. 


THE REAL TEST 
OF A PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 


is the effectiveness of its locker equipment. 
Your scholarship standards may be ex- 
tremely high but unless you can also boast 
of absolute protection and control of stu- 
dent property, you have not qualified as a 
successful school executive. 

If you are still fussing with keys or inferior 
combination locks, you will be interested 
to know how sixty-five per cent of the lead- 
ing high ‘schools and colleges throughout 
the country have positively solved their 
locker problems. 

Send today for our new folder “Protection 
and Control,” also a sample of the Dudley 
keyless lock for free examination. 


Many schools are now securing the Dudley lock without a cent of 
Details of our self-financing plan gladly 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION 


107 N. Wacker Drive, - CHICAGO - Department 16 


For Character Building 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 


EDITED BY DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Book I. The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book II. High and Far Grade V 
Book III. The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV. The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII 
These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s profound 
personal conviction that soul culture is the most important and 
most necessary phase of education, and that the development of 
personal character is the thing of greatest concern. 


Six States and many important cities have adopted the Atlantic Readers 
in the short time that the books have been on the market. The States are: 
Utah, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 


Mailing Price of Each Volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 








VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1858 





Our catalog gives in 
graphic detail the com- 
plete story of all that 
is best and most ad- 
vanced in modern 
school seating. : 


Sent free on 
request. 


STEEL FURNITURE CoO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 






Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PERFECT HYGIENE versus 
DISEASE BREEDING METHODS 








SOAPERIOR GRAVITY SOAP SYSTEM 


Modern educators realize the 
vital importance of instilling the 
principles of cleanliness and hy- 
giene in the minds of children— 
and thus laying the foundation 
for sound moral character. 


The SOAPERIOR GRAVITY 
SOAP SYSTEM has been de- 
signed to replace the unsanitary 
use of cake soap in school lava- 
tories. With this modern method 
—it is no longer necessary for 
many children. to use the same 
bar of soap—spreading skin and 
eye diseases! 


For the utmost in sanitation — 
select a modern Liquid Soap 
Dispensing System for the lava- 
tories. Eminent engineers and ar- 
chitects agree that SOAPERIOR 
SYSTEMS—the original and pio- 
neer—are trouble- and fool-proof 
and built to withstand hard 
usage. Suitable for both wash 
basins and showers. 

Let us prove by actual figures 
that a SOAPERIOR SOAP 
SYSTEM is economical and high- 
ly practicable. An inquiry will 


-bring some very interesting data. 


U. S. SANITARY SPECIALTIES CORPN. 


52 E. 10th St., 
New York City 


435 S. Western Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SOAPERIOR SOAP SYSTEM 





















PRINTING SERVICE 


TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., 



















Milwaukee, Wis. 




















A Favorite With Many 


















One of the 
14 Models 


‘*‘DEXTER”’ 
Model 





This model has proved popular with 
school boards because it has solid 
tool steel cutters, adjusts for fine, 
medium and blunt points, sharp- 
ens various sizes of pencils and 
crayons and affords the long life 
and efficiency that begets true 
economy. It is one of the favorite 
school models of 


APSCO 


Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 


The full line includes the “Chicago,” 
the “Giant,” the “Junior,” the “Dexter,” 
the “Dandy” and the “Wizard.” Any 
supply house or stationer will be glad 
to demonstrate. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
58 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 





The reservoir is filled with 
kerosene or Arbitrin — the 
most effective cleaning fiuid. 





WITH THE MILWAUKEE 
DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 


TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
It will -pay you to inquire into 
this economical—efficient method 
of cleaning your school floors. 





We will gladly send you 
further detailed information 
together with our special 
proposition to schools upon 
receipt of this blank. 





After Ordinary 
Sweeping Sweeping 
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MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
122-108 22ND STREET :: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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After Dustless Brush 
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COSTUMES 
ALL PLAYS e 


1119 Vine Street, 


Cut about % actual size. 
Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 

















We furnish Costumes, 
Wigs, etc., for all Plays 
and Operas. 








THE WM. BECK & SONS CO. 


Established 1858 
THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





FIRE ESCAPES 


Standard Conveyor Spiral 
Fire Escapes 

Handle the most people 
in the shortest time. 
Eliminate congestion. 
Cost very little. 

Look well. 


Are in use throughout 
the United States. 
Have stood the test of 
years. 

Send for Catalog N. 


CONVEYOR COMPANY 


North St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 


“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 





Suenescany 


es. — 





125 MERRIMACK ST. 








“QOBCO”’ STEEL FLAG POLES 





and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 





WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 





OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118-206 N. Water St. 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


1€ ERECTED I ivA 
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HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS 





ae 1927 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 


Watertown, Wisconsin 
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THE NATIONAL 










The — Mark 
o 
Teacher Agencies 





ASSOCIATION 


duty to American Education. 
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The Membership of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies includes only 
such Agencies as are of established reputation, and directed by competent Managers, 
who have the best interests of Education at heart. 
scribe to the Constitution, Platform and Code of Ethics. Each member is under pledge 
to do his utmost to promote the interests of his clients, consistent with his primary 
Agencies listed below are members of the Association. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


| FOR PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


All members are required to sub- 
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Teacher Agencies 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 







The Cary Teachers’ Agency 


36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 





Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 


“Distinguished Personnel Service" 


CLARK AND BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E.L. GREGG, Mgr. 

SEVEN OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 


Cooperative Teachers’ Agency 
302 Hurst Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. E. PORTER, Mgr. 


‘The right teacher in the right place.” 
College—Normal! School—High School—Grades. 
Service free to school officials. 


The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
10th year 


Has the Ca of Nebraska School Men 
ry us. 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 












Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 





PRIMARY READING 















VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


SOCIAL SCIENCES HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


322 Occidental Bldg. 
Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information 





The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


405 Youngerman Building 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 


The purpose of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers’ Agencies is 
to enhance the value of the serv- 
ice of teachers’ agencies to educa- 


tional institutions and to teachers. 


Teachers’ Agencies are an edu- 
cational necessity as a means of 
bringing into contact the pur- 
chasers of teaching qualifications 
and those who have such qualifi- 
cations to sell. 














KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
25th Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 








The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapclis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
34 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager - 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


,___ 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only 
Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 


“The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency"’ 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Our Methods Are MODERN and PROFESSIONAL 
Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Division, Address Denver Office 


We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


1377 Arcade Building St.Louis, Missouri 





SCENERY 
OF 
QUALITY 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 


Since 1887 
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" ‘oxc(} Steel Tubular Flag Staff 
S58 Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and | 
™ ‘Nonc(f Ball Bearing Halyard 
Carrier, so that flag flies free, 
instead of wrapping around Flag 
Staff. 
Can be furnished in any height. 
Write for prices and information 
how to erect. 


| N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
| St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Los fogs Calif. Davenport, Iowa 


Pueblo, Col Houston, Tex. Little Rock, Ark. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 
Factories 


Edwardsville, Ill. Noblesville, Ind. Bessemer, Ala. 














FOR YOUR 
KINDERGARTEN 
Select Chairs Built 
to Fit the Child 
THE “STANDARD” LINE 
Excels in Correct 
Seating Features. 


Sold Through Leading 
School Supply Distributors 


Standard School Equipment Co. 
Incorporated 
Louisville Kentucky 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, II. 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention. 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out thecountry. 
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STEELE’S DUCK SHADES—Made in 15 Styles 


Ask us for catalog and prices 
Write us for full information and best prices. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades in America 


Spiceland Indiana 


Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful-Practical-Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
their correct construction assures 
perfect operation. 


i ee ee ee ee 


A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 








“STANDARD” 
BACKING CORK 
iwsert Bulletin Board 
ny composiion THE BEST 
Wh / BY 
¥ f ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ; a and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





VELOUR CURTAINS 
CURTAIN TRACKS STAGE SETTINGS 


Decorative Darkening Curtains for Auditorium Windows. 


WINDOWCRAFT DRAPERY CO. 
328 SUPERIOR AVE. N.W., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading hureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education. 
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FDUCATIONAL BURFAU ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 


320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 


- i oo TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with M 0 5 


KANSAS CITY, 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 
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TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. 


HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 


—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass. 


No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


TANNEWITZ 
SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 
2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 
tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 
tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















house of a thousand pictures. The Bintliff Mfg. - $$ $$$ —$______—_ 


Company, 728 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOZ 3 


TEACHERS SUPPLIED 


College Presidents, Deans, H. S. Superintendents, Boards of Education, 
cordially invited to report your vacancies to 


THE -'WESTERN REFERENCE 
& BOND ASSOCIATION 


A Teachers’ Placement Bureau 


John W. Million, Pres. 
(Former Pres. Des Moines University) 
400 Gates Building — KANSAS CITY, MO. — Phone, Main 5108 


SEUUUUANUUUTEAUUEAEAUEEOUUERAAUEERUO EEUU EERE OEROUUERAAUSECODECEOEREAUOREOUGORAUEREOUOREGOUORERUOOUCEOUUOEEROOUOSOGUOREUORAOOOORAAUORSUUEROUEOUUCEOURSAUOOUUORNGOEEREOUOOOEOOEOUOGEROOOEEOOOONROROROGED 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 

Continuous registration in four offices 


No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 
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THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY. 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 


in every state in the Union. 








Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 


management. Best Schools 
and Colleges permanent cli- 
ents. Best qualified men 
and women on our avail- 
able list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices — New York, 
Denver, Spokane. 





25 E. Jackson Boulevard, 


ALBERT 


Established 1885 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of thecountry. Advises parents about schools. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








CAPS AND GOWNS 
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“AT CLASSIFIED WANTS II"? 





BINDERS 


Binders—Preserve your copies of the AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL in neat 
and compact binders. Made to hold 12 copies— 
two volumes. Magazines easily inserted and held 
firmly in place. Priced at $1.50. Address reply to 
Subscription Dept, AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL. 


— ENTERTAINMENTS 


Why not use the appropriate costumes for your 
school plays? The cost is nominal. We handle 
a very complete line of costumes for rental or 
made to order. All.are in very nice and sanitary 
condition. Orders promptly filled. Send for price 
sheets on all theatrical merchandise. Chicago 
Costume Works, Inc., 174 W. Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Supplies, manuals, and all necessities for main- 
taining school libraries. Illustrated pamphlet 
“First steps in organizing the school library” sent 
free. Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Stockton, Calif. 


PICTURES 


We handle a complete line of pictures for school- 
room use. Write to “The Picture House”—the 





POSITIONS OPEN 


(A) School Nurse with training in Physical Edu- 
cation wanted in Wisconsin city of 20,000. Must 
teach swimming. $1400 to $1700. (B) $150 a 
month for 10 or 11 months for experienced school 
nurse in city of 6,000, West of Mississippi River. 
(C) Graduate Nurse with A:B. degree wanted for 
Normal School northwest. $1500 and mainte- 
nance for 12 months—one month vacation. No. 
1544 Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
North Michigan, Chicago. 


VOLUMES WANTED 


Will pay $3.00 per volume for American School 
Board Journals for the years 1911-1912-1913-1914- 
1915-1921. Address Circulation Department, 
American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 








WANTED 


Wanted—in Northwest, experienced School Sup 
ply Salesman, capable of department management 
and compilation of catalog. Give past experience, 
age, and proposition desired. Address American 
School Board Journal, J-23, Milwaukee, Wis. 


For Sale—Ten forges and tools for gy ee of 
school shop. Address inquiry to J-22, American 
School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wi is. 


For High School Graduates. Our style and mate- 
rial recognized as regulation. Write for sample 
outfit and liberal rental-purchase proposition. 
No obligation involved. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 
1011 South Fourth St., Greenville, Il. 


UNIFORMS 


For School Bands. Catalog, colored sketches, and 
samples mailed free. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1011- 
1100 South Fourth St., Greenville, Ill. 


TICKETS 


School Superintendents and Buyers take notice. 
We offer an unexcelled service to schools in the 
printing of tickets for all school activities. Roll, 
strip, or book tickets for use at games, entertain 
ments, or in the cafeteria, and reserved seat tick- 
ets for your auditorium printed at reasonable 
prices. National Ticket Company, Shamokin, Pa. 





Tickets in Rolls for lunchrooms and athletic 
events. Reserved seat tickets numbered accord- 
ing to seating arrangement of your Auditorium 
or Stadium at attractive prices depending upon 
number of seats. Write for samples. Rees Ticket 
Co., 404 South Tenth St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Tickets for every kind of school activity and 
lunchrooms printed in rolls or flat as desired. 
Hancock Bros., 25 Jessie Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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— Nibroc Provides 
Pupils with Clean 


Individual ‘Towels 






Five Nibroc Paper Tow- 
els will drink a glass of 
water, Nibrocs are cam- 
els for water. 
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—and helps prevent 
the spreading of 


children’s ills 


Try to pull a Nibroc 
Towel apart. Note how 
it resists tearing. 


Shake some ink from 
your fountain pen ontoa 
Nibroc Towel. The Nib- 
roc absorbs it instantly. 


N, BROCS assure 
complete sanitation 

. Dip a Nibroc Towel into 
and help prevent the — simaciy's. Ss 
spreading of contagious er 
diseases among school children. 






Nibroc Paper Towels are a great 
convenience where large numbers 
of pupils use the washroom at the —_ Rebs Nirer Towel on 

suit. Note the absence of 


same time. They encourage clean-  '™""™ 


liness. 


School superintendents have found Nibroc protection 
and economical service a decidedly worthwhile factor in 
lowering the maintenance cost of their washrooms. 


Make your own tests with a generous free sample 
package of Nibrocs. Send for them now. 
The Nibroc Cabinet is a time saver. It holds 


BROWN COMPANY L— 


PORTL AND founded 1852 MAINE fore it requires but half the attention. Meas- 





uring 1014x15x3% inches, it is furnished in 
: 5 P clean white enamel, or in various colors to 
Boston Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis match your woodwork, It is easily attached 
& — “lg . ; 
New York Atlanta Minneapolis San Francisco to washroom walls. 
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ACOUSTICS 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Celotex Company, The 
ADJUSTABLE SHELVING 
Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co. 
AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
ALUMINUM WARE 
Permalium Products Co., The 
ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 
Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 
Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Leavitt Mfg. Company 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of IIl. 
BOILER COMPOUND 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
BOOK CASES 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Typewriter Company 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Harter School Supply Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott Company, J. B. 
Merriam Co., G. Cc. 
Winston Co., The John C. 
BRUSHES 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company. The 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel] Company 
BUILDING STONE 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
BUSES 
Graham Brothers 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Inc., S. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Permalium Products Co., The 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 


CERTIFICATES OF AWARDS 
Goes Lithographing Co. 

CHAIRS 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfe. Co. 
Stakmore Co., Ine. 
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The names elves below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place = 
in he Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


Standard Mfg. Company 
CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
CHARTS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Union School Furnishing Company 
Weber Costello Company 
CLEANERS—SUCTION 
Super Service Co., The 
CLEANING COMPOUND 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Permalium Products Co., The 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
COMMERCIAL DEPT. FURN. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
COOKING APPARATUS 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co. 
Rowles Co., E. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Weber Costello Company 
DAMP-PROOFING 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Celotex Company, The 
DESKS—OFFICE 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
DIPLOMAS 
Goes Lithographing Co. 
DISHWASHERS 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg: Co. 
DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Company, The 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 
Christiansen, C. 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 
DOOR HOLDING EQUIPMENT 
Glynn-Johnson Corporation 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
DOORS, SOUND PROOF 
Irving Hamlin 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Christiansen, C. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Puro Sanitary Drink. Fount. Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company. Halsey W. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Graybar Electric Company 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Compariy. The 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
Weber Costello Company 
FENCES 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
FILING SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
FINANCES 
McNear & Co., C. W. 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 


(Continued on Page 173) 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 
FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
FLOORING * 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Oak Flooring Bureau 
United States Quarry Tile Ci. 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
The Duraflex Company 
FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
The Durafiex Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
FLOORING—MASTIC 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Moulding Brick Co., Thos. 
The Durafilex Company 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
FLOOR TILE 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Norton Company 
FLUSH VALVES 
Haas Company, Philip 
Clow & Sons, James B 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Stakmore Company, Inc. 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
———- School Supply Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Detroit School Equipment Co. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Law Mfg. Company, O. B. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Co., Inc. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Stee] Furniture Company 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
Welfare Seating Company 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
Vitaglass Corporation 
GLOBES 
Cram ey -t The Geo. F. 
Nystrom & Co 
Rand, McNally "& Company 
Weber Costello Company 
GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Marietta Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
can Blower Company 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (“‘Gasteam”’) 
Dunham Company, C. A 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
Webster & Co., Warren 
HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
INKS 
American Crayon Company 
INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
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Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Company, The 

Pick & Co., Albert 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 

Alberene Stone Company 

Columbia School Supply Company 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Peterson &-Co., Leonard 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 

Leitz, Inc., E. 
LADDERS 

Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LANTERN SLIDES 

Keystone View Co. 

Victor Animatograph Co., Inc. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 

Peterson & Company, Leonard 

Rand Kardex Bureau 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 

Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 

Graybar Electric Company 

Guth Compmany, Edwin F. 

Holophane Glass Company 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
LINOLEUMS 

Bonded Floors GCo., Inc. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 

Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAP 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
LOCKERS 

All-Steel-Equip Company 

Berger Manufacturing Company 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 

Triple Metals Corporation 
MAPS 

Cram Company, ~ Geo. F. 

Nystrom & Co., J. 

Rand, McNally - Company 

Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL LATH 

Berger Manufacturing Company 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
oe ae RAILS 

ilwaukee rrugating Compan 

MICROSCOPES ’ _— 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Leitz, Inc., E 

Spencer Lens Company 
MODELING CLAY 

American Crayon Company 

Denver Fire Clay Company 

Hammett Company, J. L. 

Zanesville Stoneware Co., The 
MOTION PICTURES 

Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 

DeVry Corp., The 

Victor Animatograph Co., Inc. 
PAINTS 

American Crayon Company 

Hockaday Company, The 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 

Steffens-Amberg Company 

Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 

American Crayon Company 
PASTE _ 

American Crayon Company 
PENCILS 

American Crayon Company 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PIANOS 
Aeolian Company, The 
American Piano Company 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bradley Wash oe Eoanpene 
Century Brass Works 
Clow & Sons, James Ny 
—- Co., Inc., The 
Haas Company, 


Philip 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. oO. 
Never-Split Seat Company 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
POINTERS 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
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_ Few days ~ few dollars 
~to provide these light, airy, — 
healthful class rooms 
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IRCLE A class rooms 
are erected fast. In 
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eight days, class rooms 
for eighty pupils are 
provided. And four men can do 


oa 


a 


the work. 


You can relieve overcrowded 
class rooms now — with these 
new, clean, healthful school- 
rooms. And, this extra space 
costs but a fraction of what 
you'd expect. Circle A Schools 


put attractive class rooms with- 
in reach of the shortest-reach- 
ing budget. 


Practically the whole left side 
of a Circle A class room is 
“windowed.” Awning type, the 
windows stretch ceiling high, 
and open top and bottom. They 
drench the rooms with light 
and air—light from the proper 
angle, air without draft. 


Circle A walls are insulated, 


four layers thick — they keep 
excessive heat or cold outside. 
Circle A class rooms are easy to 
heat in winter — cool in sum- 
mer. 


Let us send you our booklet 
and proposal, written by school- 
building experts. Clearly writ- 
ten, and illustrated with plans 
and photographs; it tells how 
your school district can relieve 
overcrowded class rooms—im- 
mediately. Send today. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


600 South 25th St. 


INDIANA 
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PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 

Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

American Portable House Ce. 

Armstrong Company, The 

Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Bossert & Sons, Louis 

Circle A Products Corporation 

Mershon & Morley 

Togan-Stiles Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 

Victor Animatograph Co., Inc. 
PROJECTORS 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Holmes Projector Company 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Company 
RANGES 

Cleveland Range Company, The 
RECORD SYSTEMS 

Rand Kardex Bureau 
REFRIGERATORS 

General Refrigeration Company 
REFRIGERATION MACHINES 

General Refrigeration Company 
REINFORCED STEEL 

Berger Manufacturing Company 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 

Acme Partition Company 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
SANDERS 

Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 

American Abrasive Metals Co. 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 
STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Stee] Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
SASH, VENTILATING 

Detroit Stee] Products Company 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS—Electr. 

Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 

Rowles Co., E. 

Standard Electric “Time Company 
SCENERY 

Windowcraft Valance & Drapery 


O. 

SCREENS—PICTURE 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 

SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnel) System, The 

SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 

SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 

SLATED CLOTH 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 

STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 

STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Jackson Corp, A. P. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 

STAGE EQUIPMENT 
Windowcraft Valance & Drapery 


Co. 
STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
Stedman Products Co. 
STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 
STEEL CASINGS—Doors, Windows 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 


STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 


STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Stee] Locker Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
STONEWARE SPECIALTIES 
Zanesville Stoneware Co., The 
TABLES 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Ce. 
TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C. 








TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies - 
Teacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Company 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 
Standard Electric Time Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Ray West Paper Company 
Rrown Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Co., The 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Litterer Bros. Mfg. Company 
Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 
Weis Mfe. Co., Henry 
TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
Smith, L. C., & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc. 
Underwood Typewriter Companv 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Company 
Invincible Vac. Cleaner Mfg. Co. 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Super Service Co., The 


VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
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Young Pump Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 
Young Pump Company 
VENTILATORS 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Ideal Ventilator Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 

WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 

K-M Supply Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
Nationa] Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Penn Art Steel Works 

WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 

WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 

WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 

WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 

WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 


Detroit Steel Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

Truscon Steel Company 

Universal Window Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 

Austral Window Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 

Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 

American Fence Construction Co. 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Logan Co. (Formerly Dow ~~” 

Stewart Iron Works Co., Th 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 

Austral Window Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
WINDOW SHADES 

Athey Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. 1. 

Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 

Wallace & Co., J. D. 
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A Girl’s Essay on “Boys” 

The boy is not an animal yet they can be heard 
to a considerable distance. When a boy hollers he 
opens his big mouth like frogs—but girls hold their 
tongue till they are spoke to, and then they answer 
respectable and tell just how it was. A boy thinks 
himself clever because he can wade in water where 
it is deep, but God made the dry land for every 
living thing, and rested on the seventh day. When 
a boy grows up he is called a husband and then he 
stops wading and stays out nights, but the grew up 
girl is a widow and keeps house. 


Why I Am Glad That I Am a Boy 

I am glad that I am a boy because boys are 
fonder of open-air enjoyments such as fishing, foot- 
ball, and cricket, which lead to health and happi- 
ness. I am glad because boys have more suitable 
raiment to face the storms of the seasons. Boys 
are also stronger than girls, they’re more muscular, 
but in will-power we must give place to the girls. 
1 am glad also because the male race is so much 
more silent than the female race. We learn the 
reason from the story of the Creation, for man was 
made from the dust of the earth and woman from 
the ribs of a man. Take a sack of dust and drop 
it down a hole, you will only hear a small thud, 
but if, in a similar way, you drop down a sack of 
bones, you hear a great rattle. Dust is more silent 
than bones.—Revue Internat. de VEnfant. 


Predicted Her Future 


Mr. W. E. Pulsifer, who has recently retired from. 


the presidency of D. C. Heath & Company, is a 
kindly critic of manuscripts presented to him and 
can return impossible material with a tactful re- 
fusal. Early in his career as a bookman, a Massa- 
chusetts teacher sent him a voluminous bundle for 
a book on school management. It was returned 
with a kindly letter, but some months later it 
came again with a peppery request for reconsider- 
ation. Again it was returned. 

At a convention several weeks afterward, a lady 
stopped Mr. Pulsifer in the hotel lobby and intro- 
duced herself as the author of the manuscript 
which had been twice refused. She asked con- 
cerning it and added archly: ~“What do you hon- 
estly think of my work?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Pulsifer in his kindliest, court- 
liest manner, “if you keep on writing you will de- 
velop a very fine handwriting.” 


Prof. (calling roll): “Smith.” 

Smith: “I’m not here to-day, professor. Don’t 
you remember? I’m working up at your house 
to-day.” 

Prof. (absently): “Quite so. Spade the garden 
and mow the lawn before you leave. I shall expect 
it done when I get home.”—Allston Recorder. 
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Correct 


“Agnes,” said the teacher, “can you tell me 
what an island is?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” was the prompt reply. “It’s 
a place you can’t leave without a boat.” 

. Soliciting Their Return 

The professor and his wife had enjoyed their 
previous holiday on a farm so well that they 
wished to repeat it. 

The only thing that made them doubtful was 
that they had been somewhat annoyed by the close 
proximity of the pigsty to the house. 

Finally the professor wrote to the farmer and 
explained the objectionable feature. 

He received the following reply: 

“We ain’t had no pigs on the place since you 
was here last summer. Be sure to come.” 


Safety First 

The Sunday school teacher had been telling her 
class all about the cannibals and the missionaries 
who went out to foreign places. 

“Now, children,” she asked, “what do you think 
would be the first thing the missionaries should 
teach the cannibals?” 

“Please,” suggested Billy, “they should teach 
them to be vegetarians!” 

Do They? 

“Teacher, do the Esquimaux live on oil?” 

“Yes, my child, very largely.” 

“And is oil fat?” 

at 

“And does oil ever come out of the ground?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, the Esquimaux live on the fat of the 
land, don’t they?” 


Pretty Nearly Right 

The kindergarten class was having a lesson in 
elementary geography. ‘Can anyone tell me what 
a voleano is?” asked the teacher. 

“Oh, yes!” answered One small boy, “It is a 
high mountain that keeps on interrupting.” 

Teacher: (to mother who has watched a social- 
ized recitation). Things have changed since you 
went to school to me, haven’t they? 

Parent: They surely have. When I went to 
school you wouldn’t let us think. 


He Knew 

The teacher was trying to demonstrate a simple 
experiment in the generation of steam. 

“What is this I have in my hand?” she asked. 

“A tin can,” came the answer. 

“All right. Is the can animate or inanimate?” 

‘“Inanimate.” 

“That’s right. Now can anyone tell me how. 
with this can, it is possible to generate an amount 
of speed and power almost beyond control?” 

No one answered for a moment. Then a boy’s 
hand shot up in the air. 

“Tie it to a dog’s tail!” he exclaimed. 


Correct 

“Now, Angus,” the teacher said to little Angus 

MacGregor, “supposing that you had a dollar; and 

that you loaned Willie there forty cents, James 

thirty cents, and Freddy fifteen cents. What 
would that be?” 

“Poor judgment.” 





Visiting Doctor: How is 
it, Sambo, that you and 
your large family keep so 
— healthy ? 


“i, F i 


Sambo: Well, sah, Ah 
tell you: we've done bought 
one of dose sanitary drink- 
in’ cups an’ we all drink 
outen it. 


Indirect Etiology 

On his way home from 
school, Tommy looked sad 
and worried. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed a 
sympathetic old lady, “what- 
ever is troubling you, my 
little man?” 

“Dyspepsia and rheuma- 
tism,” replied Tommy. 

“Oh, surely not,” said the 
old lady; “how ean _ that 
he?” 


-Jo’l Am.. Medical Assn. 


Woof! Woof! 
“Teacher caned me ’cause 
[ couldn’t spell them,” 
answered Tommy dismally. 


Teacher: Try this sen- 


Teacher (testing a dull pupil in some individual work in history): tence: “Take the cow out of 


“And what happened on August 4, 1914?” 


Pupil (triumphantly): “Why, that was the day I was born, sir.” 


(London) Teachers World. 


the lot.” What mood? 
Pupil: The cow.—Out- 
look. 
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BUYING SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

“Going to market with from $15,000 to $20,000 
to spend is the annual summer experience of Edwin 
G. Beardmore, purchasing agent for the school sys- 
tem,” says the Northwestern of Oshkosh, Wis. 

“Unlike the housewife, who purchases a market 
basketful of supplies and then considers it a deed 
well done, Mr. Beardmore’s purchases are of larger 
quantities, running into truckloads and tons of 
items of every kind and description. 

“Mr. Beardmore’s annual shopping list includes 
such necessary items as coal, books, paper, lumber 
for the manual-training departments, tools, dry- 
goods, kitchen supplies and a ‘hundred-and-one-or- 
more’ other things. In fact, his purchases range 
all the way in size from large machinery to thumb 
tacks, it is noted in reviewing his market list.” 

GRAHAM BROTHERS’ NEW TWO-TON 
TRUCK 

Graham Brothers, manufacturers of school motor 
busses, Detroit, Michigan, have announced the 
marketing of a new, fast line of economical auto- 
mobile trucks, the principal feature of which is a 
fast and powerful six-cylinder, two-ton chassis 
available in three types. 

The new motor bus insures quick acceleration and 
braking and fast, economical service on the road, 
while the qualities of rugged strength and depend- 
ability of the former designs have been retained. 
Four features of the new bus are particularly im- 
portant and are worthy of mention. These are the 
engine, a four-speed heavy-duty transmission, four- 
wheel hydraulic brakes, and remarkably low price. 
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SIX-CYLINDER ENGINE AND HEAVY-DUTY 
FOUR-SPEED TRANSMISSION. 


The design of the six-cylinder engine is consist- 
ent with Dodge Brothers’ reputation for automobile- 
engine building. The seven-bearing crankshaft is an 
important feature for rugged service and weighs 
only 69 pounds. The connecting rods and pistons 
are of a good grade of material intended to give 
strength and snap as required in a medern motor 
truck, 

School authorities who are interested in school 
motor busses may obtain further information by 
writing to the Graham Brothers Company at De- 
troit, Michigan. 


Explained 

“Where were you yesterday, Walter?” a teacher 
said to one of her pupils. 

“T had a toothache,” was the reply. 

“That’s too bad,” sympathized the teacher. “Has 
it stopped?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“Don’t you know if your tooth has stopped 
aching?” 

“No, ma’am, the dentist kept it.” 

The Reason 

The school board was paying a monthly visit to 
the schools, and one of the members, in speaking 
to a fifth-grade class, remarked: “I wish I were a 
little boy at school again.” 

He allowed a few moments for this to sink in and 
then added, “‘do you know why I wish that?” 

The class pondered over that for a moment, then 
a small boy replied, “Cos you’ve forgot all you 
ever knowed.” 

Misunderstood 

Stopping one of her scholars in the middle of a 
recitation, a teacher spoke to a little girl who had 
been waving her hand for several minutes. 

“What is the matter down there, Mary?” the 
teacher inquired. 

“Tommy Groves was hissing Cecelia,” was the 
indignant reply. 

“I w-w-was n-not,” Tommy stammered. “I just 
s-s-said that S-S-Cecelia s-s-speaks pieces s-s-swell!” 
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There is no substitute 


for L. B. Quality 


OR over fifty years Library Bureau has been the rec- 
ognized authority in the library field. Whenever Li- 


Yo 


f 
& 


\S brarians are faced with the question of purchasing 
ne additional equipment they usually consult the L. B. Man 
The above pictureis a par- for they know that he being a specialist in that line, he is LIBRARIANS! ARCHITECTS! 
a . . ; able to offer worth-while suggestions and also recommend In order to make it easier for you 
tial view of thelibraryin . . . . . . to select certain types of L. B. 
: the type of equipment which is best suited to their needs. library equipment when the 
the Glendale Union : . ; occasion arises for addition- 
: Librarians also know, and appreciate the fact that they al purchases, we have pre- 
High School, Glen- . ) . . pared a booklet ‘Library 
7 ; are at liberty to call upon the L. B. Planning Department Supplies” which is de- 
dale, Calif. which at any time for suggestions and plans inasmuch as the ead” 
is completely Planning Department is constantly on the alert to meet supplies. A FREE 
; : i ‘ z a : - copy is yours for 
equipped with changing conditions. the ashing. 

t- . . . ‘ Merely address 
: L.B. library Just as an example of L. B. Service let us mention the your request 
, ‘ i . rs . . . y . t t 
n furniture. installation of L. B. equipment in the Glendale Union High atiites 
8 School library, Glendale, California, which is pictured ee 
above. This equipment includes tables, chairs, charging 
. desk, magazine and newspaper racks, and sectional wood 

shelving. In fact everything which was considered to be 
| necessary equipment was furnished by Library Bureau. 
y . . . . 
a This installation is but one of the hundreds of other 

similarly outstanding examples of L. B. Service. 
: If a new library is being planned, which will of course 

necessitate purchasing complete equipment; or if addi- 

tional equipment and supplies are needed for your present 
8 one, please feel at liberty to call on the L. B. representative, 

for in either case he will be only too glad to cooperate with 
d your board by presenting plans and specifications. Library 

Division offices are located in the following Rand Kardex 

Service Branches: 118 Federal Street, Boston, Mass.; 

451 Broadway, New York City; 214 W. Monroe Street, 
- Chicago, Ill.; 759 South Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, 
‘ Calif.; 39 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif.; 447 Dexter- 

Horton Building, Seattle, Wash.; and 1903 Main Street, 
d Dallas, Texas. 


Library Bureau 
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Glendale High School 
Glendale, California 


Meeting New 


The enormous increase in athletic activities in 
American schools and colleges has carried 
with it new requirements. The hard-puffing, 
perspiring youth who comes off the football 
or baseball field, wants a cool, refreshing 
shower bath and he needs the comfort of a 
dressing room. 


‘or schools who haven’t such equipment, or 
have outgrown their present equipment, 
Weisteel provides toilet, shower, and dress- 
ing room compartments at economical prices. 





Austin & Ashley, 
Architects 


Requirements 


These compartments are made to withstand 
the hard knocks that school children give to 
school equipment. Definite superiorities and 
construction material and design of Weisteel 
compartments has led to their increasing use 
in public schools. 


Under the exclusive Weisteel Cooperative 
Plan, we will be glad to send recommenda- 
tions and quotations without any obligation. 
Just send us a simple layout of your space 
and plumbing facilities. 


Weisteel Dominant Features: 


1. 16 gauge Keystone copper-bear- 
ing, rust-resisting, furniture steel. 


2. Weisteel special-design universal 
hinges, simple, fool-proof, dur- 
able. 


Weisteel doors are electrically 
welded into one solid unit. Foot 
castings are brass. Brass latch 
and pull are nickel plated. 


Ww 
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4. All joints are closed and sealed. 
No flat surfaces to catch and 
hold dirt. 


Pleasing yet practical designs 
harmonize with other quality 
equipment. 


wn 


6. Weisteel Cooperative Plan saves 
you time and cost. 


EL 





COMPARTMENTS 


Dressing Room 
T HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING Co., INC. Peraitene 
oilet and Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas) 
Shower Hospital 
Compartments Branch Offices: Cubicles 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON ATLANTA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Established 1876 





October, 1927 
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nliwomn is a NATIONAL Service 


Complete warehouse stocks of 
Onliwon equipment are main- 
tained in all trading centers in 
the United States. This en- 
ables you to receive prompt and 
efficient service in any emer- 
gency. 


nlivon 
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R TOWELS 





Onliwon Paper Towel Service 
brings sizable economies and 
great satisfaction wherever in- 
stalled. It is backed by fifty 
years of experience in the man- 
ufacture of paper. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Schools of Coffin and Coffin, New York 
Equipped With Austral Windows | 
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Hicksville High School, 
Hicksville, L. I. 


Claymont School, 
Claymont, Del. 


Oregon District School, oe ; z ' North Miamus School, 
Mattituck, L. I. Greenwich, Conn. 


Ventilation 


Without 


Locust “Valley School, Byram School, 
Locust Valley, L. I. Greenwich, Conn. 
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Glenwood Landing School, 
Glenwood Landing, L. I. 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Coffin and Coffin, who have used Austral Windows over a long period of time, recommend them 
: wholeheartedly as being entirely satisfactory, efficient, and economical. The endorsement of these 
eminent architects is one of many on the Austral roster. 


SEND FOR THE AUSTRAL BOOK ON SCHOOL VENTILATION 


parcave AUSTRALWINDOWQO. try: 








